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PREFACE 





The project of which the publication of this volume represents the culmination 
has been sponsored since 1979 by the British School of Archaeology in 
Jerusalem, now the Council for British Research in the Levant (CBRL). Iam as 
ever grateful to the CBRL Committee for continuing to support the Crusader 
churches project and to the British Academy, the Society of Antiquaries of 
London, the Seven Pillars of Wisdom Trust, and the Research Committee of the 
Cardiff School of History and Archaeology, Cardiff University, for additional 
financial support. 

Although the section on Tyre was originally drafted during the period 1999-— 
2005, when I held a Professorial Research Fellowship in the Cardiff School of 
History and Archaeology, Cardiff University, most of the present volume was 
written during the academic year 2005—6 when I was awarded a Leverhulme 
Research Fellowship by the Leverhulme Trust. I am indebted to Professor 
Bernard Hamilton and Dr Richard Fawcett for reading and commenting on the 
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ACRE 





Cr. Acra, Acre, Accon, Ptolomaida; Ar. ‘Akka; Hebr. 
“Akko 


Acre (Akko) is a settlement of considerable antiquity, 
being mentioned in the Old Testament as a Canaanite city 
which Asher failed to conquer (Judges 1.31). It is sited at 
the northern extremity of the wide sandy bay of Acre (now 
also known as the bay of Haifa), facing south towards the 
Carmel range with a fertile plain extending east and south- 
east of it (pl. 1). The earliest settlement is represented today 
by Tall al-Fukhkhar, or Tel ‘Akko, an irregularly shaped 
mound set back some 700 m from the sea shore beside the 
estuary of the River Belus (Nahr Na‘main) and with the 
spring of ‘Ain as-Sitt at its foot. At the time of its restora- 
tion under Ptolemy II (285-—246sc) the settlement was 
renamed Ptolemais; and at or by this time it appears to have 
shifted its position some 1500 m to the west to occupy the 
low sandstone (kurkar) promontory, aligned north-south, 








which defines the northern end of the bay, and the level 
ground to the north of it and around the sandy beach 
to the east. In ap 47 it became a Roman colony, colonia 
Claudia Ptolemais, and a decade later St Paul spent a day 
with the Christian community there while travelling from 
Tyre to Jerusalem (Acts 21.7; Abel 1967: 11, 235-7). A 
later apocryphal gospel also repeats a tradition that St 
Peter had stayed there for ten days, converting pagans. 
The first recorded bishop was Chlorus, a gentile who par- 
ticipated in the Council of Caesarea in 195. A church of 
St Sergius is also mentioned in the reign of Justinian I and 
around 570 the Piacenza Pilgrim noted Ptolomaida as an 
‘honest city’ with ‘good churches’ (monasteria bona: ch. 11 
(CCSL, cLxxv, 130); Bagatti 1971a: 159-61). After the 
Persian conquest of Palestine in 614, a church and the 
bishop’s library are recorded as having been burnt when 
the city fell to an armed Jewish force (Schick 1995: 241). 
Following the Muslim conquest, Acre (‘Akka) became 
an Umayyad naval base and shipyard, to which Mu‘awiya 
I brought artisans and Persians from Baalbak, Hims and 
Antioch. It was raided by the Byzantines at the time of 








1 Acre viewed from the north, with the bay of Acre extending to the south. 
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It Acre, from the south-east. 


Ibn al-Zubayr (683-9 3) and was rebuilt by ‘Abd al-Malik 
(685-705). Hisham (724-43) subsequently transferred 
the shipyard to Tyre, though Acre later regained its posi- 
tion as a significant port and naval base, with works being 
recorded there in 750) under the last Umayyad caliph, 
Marwan Il al-Himar, and in 861 under the Abbasid caliph 
al-Mutawakkil. The shipyard was relocated to Acre under 
al-Muqtadir (908-32) (Yaqiit, trans. Le Strange 1890: 
332-3; El‘ad 1982: 146-9, 152; Schick 1995: 241-2, 
Sharon 1997: 23-4, 3] ). 

The medieval town was set on the rocky Promontory 
that had been occupied by its predecessors, facing the 
smaller settlement of Haifa south across the bay at the 
foot of Carmel (pls. 1-11). While the sea and off-shore 
reefs provided natural Protection on the south and west, 
to the north and east the town was defended by walls 

from the time of th 
the south-east 
Prevailing north-westerly winds; because of the reefs and 


its shallow depth, however, it was not considered as good 


a harbour as Tyre’s and larger vessels would have had to 





anchor in the bay and land their goods and passengers in 
lighters. The arsenal and ship repair yards would have 
been set out along the strand in the eastern part of the 
city. The harbour wall was built under Ahmad ibn Talun 


(868-84) by Aba Bakr al-Banna’, whose grandson, the 
geographer al-Muqaddasi, describes how the work mes 
done, by building sections of walling, strengthened with 
through-columns, on timber rafts, which gradually sank 
into the sandy seabed as the construction progressed 
(PPTS, 111, 30-1: Le Strange 1890: 328-9; Gil 1992: 
251-2). Unfortunately this method of construction proved 
to be less than Satisfactory in the longer term, and by the 
thirteenth century the eastern mole appears to have had 
more the character of a reef through which smaller boats 
were able to navigate in places (Gertwagen 1996). 


In 1047, the Persian traveller Nasir-i Khusraw visited 
Acre: 


I measured the city, the length of which was two thousand 
cubits [c.1300 m] and the breadth five hundred [c.325 m]. The 


walls are extremely strong, and the southwestern portion is on 
the sea. 








To the south is a mina. Most of these coastal towns have a mina, 
which is like a stable for ships. Built right against the town, it has 
walls out into the water and an open space of fifty ells [32.5 m] 
without a wall but with a chain stretched from one wall to the 
other. When a ship is about to enter the mina, they loosen the 
chain so that it goes beneath the surface of the water. (trans. 
Thackston, 20) 


The measurements given by Nasir-i Khusraw suggest that 
in the mid eleventh century the walled city had the same 
overall extent as it had in the twelfth. Indeed, Ibn Jubayr, 
in 1184, describes the city as extending east right up to 
the wadi through which the River Belus flowed (trans. 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 363). After Nasir-i Khusraw’s 
visit, however, Acre suffered a severe earthquake in 1063 
(Amiran, Arieh and Turcotte 1994: 268). It fell to the 
Turcomans in August 1074 (Gil 1992: 410), but in 1089 
it was conquered by the Fatimid Munir (or Nasir) al-Dawla 
al-Juyushi, who then proceeded to declare his independ- 
ence of his Egyptian masters (Gil 1992: 860). 

The city was besieged from the landward side by King 
Baldwin I in April and May 1103 (William of Tyre, x, 25 
(26) (CCCM, Lx111, 485; trans. Babcock and Krey, 1, 453); 
Albert of Aachen, 1x, 19-20 (ed. and trans. Edgington, 
660-3); Prawer 1975: 1, 269-70); but it was only with 
the arrival of a Genoese and Pisan fleet the following year 
that the Franks’ encirclement was made complete and the 
city finally surrendered on 26 May 1104. At that time 
the defences consisted of a wall and a forewall (Fulcher 
of Chartres, 11, xxii, 1 (RHC Occ, 111, 456-7)). Despite 
some undisciplined killing and looting on the part of the 
Italians, those of the remaining inhabitants who wished 
to depart were allowed to do so, while others were per- 
mitted to remain on payment of an annual tax (William 
of Tyre, x, 27 (28) (CCCM, Lx111, 486-7; trans. Babcock 
and Krey, 1, 454-5); Albert of Aachen, 1x, 27—9 (ed. and 
trans. Edgington, 670-5); Ibn al-‘Athir, al-Kamil, trans. 
Richards, 11, 61, 78-9; Prawer 1975: 1, 270). 

For their assistance in taking Acre the Genoese received 
a quarter in the city, a third of the revenues from sea- 
borne imports and the right to establish a church (William 
of Tyre, x, 27 (28) (CCCM, Lx111, 486-7); Caffaro, xxvI 
(RHC Occ, v, 71-2); see no. 415). The Venetians were 
also granted their own quarter in Acre in 1110; and their 
privileges were extended in 1123 under the terms of the 
Pactum Warmundi (Tafel and Thomas, 1, 79-89, no. 40; 
Pozza, 373—9, no. 1; RRH, 23-4, no. 102; William of Tyre, 
X11, 25 (CCCM, Lx111, 579); see no. 420). Pisa became the 
third Italian city to obtain trading and property rights in 
Acre in 1168, when King Amalric granted it a church and 
a house between the church of St Anne (no. 395) and the 
harbour (Miller, Documenti, 14, no. 11; RRH, 117, no. 
449; see no. 440). In the thirteenth century the Pisan 
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quarter occupied the southern part of the city, between 
the quarter of the Chain around the harbour and customs 
house on the east and the quarter held by the Templars on 
the west (Jacoby D 1979: 19-26). The Genoese quarter lay 
north of this, to the west of the main north-south market 
street (Jacoby D 1979: 26-30); while the Venetians occu- 
pied the area to the north of the Chain, gradually extend- 
ing their quarter north, west and south during the course 
of the century (Jacoby D 1977; 1979; 2003; Prawer 
1980: 217-49; 1995). After the Third Crusade the Italian 
communes were joined by that of the Provencals, whose 
smaller quarter appears to have been located south-west of 
the Venetians’, bounded on the west by the market street 
and on the south by the quarter of the Chain (Jacoby D 
1979: 36-9; see also no. 429). As north-westerly winds 
prevailed for most of the year, sailings between the western 
Mediterranean and Acre were only feasible in two periods 
in the year when there was a sufficient east wind for the 
return voyage. According to Ibn Jubayr the spring sailings, 
known to westerners as the passagium, occurred between 
mid April and the end of May, and the autumn sailings 
between mid October and the end of the month (trans. 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 364-5; cf. Jacoby D 2005: 82, 
93-4). Genoese and Venetian property surveys from the 
1240s suggest that some houses in the Italian quarters 
were only occupied between the autumn and spring sail- 
ings (Prawer 1980: 234, 237-8). 

Throughout the period of the Latin kingdom, Acre and 
its territory remained part of the royal domain. A royal 
castle was built before the end of the reign of Baldwin I 
(‘Petite chronique’, CCCM, cxxvita, 362-3); and during 
the twelfth century the city was effectively the second 
capital of the kingdom. In late May 1129, Fulk of Anjou 
was granted Acre and Tyre on his marriage to Melisende, 
the daughter of Baldwin II, until he should succeed to the 
kingdom, which he did in 1131 (William of Tyre, x111, 24 
(CCCM, Lx111, 618-19; trans. Babcock and Krey, 11, 38)). 
In 1158, Acre was also pledged as a marriage portion for 
life to Theodora, the wife of Baldwin III, in case he should 
predecease her (William of Tyre, xv111, 22 (CCCM, Lxill, 
843; trans. Babcock and Krey, 11, 274)). She held it from 
his death in February 1163 until 1168. 

The Greek pilgrim John Phocas visited Acre in 1177, 
describing it as 


a large city, and so populous as to surpass all the rest. It receives 
all the merchant ships, and thither all pilgrims for Christ’s sake 
by sea and by land betake themselves. Here the air being cor- 
rupted by the enormous influx of strangers, various diseases 
arise, and lead to frequent deaths among them, the conse- 
quence of which is evil smells and corruption of the air, and the 
misfortune of this city is beyond remedy. (ch. 1x (PG, Cxxx11, 
933; PPTS, v, 11)) 
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Another twelfth-century visitor, the Andalusian Ibn 
Jubayr, who came to the city with a caravan of merchants 
from Damascus on 18 September 1184, describes the 
customs house or fonde for goods arriving by land, inside 
the east gate of the city (cf. Jacoby D 2001b): 


We were taken to the custom-house, which is a khan pre- 
pared to accommodate the caravan. Before the door are stone 
benches, spread with carpets, where are the Christian clerks of 
the Customs with their ebony ink-stands ornamented with gold. 
They write Arabic, which they also speak. Their chief is the Sahib 
al-Diwan [Chief of the Customs], who holds the contract to farm 
the customs ... All the dues collected together go to the contrac- 
tor for the customs, who pays a vast sum (to the Government). 
The merchants deposited their baggage there and lodged in the 
upper storey. The baggage of any who had no merchandise was 
also examined in case it contained concealed (and dutiable) 
merchandise, after which the owner was permitted to go his 
way and seck lodging where he would. All this was done with 
civility and respect, and without harshness and unfairness. We 
lodged beside the sea in a house which we rented from a Christian 


women ... (trans. Broadhurst. 317—18: cf. Fr. trans. Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, 354) 


Like John Phocas, Ibn Jubayr was not only impressed by 
the size of the city and its commerce but also troubled by 
the grimmer aspects of life in a large port city, his reaction 


being intensified by the knowledge that it had once been a 
Muslim possession. 


Acre is the capital of the Frankish cities in § 
place of ‘ships reared aloft in the 
55.24]. and the port of call for all s 
bles Constantinople. It is the focu 
the meeting-place of Muslim and 
regions, Its roads and Streets are c 
that it is hard to put foot to ground. Unbelief and unpiousness 
there burn freely. and pigs [Christians] and crosses abound. 
It stinks and is filthy, being full of refuse and excrement. The 
Franks ravished it from Muslim hands in the first {last] decade of 
the sixth [tifth] century, and the eyes of Islam were swollen with 
Weeping for it: it was one of its griefs. Mosques became churches 
and the minarets bell-towers. but God kept undefiled one part 
of the principal Mosque. which remained in the hands of the 
Muslims as a small mosque, whe 


offer the obligatory prayers. (trans. Broadhurst, 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 355) 


yria, the unloading 
sea like mountains’ [Qur‘an, 
hips. In its greatness it resem- 
S of ships and caravans, and 
Christian merchants from all 
hoked by the press of men, so 


The Muslim place for 
cathedral (no, 371 a 
of the Oxen (‘Ain al 
al-Harawiin 1173 


Prayer within the precinct of the 


S well as the mosque at the Spring 
-Baqar. no. 449) 


(trans. Sourdel-Thomine, 57-8). 
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de Mas Latrie, 129—30)). It was from Acre that Guy led 
his army on the fateful campaign against Saladin that 
ended at Hattin on 4 July 1187. Count Joscelin surren- 
dered the city to Saladin five days later, and in return 
the sultan allowed its inhabitants to leave unharmed 
(‘Imad al-Din, trans. Massé, 33; Abu Shama, RHC Or, rv, 
293, 297; Ibn al-‘Athir, al-Kamil (RHC Or, 1, 689; trans. 
Richards, 11, 325); Baha’ al-Din, trans. Richards, 75; 
Itin. Ric., 1, 5 (RS, xxxviu1.i, 17-18; trans. Nicholson, 
35); Ermnoul, xv (ed. de Mas Latrie, 174); Prawer 1975:1, 
657-8). The abandoned houses were distributed among 
Saladin’s troops and the cathedral (no. 371) became the 
Friday mosque. Saladin gave the Templars’ quarter (see 
no. 452) to ‘Isa al-Hakkari and the revenues of Acre to 
his son, al-Malik al-Afdhal Nar al-Din ‘Ali. His nephew, 
al-Malik al-Mudhaffar Taqi al-Din, meanwhile, took pos- 
session of a sugar factory, looting it for its materials and 
copper cauldrons (Abu Shama, RHC Or, tv, 295-6; Ibn 
al-‘Athir, al-Kamil (RHC Or, 1, 689: trans. Richards, 1, 
325 n.12); Imad al-Din, trans. Massé, 33; Prawer 1975: 
I, 658-9), 

When Saladin returned to Acre in January 1188, he 
lodged in the royal castle or citadel. While there he gave 
command of the city to ‘Izz al-Din Jardik, a mamliik of Nar 
al-Din (Ibn al-‘Athir, al-Kamil, trans. Richards, 11, 338)- 
He divided the Hospital of St John (no. 410-11) between 
a ribat for Sufis and a college of jurists, and established 
a Muslim hospital in the patriarch’s former palace (no. 
385). Meanwhile the sultan sent to Cairo for Baha’ al-Din 
Qaraqish, the builder of the walls of Old and New Cairo. 
He arrived with a vast company of engineers, masons 
and workmen, and was put in charge of rebuilding Acre’s 
defences. This work was already in hand when Saladin left 
Acre for Damascus in March 1189 (‘Imad al-Din, trans. 
Massé, 84, 107-9, ] 55; Baha’ al-Din, trans. Richards, 
90, 93). 

The Frankish siege to retake Acre began in August 
1189, when King Guy made camp on Tall al-Maslaba, or 
Tall al-Fukhkhar (Toron), overlooking the eastern wall of 
the city. His advance from Tyre had been shadowed by 
Saladin, who camped in the plain of Acre between Tall 
al-Ayadiya (Hadia) and Tall Kaisan (Turon Dame Joiette). 
On 14 September, a group of Muslims under Taqi al-Din 
Succeeded in breaking into the city between the middle 
gate of the citadel, also known as the King’s Gate, and the 
gate of Qaraqiish, which was evidently a new construc- 
tion, apparently between the citadel and the Accursed 
Tower at the north-east corner. This breach in the block- 
ade allowed the defenders to be resupplied and the sultan 
himself to enter the city. On the night of 24 September. 
however, Saladin withdrew with his headquarters staff 
‘o Tall al-‘Ayadiya (Itin, Ric., 1, 26-9 (RS, xxxvillis 











62-9: trans. Nicholson, 70-8); ‘Imad al-Din, trans. Massé, 
168-73, 176; Baha’ al-Din, trans. Richards, 96-100; cf. 
Ibn al-‘Athir, al-Kamil, trans. Richards, 111, 364—6; Prawer 
1975: 11, 42-8; Rogers 1992: 212-17). 

In October 1189, the Franks enforced their landward 
blockade of the city once again, but suffered a severe reverse 
attacking Tall al-‘Ayadiya. They also began digging a ditch 
around Acre from sea to sea (Itin. Ric.,1, 31 (RS, XXXVIIL.i, 
73; trans. Nicholson, 81—2); Baha’ al-Din, trans. Richards, 
101-6; ‘Imad al-Din, trans. Massé, 190; Ibn al-“Athir, al- 
Kamil, trans. Richards, 111, 369; Prawer 1975: 11, 49-51). 
The siege continued through 1190 without either side 
gaining the advantage (Prawer 1975: 11, 52-63; Rogers 
1992: 217-24). On 4 January 1191, however, part of the 
inner wall collapsed on to the outer wall, destroying that 
too. This section was immediately repaired by Qaraqush 
(‘Imad al-Din, trans. Massé, 277-8; Baha’ al-Din, trans. 
Richards, 142; Rogers 1992: 224). 

Fresh impetus was given to prosecuting the siege when 
King Philip Il Augustus of France arrived on 20 April1191, 
to be followed by King Richard I of England on 8 June. The 
Accursed Tower at the exposed north-eastern corner of the 
town walls was undermined and another brought down 
by a combination of mining and bombardment. The city 
was finally retaken on 12 July 1191, after four years in 
Muslim hands (Itin. Ric., 111, 1-18 (RS, xxxvu1.i, 210-23; 
trans. Nicholson, 201-21); Gesta Regis Henrici II (RS, XL1x. 
ii, 169-79); ‘Imad al-Din, trans. Massé, 289-318; Baha’ 
al-Din, trans. Richards, 145-61; Ibn al-‘Athir, al-Kamil, 
trans. Richards, 111, 386-90; Prawer 1975: 11, 63-8; 
Rogers 1992: 224-35). 

Those entering the city found its buildings and churches 
in a lamentable condition: 


The state of the churches inside the city was horrible to behold, 
and even now it is distressing to remember the shocking things 
seen within them. For which of the faithful could gaze dry-eyed 
on the face of a venerable image of God’s Son Himself crucified, 
or of some saint, which had been disfigured or dishonoured in 
some way? Who would not shudder at the horrific description of 
how that impious Turkish people abusively destroyed altars, and 
threw holy crosses on the ground, and beat them in contempt? 
They set up their mosques in places of sanctity, and having 
removed all signs of human redemption and the Christian reli- 
gion, put in all the filth of their Muslim superstition. (Itin. Ric., 111, 
19 (RS, xxxvitt.i, 234-5; trans. Nicholson, 221-2)) 


Ambroise’s version of this passage reads: 


You should have seen the churches as they left them in Acre, 
with their statues broken and defaced, the altars destroyed, 
crosses and crucifixes knocked down, to spite our faith and 
satisfy their wrong beliefs, and establish their mosques. (faites 
lor mahomeries: lines 5228-36: ed. Ailes and Barber, 84; trans. 
adapted here from Ailes and Barber, 104) 
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As well as restoring the churches to Christian use, Richard 
also undertook the repair of those parts of the town 
walls that had been damaged in the siege (Baha’ al-Din, 
trans. Richards, 165; Itin. Ric., tv. 1 (RS, XxXxvui.i, 240; 
trans. Nicholson, 227); Gesta Regis Henrici I] (RS, Xix. 
ii, 180-1); Ralph of Diceto (RS, Lxvui.ii, 95); Ambroise, 
lines 5377-83 (ed. Ailes and Barber, 86; trans. 106)). 
Subsequent grants of sections of the town’s defences in the 
1190s to the Hospitallers and Teutonic Order respectively 
make it clear that on the north and east they comprised 
two walls with towers and a ditch, the outer wall and the 
space between the walls being referred to as a barbican 
(barbacana) (Pringle 1995: 82-3; and see nos, 410-11 
and 424 below). Reconstruction of the city’s fabric was 
set back, however, when on 30 May 1202 an earthquake 
threw down the greater part of the city, including the royal 
palace, besides causing great loss of life (Annales de Terre 
Sainte, ed. Raynaud and Réhricht, 435; Chron. de Terre 
Sainte, ed. Raynaud, 16; Bower c.1440: rv, 432). 

Although most of the properties within the walls were 
restored to their previous owners following the city's 
recapture (Eracles, xxv1, 1 (RHC Occ, 11, 175-6); Gesta 
Regis Henrici II (RS, xutx.ii, 181); Prawer 1988: 260), 
the large number of newcomers and refugees from else- 
where in the kingdom requiring accommodation placed 
a premium on living space. Some references are made in 
the twelfth century to a suburb lying north of the city, 
but its character seems to have been largely rural at that 
time. This may also perhaps be reflected in its name. 
‘Montmusard’ or ‘Mumusart’, which appears to represent 
a combination of the French word mont with an Arabic 
one, either mazar, meaning a Muslim saint’s tomb (Jacoby 
D 1982: 206-7), or more probably mazari*, meaning farms 
or farmlands. After 1191, however, the dramatic increase 
in the city’s population made it necessary to expand the 
inhabited area beyond the old twelfth-century town walls 
(Jacoby D 1982: 205-10). When Wilbrand of Oldenburg 
visited Acre in 1211, the whole city, including apparently 
Montmusard (Jacoby D 2005: 99-102), was enclosed on 
the landward side by 


a good ditch, wide, deep and walled from the very bottom, and 
by a double wall, fortified with towers in a fine arrangement in 
such a way that the first wall, with its towers not exceeding the 
height of the parent wall itself, is overlooked and guarded by the 
second, interior wall, whose towers are tall and very strong. (ch. 
1, 1, ed. Laurent, 164) 


There is reference to a fire in Montmusard in 1234, but its 
extent and effect are unrecorded (Annales de Terre Sainte, 
ed. Réhricht and Raynaud, 439). 

After its recapture in 1191, Acre replaced Jerusalem as 
the capital of the kingdom and remained so for a century. 
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ttt Map of Acre by Matthe 


With the arrival of the emperor Frederick Il in 1228 there 
began a period of strife between the imperial party and the 
local barons, led by the Ibelin family, which continued until 
June 1242, when the barons in Acre made Queen Alice of 
Cyprus, the daughter of Henry of Champagne, regent in 
place of the rightful heir, Frederick's son Conrad (Prawer 
1975: 1, 175-304: Mayer 1978: 28: 1988: 254-8). Louis 
IX of France arrived in Acre on 8 May 1250, following his 


captivity in Egypt. Over the next few months he 
completed the fortification of Montmusard, Starting in the 
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Corpus Christi College, Cambridge: Ms. 26, fols. 3v—4r. 


south-east at the gate of St Antony (no. 396) and proceed- 
ing north-west towards the sea as far as St Lazarus (no. 418) 
(Annales de Terre Sainte B, ed. Réhricht and Raynaud, 444: 
Eracles, xxiv, 1 (RHC Oce, 11, 438-9; Joinville, §615 (ed. 
Monfrin, 304); William de Saint-Pathus, Vie de Saint Louis, 
ed. Delaborde, 91; Amadi ¢.15 50: 201; Bustron c.1560: 
109; Deschamps 1939: 18; Prawer 1975: 11, 343; Jacoby D 
1982: 213-14; Pringle 1995: 83-4) (see pls. 111-1). 

By the mid thirteenth century, Acre rivalled 
Constantinople and Alexandria as an outlet to the West 
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for the overland trade from Asia, besides serving as a hub 
lor stockpiling and redistributing products drawn from 
its own hinterland and from cabotage along the Syrian, 
Egyptian and Anatolian coasts. Far Eastern commodities 
included drugs and spices, while local products included 
cotton, sugar, soap, glass and soda ash for producing glass 
(Riley-Smith 1973: 62-4; Jacoby D 2003: 251-6; 2005: 
83, 87-95). Richard of Cornwall reported from what he 
had heard from the Templars and Hospitallers in 1240-1 
that Acre’s revenues were worth £50,000 in silver a year 
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to the king — somewhat more than those of England in 
the same period (Matthew Paris, Itinéraire (ed. Michelant 
and Raynaud, 137); Riley-Smith 1973: 64). It was only 
in the late 1250s that this trade began to suffer, when 
events in central Asia caused the eastern overland trade 
route to shift northwards, eventually to debouch on to the 
Black Sea at Trebizond and the Mediterranean at Ayas, in 
Cilicia. 

The declining market in Acre raised the commercial 
stakes between the foreign trading colonies established 
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IV Map of Acre by Matthew Paris (map B), 1250— 


there and contributed to the Genoese and Venetians 


coming to blows, in 1256, in a war known as the war of 
St Sabas after a property of the monastery of St Sabas near 
the harbour that was at the centre of the initial dispute 
(sce no. 407). In 1256 the Genoese overran the Venetian 
quarter but were eventually repulsed. Meanwhile Philip 
of Montfort lord of Tyre. took the Opportunity to expel 
the Venetians, from Tyre. The conflict. then widened 
into a general civil war, with the Pisans, Provencals, 
Templars. Teutonic knights and mos 
with the Venetians, and t 
de Montfort and the 
the Genoese. In Februz 
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9: British Library, Ms. Roy. 14c. vii, fols. 4v—5r, 


extent that the site of their principal tower became a hole 
filled with water. Under terms agreed in 1261, the Genoese 
were excluded from Acre, where the Venetians and Pisans 
annexed parts of their quarter; but they were permitted ” 
maintain a presence in Tyre. Although they were permit- 
ted back to their ruined quarter in Acre in 1270 and the 
Venetians to Tyre in 1277, intermittent warfare between 
the Genoese and the Pisans continued until 1288 (Prawer 
1975: 11, 360-73; Mayer 1978: 48-51: 1988: 273-5; 
Edbury 1997: 91-4. Jacoby D 2003: 240-51). 

Other military threats also affected the physical char- 
acter of Acre in the later thirteenth century. In 1260, the 
Mongol approach led the inhabitants to cut down trees 
and demolish the towers in nearby gardens and orchards, 
and to rob tombstones from the cemetery of St Nicolas (ne. 
438) for use in building up the city’s defences (Annales 
B; ed. Rohricht and Raynaud, 449). In April 1263, the 
suburbs were raided by the Mamluk ‘amir Badr al-Din 
Aydamuri. He was followed shortly afterwards by Sultan 
Baybars himself with 30,000 horsemen, who took the out- 
lying fortifications, including Tall al-Fukhkhar, damaged 
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the mill at Da‘uk (Doc), and devastated the cemetery of St 
Nicolas (Eracles, xxx1x, 4 (RHC Oce, 11, 446-7); Annales B, 
ed. ROhricht and Raynaud, 450; Ibn al-Furat c.1375: 1, 
57-9; al-Maqrizi c.1400b: 1.i, 199-200; Réhricht 1884: 
374—5; Riley-Smith 1971b: 11, 201). Acre’s suburbs were 
again raided in April 1264 by the ‘amir Nasir al-Din al- 
Qaymari (Ibn al-Furat c.1375: 11, 66-7; Rohricht 1884: 
376); and in March 1265 the inhabitants demolished the 
chapel of St Nicolas, Saygne and the mill tower at Da‘uk 
(Doc) out of fear of another raid (Annales B, ed. R6hricht 
and Raynaud, 452; Sanudo, 111, xii, 7 (ed. Bongars, 
222); Amadi c.1550: 207). In June 1266, Baybars again 
appeared before Acre, taking up position on Tall al- 
Fukhkhar before leaving by way of Manawat (Manueth) 
and Montfort (Qal‘at al-Qurain) to besiege and capture 
the Templar castle of Safad (Ibn al-Furat ¢.1375: 11, 87, 
89; al-Magqrizi c.1400b: 1.ii, 28; Annales B, ed. ROhricht 
and Raynaud, 452; Sanudo, 111, xii, 8 (ed. Bongars, 222); 
Eracles, xxxtv, 9 (RHC Occ, 11, 454); R6hricht 1884: 382). 
In early May 1267, he is reported as having killed some 
500 people working in the fields outside Acre, returning 
two weeks later to demolish some mills and towers, includ- 
ing the Hospitallers’ estabishment at Kurdana (Recordane), 
and to cut down trees and vines (Ibn al-Furat c.1375: 11, 
102-3; al-Maqrizi c.1400b: 1.ii, 41-2; Sanudo, 111, xii, 
8 (ed. Bongars, 222-3); Eracles, xxx1v, 10 (RHC Oce, 11, 
455); Annales, ed. R6hricht and Raynaud, 453; Amadi 
c.1550: 208-9; Rohricht 1884: 388). He was again before 
Acre in June and December (al-Magqrizi c.1400b: 1.11, 87; 
Rohricht 1884: 401, 404). 

In view of these Mamluk shows of strength it is not 
surprising that most of the building works recorded in 
Acre from the 1270s onwards concerned the strengthen- 
ing of its defences. Between May 1271 and September 
1272, Prince Edward of England, while in Acre, borrowed 
7,000 marks from some merchants for bulding the Turris 
Anglorum on the town wall between the north-eastern 
corner and the castle. In 1278, he entrusted its defence to 
the confraternity of St Edward the Confessor (q.v.), though 
around 1281 he still owed the Hospital 254 bezants for the 
completion of its apron wall or barbican (por le complesse- 
ment de vostre barrei: Cart. des Hosp., 1V, 297, no. 3653 bis; 
Jacoby D 1993: 94-5: see also pp. 76-7). King Hugh III of 
Cyprus also built a barbican (sbaralium sive barbacanum; .i. 
baril qui se disoit le Baril dou Roy) in Acre sometime after 
he was crowned king of Jerusalem in 1269 (Templar of 
Tyre, §255 (491) (ed. Minervini, 208; ed. Raynaud, 244); 
Sanudo, 1H, xii, 21 (ed. Bongars, 230-1); Jacoby D 1993: 
95). In 1276-7, however, he was ousted from Acre by the 
Venetians and Templars and retired to Cyprus. In 1277, 
Princess Maria of Antioch surrendered her right to the 
crown of Jerusalem in favour of Charles I of Anjou, king 





of Sicily and Naples, who sent Roger of San Severino to 
Acre to occupy the royal palace as his bailli. After Charles 
I's death in 1285, Hugh III's son Henry U of Cyprus was 
welcomed in Acre by the populace in June 1286 and was 
crowned king of Jerusalem in the cathedral of Tyre (no. 
454) (Prawer 1975: 1, 492-529; Mayer 1988: 283-5). 
In 1286, Henry II built a rounded tower (turrim rotundam 
novam Regis; une tourete neuve ... quy se disoit la Tor dou Roy) 
at the north-east corner of the outer wall of Acre, to cover 
the approach to the Accursed Tower at the corner of the 
inner wall (Templar of Tyre, §255 (491), §258 (494) (ed. 
Minervini, 208, 212; ed. Raynaud, 244, 247); Sanudo. 111, 
xii, 21 (ed. Bongars, 231); Jacoby 1993: 95). In 1287-8, 
Alice, countess of Blois, also paid for the construction of 
a tower on the outer eastern wall facing St Nicolas and 
for strengthening the outer wall of Montmusard between 
the gate of St Thomas (or St Lazarus) and the gate of Evil 
Step (Malpas) (see no. 379). In September 1288, Pope 
Nicolas IV loaned the patriarch and papal legate, Nicolas 
of Hanapes, 4,000 livres tournois to be spent on amongst 
other things the repair of Acre’s walls and moats; one 
product of this loan was the construction of the tower or 
gate of the Legate, or of the Patriarch, which stood at the 
seaward end of the east wall (Nicolas IV, Reg., ed. Langlois, 
no. 1357; Templar of Tyre, §257 (493), §262-3 (498-9) 
(ed. Minervini, 212, 218; ed. Raynaud, 247, 251); Jacoby 
D 1993: 95). 

The death of Baybars at the end of June 1277 gave the 
Franks in Acre some temporary respite. In 1283, his suc- 
cessor al-Mansur Sayf al-Din Qala’Un agreed a ten-year 
truce with representatives of Charles of Anjou and the 
military orders, by which he undertook to respect Frankish 
control of a strip of coastal territory between Sidon and 
‘Atlit, including Acre, Haifa, the plain of Acre, parts of the 
Carmel and the territory of ‘Atlit and the Hospitaller estates 
in Caesarea, and joint control of Iskandaruna (Scandalion) 
and other village settlements (Barag 1979; Mayer 1988: 
285; Holt 1995: 69-91). Inthe summer of 1290, however, 
taking the murder of some Muslim fallahin and merchants 
by newly arrived westerners as sufficient reason for break- 
ing the truce, Qala’in prepared to attack Acre; but he died 
in November before his preparations were complete. His 
successor, al-Ashraf Salah al-Din Khalil, appeared before 
Acre and began the siege on 5 April 1291. 

By this time the walled city had achieved the form in 
which it is depicted on the early fourteenth-century maps 
of Pietro Vesconte and Paolino Veneto (pls. v-vul, figs. 
1-2). A double wall enclosed the north-western part of the 
old city as well as Montmusard, which was still separated 
from the old city by the latter’s twelfth-century wall and 
ditch. On the east side there were four principal towers or 
gate-towers on the inner wall between the sea on the south 
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Map of Acre by Pietro Vesconte as published by Marino Sanudo, c.1320 (map A): Bodleian Library, University of Oxford, Ms. 
10,016 (Tanner 190), fol. 207r. 
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vt Map of Acre by Paolino Veneto, 1323 (map A): Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana, Venice, Ms. lat. 399 (colloc. 1610), fol. 84v. 


and the Accursed Tower at the north-east corner: two 
towers of the Genoese (the southern one by the sea being 
the former gate of Geoffrey le Tor); a gate in the centre 
belonging to the Teutonic Order (though the tower of the 
Germans itself stood inside the wails) and representing 
the twelfth-century gate of St Nicolas or its successor; and 
north of it the Pilgrims’ Tower, which faced the new gate 
of St Nicolas on the outer wall. The outer wall on this side 
also had four towers or gate-towers between the sea and 
the tower of the King (Henry II) at the north-east corner: a 
small tower standing in the sea, the Bridge Gate or tower 
of the Legate or Patriarch, the Butchers’ Tower or Bridge 
Tower, and the gate-tower of St Nicolas. Near the last 
would have been the new tower of Countess Alice. On the 
inner wall between the Accursed Tower and the point at 
which the wall was met by the wall of Montmusard stood 
the tower of Blood and at least one other; and on the cor- 
responding outer wall stood the tower of the English, with 
Edward I's barbican, and perhaps the barbican of King 
Hugh III. The inner wall of Montmusard had at least five 
towers, three of them corresponding to gates on the outer 
wall: the gate of St Antony at the southern end, the gate 
of Evil Step in the centre and the gate of St Lazarus (or St 
Thomas) by the sea at the north end. There was the same 
number of towers on the outer wall, including a smaller 
rounded one standing in the sea (cf. Frankel 1987). The 
defence of the walls was divided into four sectors. The 
troops of the king and the Teutonic knights took the most 
vulnerable sector at the north-east corner of the old city, 


around the Accursed Tower. To the south of them were the 
French and English contingents under John of Grailly, the 
constable, and Otto of Grandson respectively. The master 
of the Hospital and the rector of the Spanish confrater- 
nity of St James (see no. 409) took the southern part of 
Montmusard up to and including the gate of Evil Step, and 
the Templars and Italian confraternity of the Holy Spirit 
(see no. 386) the northern part. 

The Mamluks concentrated on the double walls defend- 
ing the old city on the north-east, setting up siege works 
with large stone-throwing machines behind them between 
the tower of St Nicolas and the barbican (sbaralium) of the 
Lord Edward. They also began mining a recently con- 
structed earthwork (terram novam, factam nuper) and the 
newly built round tower of King Henry II in front of the 
Accursed Tower, the barbican of King Hugh III, the tower 
of the countess of Blois, and the tower of St Nicolas. The 
discovery in 2002 of a dump of some seventy trébuchet 
stones (diam. 20-42 cm) just north of the northern part 
of Montmusard, some 120 m from present shore line, 
also suggests that they bombarded the gate of St Lazarus 
from the positions where the men of Hama were stationed 
(Porat 2005; cf. Kedar 1997: 16]). According to Abu’l- 
Fida’, who participated with them in the siege, at one point 
the Muslims beside the sea came under bombardment 
from a Frankish trébuchet mounted on a ship. 

When King Henry II arrived from Cyprus on 4 May, 
William of Villiers and the Templar William of Cafran held 
a parley with the sultan in front of the gate of the Legate (or 
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Patriarch). The Franks, however, refused to surrender and 
the Muslim bombardment continued, the Pisans respond- 
ing with trébuchets set up on open ground near the church 
of St Romanus (no. 442). Eventually the damage to the 
barbican of King Hugh III became so extensive that, on 
8 May, the Franks set fire to it and to the bridge linking it 
to the wall, before abandoning it. By night the Templars 
with some French and English knights then carried out 
a raid from the gate of St Lazarus at the north end of 
Montmusard on the Muslims camped before the Accursed 
Tower. Another such attempt was also made from the gate 
of St Antony, at the south end of the wall of Montmusard. 
On 15-16 May, the Muslims occupied the tower of King 
Henry II, after piling sand to make a causeway over the 
parts of it that had collapsed into the ditch. The side of it 
facing the city, however, was still standing; and the Franks 
therefore bombarded it. On Friday 18 May, a general 
attack along the length of the walls was made. One group 
of Muslims finally succeeded in breaking into the city from 
the tower of King Henry II by crossing the stone bridge 
over the inner ditch and forcing an entry through the 
gate in the Accursed Tower. They then swept past the 
church of St Romanus towards St Leonard’s (no. 419) and 
the Teutonic Order’s compound (no. 425). Meanwhile 
another party worked westward from the Accursed Tower 
between the two walls towards the gate of St Antony. 
There they were counter-attacked by the master of the 
Temple, William of Beaujeu, and the Hospitallers advanc- 
ing from the northern end of Montmusard between the 
walls. Coming up against the mass of Muslims, these were 
showered alternately with Greek fire and javelins, one of 
which fatally struck the master. As the gate of St Antony 
was closed, he was carried across a bridge and through a 
small private door into the house of Mary, the wife of James 
of Mandalé (Amigdala), which evidently stood within the 
old city, and from there to the southern strand and to the 
Temple (no. 452), where he died. Meanwhile attacks were 
being made on the tower of St Nicolas and the tower of the 
Legate, the latter standing on the shore at the south end 
of the outer town wall. Here the Muslims removed from 
the water the spikes which the Franks had placed there to 
prevent cavalry getting around the end of the wall. John 
of Grailly and Otto of Grandson were unable to hold them 
back. The king and those who could now took ship for 
Cyprus, though the patriarch and papal legate, Nicolas, fell 
into the sea and drowned while being helped on board ship. 
The remaining population retreated to the Templar castle 
at the south-western corner of the peninsula. The castle 
was taken by assault after attempts to broker a surrender 
failed ten days later, on Wednesday 28 May. The Franks 
remaining in the city were rounded up and massacred 
and the city itself destroyed (Templar of Tyre, §§253-72 


(489-508) (ed. Minervini, 206-26; ed. Raynaud, 243- 
56); Excidii Aconis Gestorum Collectio (CCCM, ccu, 46-96); 
Thadeus (CCCM, ccil, 97-164); Sanudo, 111, 13, 21 (ed. 
Bongars, 230-1); Ludolf of Sudheim 1336-41a: 340-1; 
1336—41b: 54-61; al-Jazari, trans. Sauvaget, 5; Abt’l- 
Fida’ (RHC Or, 1, 163-4); Mufaddal ibn Abr'l-Fada’il 1358: 
540-7; al-Maaqrizi c.1400b: 11.i, 125-6; Christopher of 
Cyprus 1435: 204-8; Amadi ¢.1550: 220-5; Hill 1948: 
tr, 185-8; Runciman 1951: ui, 412-21; Prawer 1975: 
ir, 539-57; Little 1986). 


Some twenty-four churches are recorded in Acre between 
1104 and 1187 (fig. 3). The diocese was dependent, as in 
earlier times, on the metropolitan see of Tyre. This prob- 
ably explains why no Latin bishop appears to have been 
appointed until after Tyre had been taken by the Franks, 
in 1128. The Latin cathedral, dedicated to the Holy Cross 
(no. 371), occupied the site of the former great mosque 
and the bishop’s palace (no. 372) stood near it. The 
patriarch of Jerusalem also had a palace in Acre before 
1187 (no. 385) and the archbishop of Tyre had one in the 
thirteenth century (no. 373). Two Latin parish churches 
are also recorded in the twelfth century: St Andrew, which 
was rebuilt in the Gothic style in the thirteenth century 
(no. 393), and St Michael (no. 436). The church of St 
Demetrius (no. 402), near the harbour, was also a parish 
church until 1260, but in the early twelfth century it 
seems more likely to have been Orthodox. By 1166, a 
cemetery chapel of St Nicolas had also been established 
outside the city walls (no. 438). The Italian communes 
had their own churches and parishes, which were vir- 
tually independent of the bishop of Acre. giving rise to 
a series of continuing disputes over their status. Those 
recorded in the twelfth century include St Laurence of the 
Genoese (no. 415), established soon after 1 104, St Mark 
of the Venetians (no. 420), established soon after 1123, 
and St Peter of the Pisans (no. 440), established in 1168. 
A church of St Mary of the Genoese (no. 424) is also men- 
tioned in 1227. 

Anumber ofthe monastic houses in Jerusalem also estab- 
lished churches or priories in Acre before 1187. Principal 
among these was the chapter of the Holy Sepulchre (Vol. 
1, no. 283), whose church in Acre was established 
between 1137-8 and 1141 (no. 384), probably next to 
the patriarchate (no. 385). The Augustinian canons of 
the Templum Domini (Vol. 111, no. 367) also had a church 
of St Andrew outside the walls of Acre in 1166, but it is 
uncertain how far from the city it stood (no. 394). The 
abbey of St Mary of Mount Sion (Vol. 11, no. 336) had 
two churches: St Leonard (no. 419), first mentioned in 
1149, and St Romanus (no. 442), first recorded in 1179, 
both of them being situated in the eastern part of the old 
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city. The Benedictine monks of St Mary Latin (Vol. 111, no. 
334) possessed a church in Acre by 1173 (no. 428), and 
those of St Mary in the Valley of Jehoshaphat (Vol. 111, 
no. 337) one by 1155 (no. 431); while the Benedictine 
nuns of St Anne (Vol. 111, no. 305) had a church near 
the harbour by 1168 (no. 395). The Benedictine abbey 
of Mount Tabor also probably held the church of St James 
(no. 409) in the eastern part of the old city before 1187. 
Of the military orders, the Hospitallers had a church of St 
John the Baptist in Acre by 1149 and a hospital by 1175 
(nos. 410-11). The Templars also had a house by c.1165 
(no. 451), and the order of St Lazarus a daughter house 
and a hospital by 1 161, located just east of the Hospitallers 
and south of the gate of Our Lady (no. 418). In 1185, the 
Premonstratensian canons of St Samuel (Vol. 11, no. 159) 
possessed a house on the west side of the castle, next to the 
town wall, and one of the towers on the wall itself, besides 
various market rents granted them by Baldwin II and 
Amalric (see no. 443): it appears very possible that the 
canons who lived there served the Chapel Royal, as their 
fellow canons also seem to have done in Jerusalem (Vol. 
Il, nos. 285, 329). Between 1159/81] and 1187, the 
hospital of the Fratres Cruciferi in Bologna also established 
the hospital of the Holy Trinity (no. 386) in the Pisan 
quarter of the old city. 

We are less well informed about Orthodox and non- 
Chalcedonian churches in the twelfth century. As already 
mentioned, the parish church of St Demetrius (no. 402), 
first mentioned in 1110 and located just north of the 
harbour, may well have been Orthodox originally. The 
prior ofthe church of St George of the Portico (de Xisto) (no. 
407). also situated near the harbour, was given the right 
to an episcopal ring, staff and mitre by Pope Alexander 
HE (1159-81), Suggesting that he may have been an 
Orthodox bishop. Both of these churches, however, were 
later in Latin hands, An Armenian hospital in the eastern 
part of the old city (no. 375) was taken over by the 
Teutonic Order after 1192. The Syrian Jacobite cathe- 
dral of St Mary Magdalene (no. 435). first mentioned in 
1206, also probably existed before 1187: it too was in the 
eastern part ofthe city. In the twelfth century Muslims and 
Christians also shared the Shrine at the Spring of the Oxen 
(no. 449), outside the east wall of the city. 

After the return of Acre to Frankish hands in 1191, 
the number of churches in the city and in its new walled 
suburb of Montmusard increased substantially, Partly as 
a result of the general increase in population but also 
because of the need to accommodate a large number of 
religious houses and cathedral chapters that had become 
refugees from their home towns and cities as a result of 
Saladin s conquests. James of Vitry, who arrived in Acre 
as bishop in November 1216. described the Christian 
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community of Acre as a beast with nine heads fighting 
against each other. There were Syrian Jacobites, under 
their own archbishop, and Syrian Orthodox, who recog- 
nized the authority of the Latin bishop, to both of whom 
he preached through Arabic interpreters. The Nestorians, 
Georgians and Armenians were more difficult for him to 
deal with, as they had no bishops in the city. Then there 
were the communities of Genoese, Pisans and Venetians, 
who had their own chapels outside the authority of the 
archbishop. Most of his flock consisted of indigenous 
Latins, known as Pullani, of whom he has little good to say, 
and western immigrants, whose moral depravity knew 
no bounds (Lettres, 11, ed. Huygens, 83-8, 96-7; trans. 
Duchet-Suchaux, 47-57, 71-3). 

Another problem for the bishop of Acre in the thirteenth 
century was that many of those religious houses and mili- 
tary orders that were not already exempt from his author- 
ity looked for direction not to him but to the patriarch of 
Jerusalem, who was himself now residing in the city (no. 
385). The status of the patriarch was also considerably 
enhanced in this period by the granting of legatine powers 
by the pope. The presence in Acre of a number of reli- 
gious establishments which claimed independence from 
the authority of the local bishop gave rise to serious clashes 
of authority between the bishop and the patriarch, which 
were only finally resolved in 1262, when Pope Urban IV, 
himself a former patriarch, assigned the see of Acre to the 
new patriarch, William II of Agen, to hold in commen- 
dam until such time as Jerusalem should be returned to 
Christian hands (see no. 371), 

Among the religious personnel from other dioceses who 
moved to Acre after 119] were the bishop and chapter of 
Bethlehem (Vol. 1, no. 61), who settled in the southern 
part of city, probably in houses that the church had pos- 
sessed before 1187 (no. 376). The church of Bethlehem 
may also have possessed the adjacent church of St Mary 
of the Square (no. 430), first mentioned in 1227, though 
the Bethlehem hospital was located in Montmusard (no. 
377). The house or Palace of the bishop of Hebron (Vol. 
TNO. 100) also seems to have been built in Montmusard, 
in the Tannery area outside the gate of St Michael, on 
land granted by the crown between 1191 and c.1233 
(no. 383). The bishop and chapter of Lydda (Vol. 1, 
no. 137) are mentioned in Acre through the thirteenth 
century; there was also a pro-cathedral of St George of 
Lydda located in Montmusard from ¢.1225 (no. 405). 
The archbishop and chapter of Nazareth (Vol. 11, no. 169) 
were in Acre from 1198. They returned briefly to Nazareth 
between ¢.1250 and 1255, but by 1256 were established 
in the church of St Mary of the Knights (no. 426), between 
the Hospital of st John and the castle. This church had 
Probably been acquired from the order of St Thomas 





around 1230, and the archbishop’s palace (no. 427) was 
sited on the south side of it. The bishop of Tiberias (Vol. 
u, no. 255) also had a residence in Acre (no. 453) after 
1247, when Tiberias fell again to the Ayyubids. A bishop 
of Sebaste (Vol. 11, no. 225) is also mentioned in Acre in 
1203; in 1256, however, the bishop was being supported 
by a canonry in the Holy Sepulchre, while the chapter 
remained in France (see p. 164). 

The principal Augustinian community from Jerusalem 
to have settled in Acre after 1191 was the chapter of the 
Holy Sepulchre, which simply moved to the church that it 
had held there before 1187 (no. 384). The canons of the 
Templum Domini left Jerusalem for Cyprus in 1187, but 
by 1220 were established in a house in Acre, where they 
had held some properties before 1187. They seem to have 
moved later to a new property which they acquired in the 
Provencal quarter in 1233 (no. 452). The abbot of the 
Mount of Olives, whose community had served the church 
of the Ascension in Jerusalem (Vol. 111, no. 284), is men- 
tioned in Acre between 1204 and 1259 (no. 391); but it 
is uncertain whether there was still a functioning chapter 
in the thirteenth century. The chapter of the abbey of St 
Mary of Mount Sion (Vol. 111, no. 336) simply moved to 
the church of St Leonard (no. 419), which they had held 
before 1187. The priory of St Mary and All Saints, penitent 
sisters following the rule of St Augustine, which existed in 
Acre in 1231 (no. 422), represented the community of the 
former abbey of St Mary of the Three Shades, near Lydda 
(Vol. 11, no. 215). Similarly the hospital of St Catherine 
of the Battlefield (no. 399), which was established in 
Montmusard by 1232, may be identified as the refugee 
community of the priory of St Catherine of Montgisart 
(Vol. 1, no. 122), returned from Trani in Apulia whence 
they had fled in 1187. 

Those Benedictine monks of St Mary Latin in Jerusalem 
(Vol. 111, no. 334) who escaped the city in 1187 seem to 
have gone at first to the church of St Mary Latin in Agira, 
in Sicily; but a community returned to Acre soon after 
1191 to occupy the existing church of St Mary Latin in 
the old city (no. 428). Their sister community of St Mary 
the Great (Vol. 111, no. 335) also appears in Acre and 
in Nicosia in the thirteenth century as St Mary of Tyre 
(no. 431). These houses were probably formed initially 
from sisters who had fled Jerusalem for Tyre in 1187 (no. 
470), though some also seem to have gone to Venice. 
Their church in Acre was built in 1203. The Benedictine 
abbot and monks who escaped from St Mary in the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat (Vol. 111, no. 337) went at first to their 
Priory in Messina; they returned to Acre by 1198, where 
their house and church in the Genoese quarter existed 
before 1187 (no. 432). The abbot and monks of Mount 
Tabor (Vol. 1, no. 15 5) settled in the eastern part of the 
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old city, where they had possessed houses before 1187 
(no. 392) and the church of St James by 1214 (no. 409). 
They may have returned to Mount Tabor after 1229, but 
in 1255 their properties were granted to the Hospitallers 
and the remaining brothers were absorbed into other reli- 
gious houses. In 1214 they had been leasing the church 
of St James to the order of St Thomas; but around 1230 it 
seems to have passed to the Spanish military confraternity 
of the Sword, or St James, which was itself absorbed into 
the Hospitallers in 1254. The Benedictine nuns of Bethany 
(Vol. 1, nos. 59-60) established themselves in the monas- 
tery of St Lazarus of Bethany in the old city, north-east of 
the cathedral, probably soon after 1191 (no. 417): while 
the sisters from St Anne’s abbey in Jerusalem (Vol. 111, 
no. 305) moved to the church that they had held in Acre 
before 1187 (no. 395). By 1266, the Benedictine sisters 
known as the Carpitanae of Antioch also appear to have 
had a house in Acre (no. 378), though after Antioch fell to 
Baybars in 1268 their principal house came to be the one 
established in Nicosia. The Premonstratensian canons of 
St Samuel (Vol. 11, no. 159) also occupied a property that 
they had held in Acre before 1187, on the west side of castle 
beside the town wall (no. 443); as already remarked, it is 
possible that, as in Jerusalem (see Vol. 111, no. 329), they 
also served in the Chapel Royal inside the castle. 

The military orders also made Acre their headquar- 
ters while Jerusalem remained in Muslim hands. The 
Hospitallers of St John expanded and rebuilt their church 
and conventual buildings after 1191 (nos, 410-11) just 
within the north wall of the old city. A house of sisters of 
St John was established to the west of them by 1219 (no. 
412) and a separate auberge for the knights was built in 
Montmusard sometime after 1230 (no. 413). After 1200, 
the order also built a chapel of St Michael (no. 437) in the 


before 1187, enlarging and fortifying it as an independ- 
ent castle at the south-eastern tip of the promontory. The 
master’s residence, however, was located near the Court of 
the Chain, close to the harbour (no. 451). After 1191, the 
brothers of St Lazarus of Jerusalem probably returned to the 
house that they had possessed before 1187 near the gate 
of Our Lady; but in 1240 they acquired the site for a new 
church and hospital at the north end of Montmusard (no. 
418). The church of ‘St Laurence of the Knights’ (no. 416) 
that is shown on some early fourteenth-century maps 
seems more likely to be a mistaken reference to St Lazarus 
of the Knights than to denote a separate house. Another 
hospitaller order that had been established in Jerusalem in 
the twelfth century was that of St Stephen of Hungary (Vol. 
111, no. 361), which held the church of St Stephen in the 
eastern part of the old city of Acre by 1223 (mo. 445). 
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Two new military orders trace their origins to the siege 
of Acre between 1189 and 1191. The Teutonic Order, or 
hospital of St Mary of the Germans (no. 425), developed 
from a German field hospital set up in the Crusader camp 
besieging Acre in 1189-90. After the fall of the city it 
moved into the eastern part of the old city, initially occu- 
pying buildings belonging to an earlier Armenian hospital 
{no. 375). The order of St Thomas of Canterbury devel- 
oped from an English field hospital in 1191. After the city’s 
capture it moved just inside the gate of St Nicolas (no. 
447). At this time the order also seems to have acquired 
a number of churches inside the city, which are listed in a 
contirmation of 1208: St George of the Portico (no. 407), 
near the harbour, which was sold in 1230 to become the 
Orthodox monastery of St Sabas; St Nicolas of the Field of 
the English (no. 439), which was located in the eastern 
part of the old city; St Mary (of the Knights) (no. 426), 
which was disposed of to the archbishop and chapter of 
Nazareth, probably c.1230: and St Peter (no. 441), about 
which nothing more is known. In 1214 the order also 
appears to have been leasing from the abbot of Mount 
Tabor the church of St James (no. 409), in the eastern 
part of the old city. In 1227-8, however, the order moved 
to new conventual buildings and a new church beside the 
sea in Montmusard (no. 447), The church of St James sub- 
sequently passed to the Spanish confraternity of the Sword 
and. in 1255, tothe Hospitallers, 

The heads of two of the newly arrived communities 
in Acre in the thirteenth century were suffragans of the 
bishop of Acre. One was the minister of the house of the 
order of the Holy Trinity and Captives (no. 387), which 
Was established in Montmusard by 1210-12: the 
principal work was the ranso 
Muslims. The othe 
Convertite Sisters, 


order’s 
ming of prisoners from the 
r was the prioress of the Magdalenes, or 
whose house was also in Montmusard 
ino. 388). The Dominicans, or Preaching Friars, estab- 
lished a house near the western shore in the old city in 
1227 (no. 380): and st Francis himself is credited with 
establishing the house of the Franci 
in Montmusard in 12 19-20 ( 
to have been a house of Fran 
(no. 401). The Friars ofthe 
Jesus Christ. had 





own daughter house in Nicosia. The abbey probably also 
had a daughter house in Constantinople in 1223, and 
more certainly one in Tripoli in 1238. 

Anumber of hospitals catering for pilgrims from different 
parts of Europe also sprang up in Acre in the thirteenth 
century, in addition to the hospitals of the order of St John, 
the Teutonic Order, the order of St Thomas of Canterbury 
and the church of Bethlehem. Most of the newer smaller 
ones are first mentioned in the 1250s or 1260s and were 
located in Montmusard. They included: the hospital of St 
Antony, which was probably associated with the order of 
St Antony, from the Dauphiné (no. 396); the leper hospi- 
tal of St Bartholomew of Beirut (no. 397); the hospital of 
St Brigid, or Bride (no. 398), which was probably Irish, 
Welsh or English; the hospital of St Denys, which was no 
doubt French (no. 403); and the hospital of St Martin of 
the Bretons (no. 421). The hospital of St Giles (no. 408) 
was established in Montmusard by 1225, but in 1258 its 
buildings were leased to the Templars, who appear subse- 
quently to have taken over the appointment of the prior, 
against the wishes of the bishop and patriarch. A church 
of St Elide, a saint from the Auvergne, is also mentioned in 
1266 (no. 404). 

In addition to the churches of the Genoese, Venetians 
and Pisans, the merchants of Ancona were granted per- 
mission to establish a church in the old city in 1257, 
though it is uncertain whether they ever did so (no. 374). 
The citizens of Marseilles, however, established the church 
of St Mary of the Provencals (no, 429) in the Provencal 
quarter, south-east of the Venetians, by 1260. Private 
chapels that are recorded include a portable one belong- 
ing to Odo, count of Nevers, who died in 1266 (p. 46); one 
established by Alice, countess of Blois, in 1287-8 (no. 
379); and possibly one that is illustrated in a manuscript 
of Joinville’s Credo (p. 57). 

As in the period before 1187, our knowledge of the non- 
Latin churches and monasteries in Acre in the thirteenth 
century is very partial. Greek Orthodox churches included 
St Catherine (no, 400), a dependency of the abbey of St 
Catherine on Mount Sinai (Vol. 4, no. 1 50); the monas- 
tery of St Sabas, which was established in 1230 near the 
harbour in the church of St George of the Portico, itself 
Probably Orthodox before 1187 (no. 407); the monas- 
tery of St Theodosius (no. 446), which is mentioned in 
1216 asa dependency of the monastery of that name near 
Bethlehem (Vol. 11, no. 221); and St George of the Greeks 
(no. 406), the nunnery of St John of the Greeks (no. 414) 
and probably also St Sergius (no. 444), all three of which 
are mentioned in Montmusard in 1273. In addition, a 
Syrian Malkite bishop is mentioned in 1222 (no. 450): 
and a Syrian Jacobite cathedral of St Mary Magdalene (no. 
435) was located in 1206 in the eastern part of the city. 
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ishop James of Vitry also writes of Maronites, though it 
; doubtful whether there was a Maronite church in Acre 
efore the seventeenth century (no. 389). A ruling of the 
‘ourt of Burgesses made in the 1190s required all Syrians 
Malkites), Greeks, Nestorians, Jacobites, Samaritans, Jews 
nd Nestorian merchants from Mosul (Mosserins) who 
vere subject to the Cour de la Fonde to reside within the 
ity, so that they would not escape royal taxation or the 
urisdiction exercised by the Court of Burgesses (Assises 
les Bourgeois, CCXLII1 (RHC Lois, 1, 178-81); Jacoby 
1001b: 287-9, 293; cf. Richard 1966). Joshua Prawer’s 
articular reading of this text led him to suggest the exist- 
nce of enforced segregation between the indigenous and 
atin communities, with the former being settled largely in 
Montmusard (1988: 259-63). The continued existence of 
hurches of eastern rite — not to mention a synagogue (see 
elow) — in the old city of Acre in the thirteenth century, 
1owever, renders such a view untenable. While it is true 
hat the sources do point to instances of Christians of the 
ame nationality or denomination living around a particu- 
ar church, there no evidence to suggest that Latins and 
10n-Latins in Frankish Acre were segregated into separate 
Juarters (cf. Jacoby D 1993: 83-8). 

Many of the refugee religious communities that were 
‘rammed into Acre in the thirteenth century faced severe 
sconomic difficulties, particularly those whose estates 
were in Muslim hands and who did not have alternative 
sources of income to draw on in Cyprus or the West. Two 
10table cases of churches becoming disaffected occurred 
oefore 1291. The former parish church of St Demetrius 
no. 402), which had lost most of its parish and parish- 
oners as a result of the expansion of the Venetian quarter, 
was leased to the Venetian church of St Mark in 1260 and 
was finally sold to it in 1290, though by then it appears 
to have been quite derelict. The church of St Mary in the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat (no. 432), in the Genoese quarter, 
was severely damaged in the war of St Sabas and, after 
being used as collateral for a loan from the Hospitallers, 
was finally sold to them 1289. By then it too was derelict. 
Before the fall of Acre, the abbot and monks were evacu- 
ated, with part of their archive, to their house in Messina, 
In Sicily. 

Apart from St Paul’s visit (Acts 21.7) and the apocry- 
phal visit by St Peter, Acre’s New Testament associations 
are few. In 1211-12, Wilbrand of Oldenburg recorded 
that the Virgin Mary had also entered the city, ‘and where 
she rested, there a fine church has been built, which is 
held in great veneration’ (ch. 1, i, 15 (ed. Laurent, 164; 
THC, 111, 200)). It is uncertain which church this was, 
ais at least ten churches dedicated to St Mary are known 
in the city. It is possible, however, that the gate through 
which she was supposed to have entered the city was the 


one known as the gate of Our Lady. Despite its lack of any 
attested holy places of its own, the fact that its harbour 
was incomparably safer than any other to the south of it 
in Palestine and that Tyre was not taken until 1128 meant 
that Acre became the principal port of arrival for pilgrims 
visiting the holy sites of Judaea and Galilee from soon after 
its capture in 1104 (cf. Jacoby D 2002). It continued to 
be the main port for pilgrims even after many of the holy 
places themselves had fallen subject to Muslim control in 
the thirteenth century, even supporting some related craft 
industries, such as a workshop producing lead ampullae 
for pilgrims (Syon 1999). At that time, however, Acre’s 
churches themselves became the object of pilgrims’ atten- 
tion, partly on account of the relics that they contained, 
but also because of the indulgences that could be obtained 
from visiting them. The Pelrinages et Pardouns de Acre lists 
the places at which indulgences could be obtained around 
1258-64 (see Table 1). It is of considerable interest, not 
only for giving the names and tariffs of indulgences offered 
by some thirty-nine different churches, but also for its 
topographical value, since the shrines appear to be set out 
in the order in which they could be visited (Jacoby D 2001; 
cf. Grabois 1983). 

Some other grants of indulgences made to Acre's 
churches in the thirteenth century are also known. In 
1226, Pope Honorius HI granted twenty days’ indulgence 
to those visiting the church and Hospital of St John (no. 
410-11) on St John’s day (Reg.. ed. Pressutti, 1, 452, 
no. 6097: Cart. des Hosp., 11, 357, no. 1849). In 1256, 
Alexander IV granted a hundred days to those who visited 
the church of St Francis (no. 381) within the octave of the 
feasts of St Francis, St Antony and St Clare (Golubovich 
1906: 1, 234, 417; Governanti 1958: 33-4, 80, appx. 
1). In 1288, Nicolas IV granted one year and forty days 
to those who visited the Hospitallers’ cemetery chapel of 
St Michael (no. 437) on the feasts of St John the Baptist, 
St Mary and St Michael (Reg., ed. Langlois, 1, 64, no. 
333: Cart. des Hosp., 111, 523-4, no. 4020; RRH Ad, 101, 
no. 1479e), and the same for visitors to the church of St 
John (Reg., ed. Langlois, 1, 64, no. 334); and in 1290, he 
granted forty days to those who attended St John’s church 
on the date of the solumn procession (Reg., ed. Langlois, 1. 
537, no. 3457; Cart. des Hosp., 111, 576, no. 4128). 

As well as contributing to the defences of Acre, various 
people made pious bequests in their wills to the churches of 
the city. Three of the most useful documents of this kind for 
the student of church history are the wills of Saliba, a con- 
frere of the Hospital of St John, who died in 1264 (Cart. des 
Hosp., 11, 91-2, no. 3105; RRH, 349-50, no. 1334), of 
Odo, count of Nevers, who died while on military service in 
Acre in 1266 (Chazaud, ‘Inventaire’; cf. Templar of Tyre, 
§103 (339) (ed. Minervini, 104; ed. Raynaud, 176-7)), 
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Table 1 Indulgences listed in the Pelrinages et Pardouns de Acre (1258-64) 


Stations mentioned in the text 


ala bourde la vile 
a Seint Nicholas 
as Alemayns 
chescun jour 
a Seint Leonard 
a Seint Romant 
a Seint Estevene 
a Seint Samuel 
a Seint Lazer de Bethayne 
a Sepulcre 
a Nostre Dame de Chevalers 
a Nostre Dame de Sur 
a Seinte Croyz 
a Seint Mare de Venyse 
a Seint Lorenz 
a losaphat 
a La Latyne 
a Seint Pere de Pyse 
a Seint Anne 
a Seint Esprit 
a Bedlehem 
a Seint Andre 
al Temple 
a Freres preschours 
a Seint Michel 
a Freres desakes 
a le Hospital Seint lohan 
é tant de foyz come vous alez entour 
le paleis de malades 
¢ le digmangt a processioun 
a Seint Gyle 
a la Magdalene 
a la Katerine 
a la Trinite 
a Seinte Bryde 
a Seint Martyn de Bretons 
a Lazer de Chevalers 
a Seint Thomas 
e chescun mardi 
a Seint Bartholomey 
a Seint Antoyne 
as Freres menours 
a Repentires 
a Seint Denys 
a Seint George 


160 
405 St George - 


There appears to have been no permanently established 
8 to England two years Muslim community in Acre under Frankish rule, though 
gh de Nevill’). 
in these three wills are 


later (Giuseppe, ‘0 
The lists of beneficiaries appearing 
compared in Table 2. 


No. 


438 
425 


419 
442 
445 
443 
417 
384 
426 
431 
371 
420 
415 
432 
428 
440 
395 
386 
376 
393 
451 
380 
436 
382 
411 
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Identification Years AVS 
; ; 40 

at the edge of the city 4 a 

St Nicolas 4 

St Mary of the Germans 4 


(and) each day (thereafter) ae 
St Leonard 10 
St Romanus 
St Stephen 4 
St Samuel | an 

ra 


St Lazarus of Bethan y : 
Holy Sepulchre 160 
Our Lady of the Knights 5 
Our Lady of Tyre 3 
Holy Cross 3 
St Mark of the Venetians 
St Laurence of the Genoese 40 
St Mary in the Valley of Jehoshaphat 40 
St Mary Latin 
St Peter of the Pisans 
St Anne 
Holy Spirit 
Church of Bethlehem 
St Andrew 
Templars 
Dominicans 
St Michael 
Brothers of the Sack 
Hospital of St John 
and each time that you go around ; 40 
the infirmary 
and at the procession on Sunday 240 
St Giles 
St Mary Magdalene 
St Catherine 
Holy Trinity 
St Brigid 
St Martin of the Bretons 
St Lazarus of the Knights 
St Thomas 
and each Tuesday 
St Bartholomew 
St Antony 
Franciscans 
Magdalenes 
St Denys 
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Some Muslims seem to have 
Space was set aside 
371). Muslim visi 


lived there for some years anda 
in the cathedral for them to pray in (no. 
tors to the city, however, would have 
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able 2: The beneticiaries of three thirteenth-century wills in Acre 





Odo, count of Nevers, 


Hugh de Nevill, 1267 











meselles de Bethléem 
ceus de la Carpitre 


Fopital dou Seint-Esperit 


ceus de Sainte-Anne 


mesiaus de Saint-Barthélemi 


provoires de Saint-Demitre 
Topital de Saint Denis 


lopital de Saint-Jean/ Saint 


nonnains Suint-Ladre de 


Saint-Ladre des Chevalers 
Saint-Martin des Bretons 


l'opital des Aleman: 
nonnains Nostre-Dame de Sur 


Nostre [dame] de Vamit 
nonnains de la Magdalene 


ceus de Saint Sarmiel 
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included merchants from Damascus, pilgrims from the 
Maghrib and Spain, and local fallahin (al-Harawi, trans. 
Sourdel-Thomine, 57-8; Ibn Jubayr, trans. Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, 354-6, 358-63; trans. Broadhurst, 
317-19, 323~5: Jacoby D 2005: 86). Muslim converts to 
Christianity are also mentioned by James of Vitry (Lettres, 
1, ed. Huygens, 88-9: trans. Duchet-Suchaux, 55-7). 
There had been a significant Jewish community in Acre in 
the eleventh century (Gil 1992: 189-91), but most Jews 
appear to have left the city in the wake of the Crusaders’ 
capture of it in 1104. None the less, some members 
remained. There was an established community with a 
rabbinical court when Maimonides stayed there in 1165, 
and in 1169-71 Benjamin of Tudela estimated it at around 
two hundred members, led by the rabbis Zadok, Japheth 
and Jonah (trans. Adler, 19: Prawer 1988: 60-2, 97, 
116, 141-3). In the thirteenth century, the community 
increased substantially in size, attracting immigrants from 
the orient as well as from Europe (Prawer 1975: 11, 556; 
1988: 119-21, 124-5, 231, 247-8, 253-4, 258-9]. 
Jacoby D 1977: 247-9: 2005: 85). Although Prawer 
located the Jewish quarter in Montmusard (1988: 103, 
259-63), the rue Iudeorum and domus Iudeorum which in 
1206 bordered the house of John le Tor (Strehkle, 33-4, 
no. 41) were more probably situated in the eastern part 
of the old city, close to the gate of Geoffrey le Tor (see no. 
435). The cemetery of the Jewish community of Acre lay 
on the slopes of Mount Carmel. just within the biblical land 
of Israel (Prawer | 988: 235, 253n. 3). 


After taking Acre and killing or otherwise disposing of its 
Frankish population, al-Ashraf Khalil entrust 
‘Alam al-Din Sanjar al- 
ing the city’s buildings, 
churches, to render it of nov 
expedition. This ‘Alam al-Di 
able thoroughness, with the result that 


Very little now 
survives of Acre’s medie 


val churches (cf. Abu’l-Fida’ (RHC 
Or.1, 164): al-Qalqashandi ¢.1400: 121), 
Some fragments of church architecture, however, did 


Survive as part of the booty that Was removed to Cairo by 


Among them is the portal that 
now forms the entrance to the mausoleum-madrasq of 
Sultan al-Nasir Muhammad (pls. vini—x), 


[It] is one of the most mary 
is of White marble ofw 
of workmanship, . 


ellous things made by man. for it 
onderful shape and of the highest quality 
. the bases, Capitals (‘adod), and shafts being 
all of one Piece, ( 


a al-Maqrizi, Khitat. trans. Creswell 1952: 11, 


According to al-Maqrizi, ‘Alam al 


-Din himself found this 
portal at the entrance to one of th 


e churches in Acre and 
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VI Cairo, mausoleum-madrasa of Sultan al-Nasir 


Muhammad: portal from a Frankish church in Acre. 


transported it to Cairo, where it remained in his house. 
The house subsequently passed to the ‘amir Baydara, 
but he was murdered before he could make use of the 
Portal. Following the deposition of al-N asir Muhammad in 
694 H/AD 1295, however, the new sultan, al-‘Adil Zayn 
al-Din Kitbugha, began building a madrasa on the site of 
a requisitioned house that had formerly belonged to the 
‘amir Sayf al-Din Balban al-Rashidi. The portal subse- 
quently came to his notice and he therefore took it from 
the heirs of ‘Amir Baydara to use as the doorway to his 
new madrasa. In 698 H/ap 1299, however, Kitbugha was 
desposed and al-N asir Muhammad returned to power. He 
purchased the unfinished madrasa, dedicated it as a wagf 
and appointed a guardian to complete its construction 
(al-Maqrizi, Khitat, trans. Creswell 1959: 11, 234: cf. al- 
Maqrizi c.1400b: 11.ii, 230). Thus, by a complicated chain 














xa-b i 
Cairo, mausoleum-madrasa of Sultan al-Nasir Muhammad: details of two part-roundels on the portal from a 


church in Acre. 


oe the Frankish portal came to occupy a prime posi- 
ie ae Muhammad's mausoleum-madrasa, which 
195): . se completed in 703 H/ap 1303-4 (Creswell 
1897. jac = pl. 85ab; Egypt 1949: 43 pl. 45; cf. Hanauer 
Pringle Tae 1982b: 121-2, pl. 5.1; Plaigneux 2006: 
sialioehick : 114, fig. 1). Other pieces of architectural 
129) includ may also have come to Cairo from Acre in 
Teripletwe a part-roundels decorated in the so-called 
nee esis op style of the later twelfth century, which 
ae with the same portal (pls. xa—b), and a pair 
aioe: . eee one of them decorated with represen- 
Pate ian Hie of the Rock (Templum Domini), a city 
fhe gui ee ee ) and another unidentified structure 
Keil gis: ), which flank the entrance to the mosque 
ae an Hasan ibn al-Nasir (Jacoby Z 1982b). 

io of its architectural finery, Acre itself was left as 

ying wreck ofits former self, while the administrative 


Frankish 


centre for its former territory was transferred to Safad. The 
pilgrim James of Verona, arriving by sea from Beirut in 
1335, wrote of it: 

When I came to that city I entered it lamenting and sighing, 
remembering that it had been a harbour and profitable dwelling 
place of Christians. Now, however, it is dashed to pieces and cast 
down. a habitation only for snakes and wild animals. For that city 
is situated on the sea, having a very fine harbour. And there are to 
be seen there the ruins of large buildings — and there are still fine 
towers and many palaces and many large buildings — but they are 
not inhabited by anyone; however, a few Saracens continue to live 
in them, most wicked and cruel towards Christians. (1335: 299) 


These Muslims most probably formed the congregation 
of the mosque which Giovanni Mariti records, no doubt 
on the basis of a now lost inscription, as having been built 
in Acre by Sharaf, son of the Mamluk sultan al-Mansur 
Husam al-Din Lajin (1297-9) (1769: HL, 78). 
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Ludolph of Sudheim also visited Acre in the 1330s and 
ranked it even in its destroyed state as more excellent in fine 
buildings than even Cairo, Alexandria and Damascus, 


for it was surrounded by many splendid towers half a stone's 
throw apart; and there were gates made (fracte!) in the thor- 
oughfares of the streets and high towers above the city’s gates 
and walls, which were so thick that carts could pass one another 
on the wall head. Apart from this, there were in the walls large 
stones ofa kind that have never been seen before. And although it 
was located on the sea shore, Acre was nevertheless entirely built 
of stone: and all the house walls were equal in height and their 
flat roofs were fortitied with walls, so that it was possible to fight 
from the roofs. And in the centre of the city there used to live mer- 
chants and artisans, around whom lived nobles in strong castles. 
For the king of Jerusalem and his brothers used to reside there. 
and the captains of the king of France and the princes of Galilee 
and Antioch, the lord (dux) of Caesarea, the lord (dux) of Tyre, 
of Cyprus and the lord (dux) of Tiberias and the lord (dominus) 
of Sagette, that is Sidon, the count of Tripoli, the count of Jaffa 
and the lord of Beirut and the lord of Tabor. All these nobles and 
princes had their own palaces in Acre within its circuit, strongly 
fortitied with towers and walls: and they marched forth with their 
soldiers and households, crowned with gold crowns and attired 
in silk garments, amusing themselves with jousting and hunting. 
There also lived in Acre the Templar brothers, the Hospitaller 
brothers. the brothers of the Teutonic house, the brothers of the 
Sword, the brothers of St ‘Thomas of Canterbury from England, 
and the brothers of St Lazarus (de Scolazaio) - all of them knights 
struggling continually in battle with the infidels. There also lived 
a Acre Lombards, Venetians, Pisans and Genoese, by whose 
arrogance Acre was set against itself and destroyed. All the mer- 
Chandise and wonderful things of the world were to be found in 
Acrevand there were also there languages ofall the nations of this 
World, about which no-one can expound enough. (1336-4 1a: 
339-40: ef 1336-4 1b: 50-4) 


Ludolph then gives an account of the fall of the city to the 
Mamluks. when according to him 88,000 Christians were 
killed. 3.000 were taken captive and only 200 escaped 
from the destroyed roofs of their houses. Of its contempo- 
rary inhabitants he writes: 
Nowadays in the city there subsist many paupers, living from 
pigeons, because an excessive multitude of pigeons live in the 
fractured and destroye also Jews supplying 


d houses. There are 
wine: and there sultan] continually 


are forty paid troops of [the 
guarding the harbour. | 336—ta: 34041) 


The Mamluks’ work of destruction had also included 
tipping large lumps ofmasonry into the harb 
its use by future Crusades (Nicolas of Poggibonsi 1346— 
30: 80). A somewhat different, apparently later, redaction 
of Ludolph’s description, however, recounts that in spite of 
the Muslims’ attempts to destroy the city’s buildings, 

yet in hardly any place 
the height ofa man, bu 


our to prevent 


have they been able to beat them down to 
tall the churches, walls, towers, and very 


many castles and palaces, remain almost entire, and, if it pleased 
God, could with great care be restored throughout to their former 
state. (1336—41b: 60) 


Despite such descriptions of devastation, the fact that 
both James of Verona and Ludolph of Sudheim were able 
to visit Acre demonstrates that it was not entirely out of 
bounds to western visitors. Indeed, in September 1304, 
thirteen years after the fall of the city, the Venetians had 
concluded a treaty with the governor of Safad, allowing 
their nationals to reside and trade in the district of Acre 
and to travel through it to the Holy Sepulchre (de Mas 
Latrie 1881). The commercial guide of Francesco Pegolotti 
also includes a short section dealing with the conversion 
rates between the weights and measures used in Acre 
after its fall to the Muslims and those in use in Cyprus 
(c.1310-40: 69). The legal status that commercial treaties 
acccorded to foreigners is discussed in a fatwa issued by the 
mufti al-Subki of Damascus in Safar 754/April 1351 and 
commented upon by Abu’l-Barakat of Aleppo in Shawwal 
771/May 1370 (Atiya 1935). This followed an incident 
involving Frankish merchants in Acre, which is summa- 
rized by Abu’l-Barakat as follows: 


the town of ‘Akka on the coast of the province of Safad has a 
harbour to which the merchants of the Franks resort by sea 
to sell what they bring with them and buy other goods instead 
and return to their homeland. And it was not their custom to 
celebrate their festivities publicly in ‘Akka, nor did they practise 
the usages of their native countries. Then one day the Franks 
gathered together and engaged persons who cut down olive 
branches for them, and they laid these on the shoulders of 
Muslim carriers with beams of wood. Then the Franks mounted 
on the beams a number of their boys with drums and flutes. 
And the said boys, while in the harbour, publicly prayed for 
the Sultan al-Malik al-Salih [Salah al-Din Salih, 752-5 H/AD 
1351-4]. Then all went to the ruins of ‘Akka, and at the head 
of the procession were the Mugaddim of the province and the 
harbour and a number of Muslims with drawn swords. When 
they reached the church, the boys riding (on the shoulders of 
Muslims) prayed to the Christ to succour the religion of the 


Cross; and one of them raised a lance with a banner attached to 
it. (Atiya 1935: 58-9) 


It is uncertain which Christian festival was being cele- 
brated here; noris it clear which of Acre’s former churches 
was being visited. Before the festivities could proceed 
further, however, all those participating, including the 
Franks, the Muslim carriers, the governor, the qadi and 
the muggadim of the province and of the harbour, were 
arrested and brought before the mamliik, who then sought 
legal advice from Damascus as to what to do. The advice. 
when it came, was that by publicly professing their religion 
the Franks had broken the terms of any treaty to which 
they may have been party and were thus the equivalent 




























































































xI_ Acre: Burj as-Sultan, from the south. 


of outlaws, while those Muslim officials who had allowed 
them to behave in such a manner also deserved punish- 
ment and dismissal (Atiya 1935: 59-61). 

In 840 H/AD 1436-7, the Mamluk sultan, al-Ashraf 
Sayf al-Din Barsbay, restored the former Venetian tower, 
now known as Burj as-Sultan (pl. x1), apparently to serve 
as a police and customs post overlooking the harbour 
(Sharon 1997: 31-4). Four decades later, the pilgrim 
Wilhelm Tzewas confirms that the sultan had stationed a 
large number of soldiers in Acre. Despite the partial filling 
of the harbour, however, he describes it as a good one for 
pilgrims, although, because of the dangers of the overland 
journey to Jerusalem, most preferred to disembark instead 
in Jaffa (1477-8: 370). This last point is supported by the 
Franciscan Francesco Suriano, who refers to a particular 
incident in Janin, north of Nablus, involving Italian pil- 
grims in 1460 (1485b: 156). Suriano also remarks that 
on the landward side the city 


a three sets of walls, an arbalast shot apart, with moats in the 
orm of escarpments built of cut stones, with towers within the 
Moats 40 paces apart, with very strong forts. And every nation 
in the world had a church there. 


During the siege the Muslims had 


Hae with sand a mound a halfa mile long a short distance from 
€ city as a defence against artillery. And to this day the stones 


of me bombardment look like a flock of sheep on the ground. 
(1485b: 162-3) 


ne rune control of Acre came to an end in 921 
Ott 5-16, when the city was surrendered to the 
oman sultan, Selim I (Celebi 1648-50: 41). In 1601, 
oe ps describes it as a ‘very strong fort and castell 
(160 ie SICInaHee the residence of the ‘amir of Tripoli 
Fakhr ; | ue De amir in question would have been 
aes q in, ‘amir of Sidon (1595-1634), who effectively 
Acre to his province and built a residence there 


Acre 


tN 
“1 





(Makhouly and Johns 1946: 42). Further information on 
the walls is provided by George Sandys: 


The carcasse shows that the body hath been strong, double 
immured, fortified with bulwarks and towers; to each wall a 
ditch, lined with stone, and under those divers secret posternes. 
You would think by the ruines, that the Cilie rather consisted 
wholly of divers conioyning Castles, then any way mixed with 
private dwellings: which witnesse a notable defence, and an unc- 
quall assault; or that the rage of the conquerors extended beyond 
conquest: the huge walls and arches turned topsie turvey, and 
lying like rockes upon the foundation. On the South-side lics 
the haven, no better then a bay; open to the West, North-West, 
and South-West winds: the bottom stony and ill for their cables. 
(1615: 204-5) 


Despite its stony bottom, the harbour continued to be used 
and, under the Capitulations of 1569 agreed between 
France and the Porte, a French trading post was estab- 
lished (Makhouly and Johns 1946: 42; Philipp 2001: 
94-6). Sixteenth-century firmdns record the export of 
wheat to Rhodes and the importation of muskets, which 
were sold illicitly to the bedouin (Heyd 1960: 81-2, 129: 
Petersen 2001; 71), though the principal export was 
cotton. Towards the end of the sixteenth century, Johann 
Zvallart also describes Acre as the most entire mercantile 
port of Palestine, adding that ‘it shows by the towers that 
there have been there many fine churches’ (1587: 309; cl. 
Rocchetta 1630: 195). The latter observation was echoed 
in 1617 by Nicolas Bénard, who noted in particular the 
churches of St Sabas and St John and the palace of the 
Hospitaller grand master (1621: 108: Enlart 1925: 11, 
10). Jean Thévenot, in 1658, counted the remains of some 
thirty churches, but remarks that the town 


is not much Inhabited, for there are not filly Houses in it, and 
these too rather Huts than Houses: Nevertheless there is a little 
Han, where the French Company of Sayde [Sidon] lodged at that 
time... (1687:1, 211; 1727: 11, 668; Enlart 1925: 11, 11). 


The Muslim traveller Evliya Celebi describes the ruined 
city in the mid seventeenth century as having had five 
walls with water-filled moats and seven gates: but within 
its spacious interior were orchards of fig and mulberry, 
and no trace of habitation. Such inhabitants as there were 
consisted of merchants and seamen. Towards the south of 
the enclosure, however, was ‘a square, towerlike, small 
fortress, eight hundred paces in circumference’, which had 
been built by Qoja Lala Mustafa Pasha, a minister of Sultan 
Sulayman II the Magnificent (1520-66). In this lived the 
military commander (duzdar) and garrison, with seven 
long guns overlooking the harbour. It also contained gra- 
naries, cisterns and a mosque of Sulayman II. It is uncer- 
tain where this structure stood, though it seems probable 
that it was on the site of the present Khan ash-Shawarda, 
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incorporating Burj as-Sultan. At the head of the harbour 
itself, to the south, was the Ambassadors’ Khan of Sinan 
Pasha with the mosque of Sinan Pasha (1586) beside it. 
The former was no doubt the present ‘French Khan’, or 
Khan al-Franj (Petersen 2001: 87), while the latter occu- 
pied the site of the present Sea Mosque (Jami* al-Bahr), 
built under Sulayman Pasha in 1806-7 (Petersen 2001: 
79-81, fig. 7, pls. 19-20). Outside the town Celebi saw a 
small public bath, which was daily encroached upon by 
dunes, and near it on the shore a ruined ‘palace’, evidently 
a former Frankish building (1648-50: 41-2). In 1658, 
Jean de Thévenot also saw ‘a square Tower in Acre, which 
serves for a Castle, with a House close by it that serves for 
a Serraglio to the Basha, when he is in that Town’ (1687: 
1,211). 

Some of the most useful descriptions of the ruins of Acre 
and of its churches were made during the century before 
the reconstruction of the city began in the mid eighteenth 
century. The Carmelite Fr Philippe de la Trés Sainte Trinité, 
for example, saw remains of three churches, entire except 
for their vaulting, which he identified as those of St Andrew 
and St John, and the church of the patriarchate (1669: 71; 
Enlart 1925: 11, 10), In April 1682, Cornelis de Bruyn 
made detailed drawings of the church of St Andrew (no. 
393) and of the courtyard of the Hospital of St John (no. 
411). He noted that the sea had carried away a great part 
of the city, ‘as may be easily discerned by the Ruins and 
Rubbish which are yet to be seen here and there in the sea, 
and which appear partly above the Water’. The masonry 
below water in the harbour, however, meant that most 
ships did not enter it, but stood off in the roadstead (1702: 
226-7).In 1685, it was from the deck of one such ship, the 
Jason, that Etienne Gravier d’Ortidres drew a panoramic 
view of Acre for his master, Louis XIV (pl. x11). This shows 
the entire sweep of the former city extending in an arc 
from the tip of the Promontory dominated by the ruins of 
St Andrew's church on the left to Tall al-Fukhkhar on the 
right. Significantly it shows remains of structures extend- 
ing almost to the foot of the tell (cf. Enlart 1925: 11, 10, figs. 
162-3: Kedar 1997: 164-5, fig. 7). 

In 1697, Henry Maundrell re 


| marked that. notwithstand- 
ing all the advantages conferre 


d on it by its nature, Acre 


has never been able to recover itself since its last fatal overthrow; 
lor, besides a large khan. in which the French factors have taken 
up their quarters, and a mosque. and a few poor cottages, you 
see nothing here but a vast and Spacious ruin. It is such a fuin 
however. as sufficiently demonstrates the strength of the place is 
former times. It appears to have been encompassed. on the land 
side. by a double wall. defended with towers at small distances: 
and without the walls are ditches, ramparts, and a kind of bag. 
tions faced with hewn stone. In the fields without these works 
we saw. scattered up and down upon the ground, several large 


balls of stone, of at least thirteen or fourteen inches [33-36 cm] 
diameter, which were part of the ammunition used in battering 
the city, guns then being unknown. Within the walls there still 
appear several heaps by some marks of greater strength and 
magnificence ... (1697a: 428) 


He goes on to describe the church of St Andrew (no. 393), 
the Hospital (no. 411) and Hospitaller church (no. 410), 
and remains of other churches, monasteries and palaces, 
‘extending for more than half a mile in length’ (1697a: 
428-9), Dean Richard Pococke, in 1738, after writing of 
ruins that were probably those of the cathedral of the Holy 
Cross (no. 371), but which he thought to be a nunnery, 
continued: 


North of this quarter there is a fosse; and north of that was what 
I call the new quarter of the city B [i.e. Montmusard]; but it did 
not extend so far to the east. To the north and east of this, and to 
the east of the quarter of the [Teutonic] knights, are the remains 
of a beautiful modern fortification, which was carried on to the 
south, though it was not so strong in that part; ... there is a 
double rampart and fosse, lined with stone; the inner rampart 
was defended with semi circular bastions. At the east end, within 
these fortifications, there is a well, called the fountain of Mary 
(‘Ain as-Sitt). (1743: 11.1, 53) 


The relative positions of these features are indicated on 
a rough sketch plan, which accompanies his description 
(fig. 4). 

Around 1749, Dahir al-‘Umar, a shaykh of the al- 
Zaydani family, probably of bedouin origin from the region 
between Tiberias and Safad, seized control of Acre and 
Haifa and established a regime virtually independent of 
the Ottoman government. Dahir encouraged the develop- 
ment of Acre’s trade, particularly the export of cotton. 
and in the 1750s he also rebuilt the town walls. The new 
walls enclosed a much smaller area than their medieval 
precursors and the work of construction involved the 
destruction of all those medieval buildings lying outside 
them in what had been the eastern part of the old city 
and Montmusard. Some notable casualties of this action 
included the remains of the church and hospital of St Mary 
of the Germans (no. 424) and the cathedral of the Holy 
Cross (no. 371). The stones from the demolished buildings 
were used for building the walls, while the clearance of the 
ruined structures also had the effect of providing a clear 
field of vision for those defending the new walls (Makhouly 
and Johns 1946: 48, 68-73, figs. 11, 14: Sharon 1997: 
40-2; Petersen 2001: 73, pl. 9-10). New buildings were 
also raised within the walls by filling the vaulted base- 
ments of existing medieval structures with earth and sand 
and building anew on the solid foundations. In this way 
the basements of such buildings as the church of St John 
and parts of the adjacent Hospital came to be preserved, 
albeit effectively below ground (nos. 410-11). 
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4° Plan of Acre from Richard Pococke, A Description of the East 
and Some Other Countries, London (174 3-5), 


Dahir al-“Umar also encouraged Christians to settle in 
Acre, to the extent that in the later eighteenth century 
they appear to have constituted the majority of the popu- 
lation. From the time of Fakhr al-Din, the Greek Orthodox 
and Maronites had shared the church of St Nicolas ( 
George), built on the site of the earlie 
St Laurence (ne, 415), By 1738. ho 
had their own church, St Mary's, which was enlarged in 
1750 (see pp. 59-60). In 1620, Fakhr al-Din also granted 
the Franciscans permision to build a church and hospice: 
although the locations of these 
a series of Franciscan superiors is recorded from 1658 
onwards. A new hospice and church were later built. in 
1729. on the north-east side of Khan al-Franj, to minister 
to the needs of the French merchants. The church of St 
John, abutting the sea wall near the present lighthouse, 
was also built by the Franciscans in 1737 to serve the local 
community (Golubovich 1898: 214: Governanti 1958: 
72-3, 93-5: Bagatti 197 1a: 169-70) (pl. xin), Although 
in Ottoman times, as today. Acre lay in the Orthodox 
patriarchate of Jerusalem, it was not left unaffected by the 
schism that occurred in the patriarchate of Antioch on the 
death of Patriarch Athanasius III in 1724. This resulted 


now St 
r Genoese church of 
wever, the Maronites 


buildings are unknown, 





XI 


Acre: Franciscan church of St John (1737). 


in the creation of a Greek Catholic patriarch of Antioch, 
Jerusalem and Alexandria, who recognized the authority 
of the pope rather than that of the Ecumenical patriarch 
in Istanbul. The effective political independence of Galilee 
from Istanbul at the time of Dahir al-‘Umar favoured the 
development of a separate Greek Catholic community 
there, independent of the Greek Orthodox patriarch of 
Jerusalem (Dick 1994: 27-3 6). It was in this context that 
the Greek Catholics rebuilt part of the Crusader church of 
St Andrew (no. 393) in 1764, with the house for Lt 
bishop attached to it (cf. Makhouly and Johns 1946: 82-6; 
Philipp 2001: 177). . 
Dahir al-‘Umar was killed in August 1775 while 
attempting to escape as Turkish troops were retaking 
the city (Makhouly and Johns 1946: 47-9; Cohen 1973 ; 
7-19, 30-53: Philipp 2001: 30-48). Ahmad al-Jazar 
(the Butcher), a Bosnian, who had spent some years 
among the Mamluks in Egypt, was appointed pasha is 
Sidon to replace him, but chose instead to reside in Acre. 
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XIV : 
Acre: Khan al-‘Umdan and the Sea Mosque (1806-7), from the harbour. 





XV 


Acre: 
cre: Khan al-Umdan, built by Ahmad al-Jazzar (1775- 


1804), 
Chain, probably on the site of the Frankish Court of the 


He : 
eS arp restoring the city, his works including the 
Umdan buitt a which is named after him, Khan al- 
orn aes site of the medieval Court of the Chain 
built over the - eee (pls. x1v—xv), parts of the citadel 
aqueduct brin ‘mains of the Hospital (no. 411), and an 
Kabri Mae water to the city from springs at al- 
1973- ee and Johns 1946: 50-1, 74-5; Cohen 
: 53-77; Philipp 2001: 48-78; Petersen 


2001: 73-6, 87-9, pls. 12-14. figs. 2-3). Despite Dahir 
al-‘Umar’s work on Acre’s defences, however, the walls 
were relatively slight and antiquated by the standards of 
the day. Volney (Constantin-Francois Chassebeuf), who 
visited the city in 1783 and 1785, described them as 
laughable: 


The palace of Dahir with its tall thin walls, its narrow ditch and 
its antique towers, is incapable of resistance: four pieces of field 
artillery would overthrow in two volleys both the walls and the 
bad cannons that have been hoisted 50 feet [15.25 m] up on 
to them. The town wall is even more feeble: it is without ditch, 
without rampart, and has not three feet [0.91 m] in thickness. 


(1787c: 251, cf. 306). 


These were the defences that confronted Napoleon, 
when he laid siege to Acre during his Middle Eastern 
campaign on 19 March 1799 with force of 13,000 men. 
Al-Jazzar, however, was supported by a British naval 
force under Sir Sidney Smith, which not only stiffened 
the defence by land but also bombarded the flanks of the 
French besieging force from the sea. Furthermore, the 
Royal Navy was also able to intercept the French siege 
train, which was being sent by sea, leaving Napoleon with 
no more than field guns to prosecute the attack. After 
sixty days the siege was lifted and the emperor returned to 
France (Makhouly and Johns 1946: 51-6; Dichter 1973: 
139-52; Schur 1999: 80-89, 122-50). 
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XVI 
(1775-1804) and Sulayman Pasha (1805-19), 


Al-Jazzir died in 1804, but not before he had begun 
to bring the city’s fortitications up to date by building an 
outer bastioned wall and rampart preceded by an outer 
ditch. all designed for artillery defence, using stone from 
the ruined Templar castle of “Atlit (Vol. 1. no. 26) (pl. 
xXVt). This work was completed by his succesor, Sulayman 
Pasha (1805-19), who also rebuilt the al-Kabri aqueduct 
on a different alignment and began rebuilding the citadel 
(no. 411) (Rustum 1926a: 1926b: Makhouly and Johns 
1946: 56-7: Dichter 1973: 131-3). However, under his 
successor, Abdallah Pasha (1819-32), Acre was again 
besieged. in 1831, by Ibrahim Pasha, son of Mehmet ‘Ali, 
the independent ruler of Egypt. It fell to him in May 1832 
(Rustum 1926a: 1926b:; Makhouly and Johns 1946; 
37-60: Dichter 1973: 133-6: Philipp 2001: 78-93). A 
conference of interested bowers, excluding France. con- 
vened in London by the British foreign secretary, Lord 
Palmerston, in July 1840, agreed to offer Mehmet ‘Ali 
relative autonomy in Egypt so long as he withdrew from 
Syria and Palestine. Ibrahim Pasha. however, prepared 
to defend Acre, repairing its walls and adding defensive 
outworks. On 3 November 1840, a squadron of British, 
Austrian and Turkish warships under Sir Robert Stopford 

own, shattering the sea wall on the 


south and west and igniting a magazine between the walls 





Acre from the north, showing the fortifications begun by Dahir al- Umar 





(1749-75) and completed by Ahmad al-Jazzar 


on the east, blowing part of them away. The Egyptians 
abandoned the town, which was returned to the Turks. 
Although the outer east wall was subsequently rebuilt, 
the inner one built originally by Dahir al-‘Umar was 
not (Rustum 1926a; 1926b: Makhouly and Johns 1946: 
61-3, 68-73; Dichter 1973: 116-27, 136-8). 

The first attempt at interpreting the topography of 
Frankish Acre and listing its churches was made by 
Emmanuel Rey in the later nineteenth century (1878: 
1888; trans. Dichter 1973: 44-64: cf. Rey 1871: 170-1. 
fig. 43: 1883: 451-71). Camille Enlart spent only three 
days there, in 192 1, but succeeded in planning the crypt of 
St Andrew’s church (no. 393) (1925: 11, 11 ). During the 
British Mandate (1917-48), a comprehensive conserva- 
tion and planning report on Acre was prepared (Winter 
1943; cf. Dichter 1973: 181-8), as well as a guide to its 
antiquities which went through two editions (Makhouly 
1941; Makhouly and Johns 1946). In this period a new city 
was laid out on Hippodamian principles outside the walls 
of the old. The area within the walls was also scheduled as 
an antiquity site, though the antiquities law related only 
to structures Post-dating ap 1700 and the area outside 
was left without Protection. Despite the exodus of part of 
its Arab population in 1948, the old city was not damaged 
And. in 1959, the Israeli Department for Landscaping and 
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5 Planof Ac . : 
durch 6 cay medieval buildings identified in 1959-62 (after Kesten 1962). Key: (1) site of gate of St Michael: (2) 
ichael (no. 436)? (3) site of New Gate; (4) gate of the Hospital; (5) Burj al-Khazna, incorporating Tower of the 


Hospital: 

J sie renal Lady; (7-8) towers on the medieval town wall; (9) pal 

(Sand Moaqud) ie BEC: of al-Jazzar; (12) domus infirmorum of the Hospital of St John (no. 411); ( 

Batliag Sultln: a ss ); 14) Khan ash-Shawarda; (15) Burj 

site of the Geccle : = al-Franj (18) Greek church of St George, on site of Genoese ch 

of St Andrew ast . (20) Burj as-Sanjaq, possibly incorporating Saladin’s Tower or 
no. 393); (22) Khan ash-Shuna; (23) Khan al-‘Umdan, on site of Court of the Chain: (24) 


(1 : 
737); (25) harbour; (26) Tower of the Flies. 


the ; 

Saar of Historical Sites established a city plan- 

responsibility pes by the architect Alex Kesten, to take 

One of the see preserving its surviving historic fabric. 

of accented : ruits of this initiative was the publication 

ing in the ¢j urvey of the medieval buildings surviv- 
city (Kesten 1962a, 1962b, cf. Lange 1965; 


ais of the Hospital of St John; (10) church of St 
13) Masjid ar-Raml 


Kapu, incorporating ship sheds of the medieval arsenal; (16) 


urch of St Laurence (no. 415); (19) 
the Templars’ treasury; (21) church 
church of St John 


Benvenisti 1970: 78-113; Calano 1980; Kesten 1993) 
(fig. 5). Already before the end of the Mandate, excavations 
beneath the government prison established in the former 
citadel had cleared part of the basement of the Hospital 
building (no. 411), which survived filled with sand below 
buildings of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The 
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Kesten survey, however, demonstrated that the eight- 
eenth- and early nineteenth-century reconstruction of 
Acre had entailed raising the ground level throughout 
much of the walled city up to the level of the medieval first 
floors by filling the basements and streets up to that level 
and then building afresh using the consolidated basements 
as a foundation. Thus, although little medieval fabric sur- 
vived above the new ground level, throughout much of 
the old city the medieval basements did still survive, albeit 
mostly filled with earth and sand. 

In their guidebook, N. Makhouly and C.N. Johns, like 
R.C, Alderson (1843) and E.G. Rey (1878) before them, 
had attempted to relate the modern topography of Acre 
to the map of the city produced in the early fourteenth 
century by Pietro Vesconte (1946: fig. 10). These attempts, 
however, were mostly theoretical, since none of the built 
features shown on medieval maps could be identified with 
certainty with remains on the ground. The Kesten survey, 
however, succeeded in identifying fragments of the cur- 
tains and towers of the inner north wall of the Crusader 
cily in the surviving inner Turkish wall. built by Dahir 
al-‘Umar in the 1750s. On this basis W. Miiller-Wiener 
was able to draw a more realistically scaled reconstruction 
of the layout of the city, including Montmusard, than had 
been possible before (1966: 72-4, pl. 23), Excavations in 
1984 contirmed that the Frankish wall and talus contin- 
ued east beyond the eastern Turkish wall (Druks 1984) 
ipl Xvind. Other studies attempted to relate the quarters 
of the various military orders and Italian communes more 
accurately to the town plan recorded by Kesten, and to 
gauge how they had developed and changed through time 
(Prawer 1973: 1980: 218-49; Jacoby D 1977: 1979; 
1989a: LO89b: Kool 199 7). Amore comprehensive assess- 
ment of the evidence relating to the town walls, however, 
including medieval maps and historical sources, the pano- 
rama of Gravier d'Ortieres (¢.1686), maps and plans from 
the time of Napoleon's siege (1799), air photographs from 
the First World War onwards. and archaeological exca- 
vations of more recent years (e.g. Dothan 1976: 34-7; 
Druks 1984: Frankel 1987: Hartal 1993: 1997a: 1997b; 
1997¢), has more recently allowed Benjamin Kedar to 
Propose a More soundly based reconstruction of the trace 
of the walls (1997). This suggests that the medieval city 
extended some 1400 m Cast-west and roughly the same 
isuring from the tip of the promontory 
to the northernmost point of Montmusard (see fig. 4). As 
already remarked, the dimensions of the old city (without 
Montmusard) Suggested by Kedar’s analysis are remark- 
ably similar to those recorded by Nasir-i Khusraw in the 
mid eleventh century, suggesting that the walls of the 
Frankish city in the twelfth century followed the trace of 
their early Islamic predecessors. 








XvII_ Acre: north wall of the Frankish city under excavation 
in 1984, 


Clearance excavations were also undertaken inside the 
walled city between 1955 and 1964 in the complex of 
vaults associated with the Hospital of St John (see nos. 
410-11). Excavations in 1973-4 in the eastern part of 
the Crusader city also revealed various structures, includ- 
ing one that may now be identified as having formed part 
of the town wall (Dothan 1976: 34—7; Dothan, Goldmann 
et al. 1993; 23-4: ef, Pringle 1997: 16). Since 1993, 4 
series of excavations has been undertaken by the Israel 
Antiquities Authority. In addition to continuing work in 
the Hospitaller complex (no. 411) and the churches of St 
John (no. 410) and St Andrew (no. 393), various houses 
and other structures were excavated in the north-eastern 
part of the Turkish walled city in 1995; these had mostly 
been destroyed by fire, presumably during the Mamluk 
sack of 1291 (Syon and Tatcher 2000). A vaulted street. 
now below ground, has also been identified running east 
from the Genoese church of St Laurence (now St George: 
no. 415) (Kedar and Stern 1995; cf. Kool 1997); and a 
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survey of Frankish domestic buildings has been under- 
taken, though it remains as yet largely unpublished (Boas 
1995; 1999b). In 1995-6, part of the medieval arsenal, 
the remains of which are also depicted on the drawing of 
Gravier d’Ortiéres (pl. x11), was identified as having been 
incorporated into the early nineteenth-century Burj Kapu 
beside the city’s east gate (Stern 1999a: 10*-11*, 15-16, 
figs. 17-18). In 1996-7, a thirteenth-century bath-house 
was excavated in Ben-Yosef Street, corresponding to 
medieval Montmusard (Smithline and Stern 1999). Other 
remains have also been excavated in Montmusard (Vitto 
2005), and a street running north-south identified from 
early air photographs (Boas 1997). Such work, some 
carried out in advance of redevelopment and some as part 
of a programme of tourism development in the old city 
sponsored by the Old Acre Development Company and 
other government departments, is gradually adding pieces 
to a mosaic that will in time give a much more clearly 
defined picture of medieval Acre than is currently pos- 
sible. The present survey of Acre’s churches is offered as a 
further contribution to that process. (For reports on other 
excavations since 1993, see: Edelstein and Avissar 1997; 
Stern E 1997; 1999a; 1999b; Stern EJ and Shalvi-Abbas 


a 1998a; 1998b; 2000b; 2000c; Schaffer 


No.371 Cathedral Ch 
1571.2586 (?) urch of the Holy Cross 


History 


Around 985, al- a i 
of Acre: 5, al-Muqaddasi described the principal mosque 


The : 

ae here is very large. In its court is a clump of olive- 

is ie ; oil from which suffices for the lamps of the mosque, and 
Sides. (PPTS, 111, 29-30; Le Strange 1890: 328) 


In10 Sat 
i 47, the building was also seen by the Persian travel- 
er Nasir-i Khusraw: 


T + 

ied eel is in the middle of the town and is on the 

kiblah, a he columns are marble. To the right of the 

courtyard ei € mosque, is the prophet Salih’s tomb. The 

Planted with mosque is partially paved in stone and partially 

(trans, Tha = ass. They say that Adam cultivated that very spot. 
ckston, 20; cf. PPTS, 1v, 12; Le Strange 1890: 329) 


Af 

Sa Acre to the Franks in 1104, the mosque 

Cathedral of fe Silas, This subsequently became the 

decades after is oly Cross; but for the first two and a half 

ably because Pa conquest no bishop was appointed, prob- 
€ metropolitan see of Tyre remained under 


Uslim ; 
archbi nel until 1124 and was itself without a Latin 
Shop until 1128 (see no. 454). 





The precise status of the church of the Holy Cross in the 
early years of Frankish rule is therefore uncertain. It was 
probably in this building, however, that Baldwin I married 
his third wife, Adelaide of Salerno, widow of Roger I of 
Sicily, in 1113 (Albert of Aachen, x11, 14 (ed. Edgington, 
844); William of Tyre, x1, 21 (CCCM, LxuI, 526-7; trans. 
Babcock and Krey, 1, 497)). More certainly it was in 
the church of the Holy Cross that Baldwin I, meeting 
in council in 1117, agreed to repudiate Adelaide at the 
request of Patriarch Arnulf (Albert of Aachen, x11, 24 (ed. 
Edgington, 862)). The same church was also the setting in 
which, in February 1123, during Baldwin I's absence in 
captivity, a meeting between the barons, led by Patriarch 
Warmund, and Doge Domenico Michiele of Venice agreed 
to attack Muslim-held Tyre and awarded the Venetians 
for their assistance certain trading and legal privileges, 
which were set out in the document known as the Pactum 
Warmundi (Pozza, 374, no. 1 (1123); 380, no. 2 (1125); 
William of Tyre, x11, 24-5 (CCCM, Lxut, 576-8; trans. 
Babcock and Krey, 1, 551-3); Tafel and Thomas, |, 79-94, 
nos. 40-1; RRH, 23-4, no. 102). Another royal wedding 
took place in the church in May 11 29, when Fulk of Anjou 
married Melisende, the daughter of Baldwin II (William of 
Tyre, xu1, 24 (CCCM, LXII, 618-19; trans. Babcock and 
Krey, I, 38)). 

The church was evidently being served by a chapter 
of canons by 1129, when their provost. named John, 
witnessed an act of Archbishop William [ of Tyre (Bresc- 
Bautier, 145-6, no. 55; RRH, 31, no. 127; Mayer 1977: 
98-9). Two years later the same John is referred to as 
bishop in a letter of Pope Innocent II (le Quien 1740: 111, 
1329: Enlart 1925: 11, 3); and in 1137-8 an act issued by 
him was witnessed by the archdeacon, deacon, six priests 
and at least three canons (Bresc-Bautier, 152-3, no. 60; 
RRH, 45, no. 180). Bishop John is last mentioned in 1139 
(RRH, 46, nos. 18 5-6: cf, Hamilton 1980: 70, 117; Bresc- 
Bautier 1984: 386). He was succeeded by Rorgo, who is 
mentioned in documents between 1144/5 and 1148 and 
is styled ‘second bishop of Acre’ in 1146 (Bresc-Bautier, 
150-1, no. 59; 163-4, no. 67: RRH, 58, no. 229; 60, no. 
237; 63, no. 250; RRH Ad, 16, no. 243a:; le Quien 1740: 
111, 1330; Enlart 1925: 11, 3: Hamilton 1980: 125 n.5). 
Frederick of La Roche was bishop by 1153, and in 1164 
was translated to Tyre (Hamilton 1980: 125-6; Bresc- 
Bautier 1984: 374). His successor, William, was bishop 
from c.1166 until 1172, when he was murdered while in 
Italy on diplomatic business for King Amalric (William of 
Tyre, xx, 25 (CCCM, LXUl, 947-8); Hamilton 1980: 133; 
Bresc-Bautier 1984: 380). He was followed by Joscius, 
who is first mentioned in 1 172 and was also translated to 


Tyre before October 1186 (Hamilton 1980: 81). His suc- 


cessor, Rufinus, died carrying the Holy Cross at the battle 
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of Hattin the following year (Itin. Ric., 1, 5 (RS, XXxVIIL.i, 
15); de Expugnatione Terre Sancte (RS, Lxv1, 225-6): 
Hamilton 1980: 131, 243). 

In April 1135, Bishop John I had absolved the 
Hospitallers from paying tithes throughout his diocese 
in return for their agreeing to drop their long-held claim 
that the principal north portal of the church of the Holy 
Cross had been built on their property. The witnesses to 
this act included a canon, a chaplain and three fratres of 
the church (Cart, des Hosp..1, 94-5, no. 112; RRH, 38, no. 
155; Hamilton 1980: 148: Jacoby D 1989a: 200). It has 
been proposed that the portal in question was a Frankish 
addition to the pre-existing mosque building (Jacoby D 
2004: 112). Ifthis were so, however, it would have opened 
not into the church itself, which one would expect to have 
occupied the mosque’s prayer hall, but into the extensive 
court that lay on its northern side. An alternative interpre- 
tation might therefore see the portal as having been part of 
a new church building that was erected on the north side 
of the court to replace the prayer hall, which had no doubt 
served as a church during the early years of the Frankish 
occupation. As at Caesarea (Vol. I, no. 68), it is likely 
in any case that the Mosque would have been replaced 
sometime in the twelfth century by a more conventional 
church building. When that was done, the remainder of 
the mosque and its court may have been adapted or rebuilt 
as a canons’ cloister, to which would probably have been 
altached the residence of the bishop (no. 372 ). 

Little is known of the income of the diocese of Acre in the 
twelfth century, save that in addition to the 
siastical sources of revenue it also received some rents from 
the port of Acre | Roger of Wendover (RS. UXXXIV.ii. 3 74)). 
In 1175, however, the master of the Hospital. Josbert, and 
Bishop Joscius of Acre undertook to instruct their respec- 
live chaplains and clergy to remind any sick people that 
they visited to remember the Holy Cross and the Hospital 
when making bequests. The witnesses to this agreement 


included the archdeacon, the treasurer and five canons 


of the cathedral (Cart. des Hosp... 286-8, no. 471; RRH. 
142. no. $32: Hamilton 1980: 150 n.6). 

The Muslim, al-Harawi, who Visited Acre in 1173, 
noted in his pilgrimage guide: 


normal eccle- 


It ts said that the Tomb of Salih is in the 
mosque qami of Acre: in reality itis whe 
nalled it fin Yemen]. and some 
Sourdel-Thomine, 57- Si Le St 


south wall of the great 
re we have already sig- 
also say that it is in Mecca. (trans. 
range 1890; 331) 

Ibn Jubayr. who saw the 


cathedral church in 1 183, 
remarked of the F rankish co 


nquest of Acre: 
Mosques became churches and minarets 
kept undefiled one Part of the principal mo 
in the hands of the Muslims as a small m 


bell-towers, but God 
Sque. which remained 
osque where strangers 


could congregate to offer the obligatory prayers. Near its mihrab 
is the tomb of the prophet Salih ... God protected this part (of the 
mosque) from desecration by the unbelievers for the benign influ- 
ence of this holy tomb. (trans. Broadhurst, 318: cf. Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, 111, 355; Le Strange 1890: 3 32) 


It thus appears that part of the prayer hall, on the south 
side of the courtyard, was still reserved at this time as a 
place for Muslim prayer. The tomb of Salih was still being 
shown in Acre in the fourteenth century (Ibn Battita 
1325-54a:1, 167; 1325-54b:1, 83). 

Following his entry into Acre on 9 July 1187, Saladin 
prayed in the largest church, which Muslim sources tell 
us had formerly been a mosque. Now it became once more 
the principal mosque of the city. The qadi al-Fadil arranged 
for a mihrab and minbar to be installed in it and the 
sermon was preached by Jamal al-Din ‘Abd al-Latif, son of 
the shaykh Abi’l-Najib al-Suhrawardi, who was charged 
with the functions of gadi and khatib, or administrator of 
‘awgaf and police (‘Imad al-Din, trans. Massé, 33, 97; Abu 
Shama, RHC Or, 1v, 297-8: Ibn al-‘Athir, al-Kamil (RHC 
Or, 1, 689; trans. Richards, 11, 325); al-Maqrizi c.1400a: 
83; Prawer 1975: 1, 658-9). 

As Bishop Rufinus had been killed at Hattin, a successor 
was elected during the Frankish siege of Acre; but he died 
before the city was retaken (Roger of Howden (RS, L1.iii, 
87); Hamilton 1980: 243). When the Muslim garrison 
finally surrendered on Friday 12 July 1191, Conrad of 
Montferrat set up a banner on the minaret, or former bell- 
tower, of the main mosque (Baha’ al-Din, trans. Richards, 
162). Theobald, former prior of Nazareth, was duly elected 
bishop on 17 August 1191 (Gesta Regis Henrici II (RS, 
XLIX.ii, 189); Hamilton 1980: 244). A person who is 
described as dean of Acre and archdeacon of Le Mans is 
recorded as being in Tyre in April 1190 (RRH, 184, no. 
692): but, sometime before 1 198, Pope Celestine III wrote 
to the bishop of Acre that, because the dean had been 
absent in France for a period of some ten years, he should 
either order him to return or appoint another in his place 
(Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, r11, 370-1, no. 186). 

The church of the Holy Cross evidently returned to 
Christian usesoon after the reconquest. In May 1192, when 
Count Henry of Champagne made his formal entrance into 
the city, the clergy led him to the altar of the church and 
Produced relics, including that of the Holy Cross, for him 
to kiss. He and others also made gifts to the church (Itin. 
Ric.. v, 36 (RS, XXXVIIL.i, 350; trans. Nicholson, 314)). 
After his tragic death falling from an open window on 10 
September 1 197, Henry was buried in the church of the 
Holy Cross, and the dwarf who had died trying to save him 


was buried at his feet. The tomb was located in one of the 


aisles, near the door facing the exchange (Eracles, xxVU, 
4 (RHC Occ, 


1, 221); Ernoul, xxv (ed. de Mas Latrie. 
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307); Cont. de Guillaume de Tyr (ed. Morgan, 192); Amadi 
c.1550: 90-1). 

Theobald was still bishop in April 1200, when he issued 
an act in favour of the Hospital, which was witnessed 
by the precentor, Ralph, the treasurer, John, the canons 
Richard, Alberic of Rheims, John Lombard and Alberic, 
and by another Ralph who was both a canon of Acre and 
treasurer of Tyre (Cart. des Hosp., 1, 689-90, no. 1113; 
RRH, 205-6, no. 771). His successor, John IJ, was elected 
in 1202 but departed on the Fourth Crusade and never 
reached his diocese (Alberic of Trois Fontaines, Chronica 
(MGH SS, xx111, 880); Innocent III, Reg., ed. Hagender et 
al. vil, 259, no. 152; Hamilton 1980: 248-9). The next 
bishop to be mentioned is Walter of Florence, who was 
active around the years 1208-13 (Eracles, xxx, 1-3 (RHC 
Occ, 11, 306); xxx1, 1 (RHC Occ, 1, 311); RRH, 226, no. 
848; 229, no. 858; Hamilton 1980: 250-1). In 1214, the 
patriarch of Jerusalem, Albert, was assassinated in the 
church of the Holy Cross while taking part in a procession 
(Chronique de Terre Sainte, §71 (ed. Raynaud, 18); Annales, 
4.1214 (ed. Réhricht, 436); cf. Hamilton 1980: 252). 

James of Vitry was consecrated bishop of Acre by Pope 
Honorius III in Perugia on 31 July 1216 and arrived in 
a from Genoa on 4 November 1216 (Lettres, 1-11 (ed. 
a ati 74-83; trans, Duchet-Suchaux, 25—47)). In his 
reared in he says little about his own cathedral 
aah a nee that he wrote while participating in the 
ene se ein Egypt between June 1218 and September 
nae ee give some details of his household and of 
aaa ral chapter. In September 1218, for instance, 
senins prayers to be said for those who had accom- 
- Pa enum including the archdeacon, Walter 
eae a eceased), the dean, Constantius of Duacho, 
aba: Stier ee John of Cambrai, and Rainier, a former 
436) (tet ad since become pastor of St Michael's (no. 
Sie ' . Iv (ed. Huygens, 109-11; trans. Duchet- 
isitied os : a7). By the spring of 1220, Rainier had 
Eiehishtacs ranciscans, as had James’s clerk, Colin the 
ee ae as well as Michael and Matthew to whose 
Tp is ae of the Holy Cross had been entrusted 
155)), SORTS) 131-3; trans. Duchet-Suchaux, 
respectively in a ee ne were still dean and precentor 
(Cork. ates es . i 1, when the treasurer was Nicolas 
While the Sicha , ~8, no. 1718; RRH, 251, no. 945). 

ody of “lant c bs absent on campaign, the headless 
Wis hander : ed by King John of Brienne at Damietta 
chair ate tie Egypt to Acre and hung up at the 
Terre Gis sat é Cross for people to see (Chronique de 

In es ae . Raynaud, 19—20)). 

eitudticgs of ais of the Holy Cross was the setting for 
John, to the ue anda (Isabella), the daughter of King 

emperor Frederick II (Eracles, xxx11, 20 


(RHC Occ, 11, 357); Runciman 1952: 111, 175; Riley-Smith 
1973: 159; Prawer 1975: 11, 173). 

James of Vitry resigned his see at the end of 1228 and was 
made cardinal bishop of Tusculum the following year. His 
successor, John III of Provins, former dean of Paris, prob- 
ably arrived in Acre in 1230 (Alberic of Trois Fontaines, 
Chronica (MGH SS, xx111, 923); Hamilton 1980: 257). In 
the meantime, the excommunicated emperor Frederick 
II had finally come to Palestine and had negotiated the 
return of Jerusalem to the Franks. In March 1229, he 
confiscated the rents that the canons of the Holy Cross had 
derived from the port of Acre, probably as part of his effort 
to raise funds for rebuilding the walls of Jerusalem (Roger 
of Wendover (RS, LXxXxIv.ii, 374); Matthew Paris, Chron. 
Maj. (RS, Lvu.iii, 195); Prawer 1975: 11, 209 n.55). The 
church of the Holy Cross also features in an episode during 
the civil war that followed Frederick's departure from Acre 
on 1 May 1229. Early in 1233, the emperor's representa- 
tive, the bishop of Sidon, managed to persuade Balian of 
Sidon and the constable, Odo of Montbéliard, to agree to 
a local man, Philip Maugastal, being installed as regent in 
Acre while the emperor’s man, Riccardo Filanghieri, was 
to remain regent in Tyre; but as the nobles assembled in 
the church of the Holy Cross to ratify the agreement and 
swear allegiance to the new regent, John, lord of Caesarea, 
appeared and summoned the confraternity of St Andrew 
to arms by sounding the bell of the commune which hung 
in the cathedral’s bell-tower (Philip of Novara, §109 (205) 
(ed. Melani, 202; ed. Raynaud, 112-13); John of Ibelin, 
appx. 8 (ed. Edbury, 80 7-8); Riley-Smith 1973a: 178, 
180, 201-2; Prawer 1975: 11, 248-50). It was also in the 
cathedral that John of Beirut entered the confraternity of St 
Andrew (q.v.) and became mayor of the commune in April 
1233 (Eracles, XXxu, 29 (RHC Oce, 1, 395): Riley-Smith 
1973: 183). In May 1241, the barons of the kingdom 
offered to take down the bell and dissolve the commune as 
part of their terms of agreement proposed to the emperor 
(Rohricht, ‘Acte de Soumission’, 403; Prawer 1980: 64). 

Bishop John died and was succeeded by Ralph of Tournai 
around 1231 (Alberic of Trois Fontaines, Chronica (MGH 
SS, xx11, 923); Hamilton 1980: 260). Ralph is last men- 
tioned in April 1245 (Cart. des Hosp.. 11, 627-8, no. 2353: 
RRH, 301, no. 1135), and his successor, Walter II, died 


in 1253 (Eracles, XXXIV, 2 (RHC Oce, U1, 441)). The see 
nt in February 1254, when the 


ted some land to the Hospital 
in the church of the Holy Cross, in the presence of Adam, 
archdeacon and episcopal vicar (Cart. des Hosp., 11, 772, 
no. 2714; RRH, 320, no. 1212: cf. Cart. des Hosp., 11, 775, 
nos. 2721-2 (1255); RRH, 323, nos. 1227-8 (1255)).On 
1 May 1255, John Laleman, lord of Caesarea, also gave 
the Hospitallers all that he possessed in Montmusard, on 


appears to have been vaca 
knight John Marraim gran 
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condition that they made various annual payments to 
local churches. These included: 40 bezants for a priest to 
celebrate in the chapel of St Mary in the church of the Holy 
Cross; and. on the anniversary of his death, 20 bezants to 
ten clergy members of the Holy Cross (Cart. des Hosp., 11, 
779-80, no, 27 32; RRH, 324-5, no. 1234). 

A new bishop of Acre, Florence, arrived in Acre in 

June-July 1256, a few weeks after the new patriarch, 
James Pantaleon (Alexander IV, Reg., ed. Bourel de la 
Ronciére et al., no. 125). Tension soon developed between 
the two, resulting in Alexander IV having to step in, in 
1257. to prevent the bishop from excommunicating the 
patriarch (Reg., ed. Bourel de la Ronciére et al., no. 1775; 
Hamilton 1980: 268). A number of factors contributed to 
the uneasy relationship between bishop and patriarch. In 
Byzantine times, the bishop of Acre had been a suffragan 
of the archbishop of Tyre. within the patriarchate of 
Antioch (Notitia, ed. Tobler and Molinier, 331-2; William 
of Tyre. xiv, 12 (CCCM, LXII, 645; trans. Babcock and 
Krey, 11, 64): xiv, 13 add. (RHC Oce, 1, 1135); Hamilton 
1980: 27). In the twelfth century, although the Latin 
archdiocese of Tyre was placed in the patriarchate of 
Jerusalem, its historical status set it somewhat apart from 
the other metropolitan sees subject to Jerusalem (see no, 
454). When John of Ibelin compiled his Livre des Assises 
in the early thirteenth century, the bishop of Acre had 
himself acquired two suffragans: the minister of the Holy 
Trinity (no, 387) and the prioress of the Magdalenes (no, 
388) (Livre, CoNxv tt, CCNXXNIL (ed. Edbury, 593, 599; 
RHC Lois, 1, 416, 41 7)). A large number of churches in 
thirteenth-century Acre, however. were exempt from the 
authority of the bishop; and they and a number of others 
Were also exempt in Varying degrees from the payment of 
Fevenues to the diocese. Such Privileged churches included 
those of the Italian communes and military orders, as well 
as the church of the Holy Sepulchre (no, 384) and all 
those refugee commu nities trom Jerusalem and elsewhere, 
including Mount Tabor(no. 392), that remained subject to 
the patriarch. When Patriarch John Pantaleon was elected 
Pope in 1262. taking the name Urban IV, he resolved the 
difficulty in Acre by translating Bishop Florence to Arles 
and nominating William, bishop of Agen. as patriarch, 
sl emantn sig 
en aine Mustim hands (Urban IV. Reg. ed. 
Guiraud. no. 168: Hamilton 1980: 270-1, 304), 

In the Pelrinages et Pardouns de Acre (1258-64), a visit 
to the church of the Holy Cross was accorded three years 
and forty days’ remission from Purgatory (ch. 11, 13 (ed, 
Michelant and Raynaud, 235)). As a portent of things 


to come, after the fall of Arsuf to Sultan Baybars in April 


1265 a comet appeared to strike the church's bell-tower 


(Eracles, xxiv, 6 (RHC Oce. 11,450) ): Templar of Tyre. §92 


(328) (ed. Minervini, 96; ed Raynaud, 1 71); Sanudo, m1, 
xii, 7 (ed. Bongars, 222); Amadi c.1550: 207). It was also 
in the church that Henry II of Cyprus was received by the 
clergy and people in June 1286 (Templar of Tyre, §§201-2 
(437-8) (ed. Minervini, 168-70: ed. Raynaud, 219)). 

The maps of Acre produced in the 1320s that are attrib- 
utable to Pietro Vesconte (pl. v, fig. 1) show the Holy Cross 
in a central location in the eastern part of the city, south of 
the castle and roughly midway between the quarters ofthe 
Hospital of St John (no. 410-11 ) and those of the Teutonic 
Order (no. 424). To the north-west lay the church of St 
Mary of the Knights (no. 426) and to the north-east the 
sisters of Bethany (no. 417). To the south-east it was sepa- 
rated from the arsenal by the Patriarchate (no. 385). The 
church is shown in a similar position on the slightly later 
maps of Paolino Veneto (pls. vi-vu, fig. 2). 

After the fall and destruction of Acre in 1291 , the shrine 
of Nabi Salih within the precincts of the former cathedral 
appears to have continued to receive the attention of Muslim 
travellers (al-Qalqashandi, trans. Gaudefroy-Demombynes 
1923: 121). One such in 1648-50 was Evliya Celebi, who 
describes it as lying inside the ruined town walls: 


In the sands amidst the ruins of the citadel of Acre there is a 
low-domed, cosy ‘nest’ of moderate dimentions — the Shrine of 
Saleh, peace be on him. This fortress [Acre] has prospered and 
has been inhabited only through the blessings of this shrine. 
Once the unbelievers took this fortress and tried to exhume the 
body of the saint, in order to transport it to the great city of Italy. 
the legendary city of Qizil Elma (= Roma). But a painful cry eed 
heard out of the depth of the tomb. All those who had put their 
hand to it died... 

Here, that is to say in Acre, is the private and general shrine 
of Saleh, peace be on him. In fact there is no large shrine, though 
a keeper and dervishes are attached to it. The turbé is slowly 
being filled with sand. The people of the city gather yearly Bet: 
to ‘demand help from the spirituality of Saleh’. On this occasion 
they carry out several hundreds of thousands of loads of sand on 
their backs, each of them making several journeys, thus cleaning 
the mausoleum of Saleh. With the intention of doing my duty 
I carried sand on my back several times, and threw it into the 
sea. We took leave after having recited the noble Sura of Ya-Sin 
(xxxvi) for the soul of the Prophet Saleh. (1648-50: 42-4) 


The somewhat crude sketch plan of Acre made by 
Richard Pococke in 1738 also shows a complex of ruined 


buildings (at point Fin fig. 3) between the Teutonic Order's 
church and the Hospital: 


Between this [the Teutonic Order church, E] and the palace of 
the grand master [D], there was a very large and magnificent 
nunnery, F: Some of the lofty walls of the convent are still stand- 
ing, and the church is almost entire. When the city was taken 
by the Mahometans, it was said, the abbess and nuns, like those 
of Scotland, cut off their noses to secure their chastity, and were 
inhumanely murdered by the soldiers, (1743: 11.1, 53) 
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XVIII Acr : ; Se ' 
e, from the east, showing the Muslim cemetery of Nabi Salih extending over the ravelin in front of the city wall. 


a Mariti identifies this monastery, no doubt errone- 
fe : , . that of st Clare (see no. 401) and repeats the same 
es te the sisters’ fate. He adds that what remained 
eal jas Ings WEEE serving in his time as quarters for a 
vast of soldiers particular to the governor (1769: 
ee iss Carsten Niehbuhr's map made in 1766 the 
ie ici cloister is shown just inside the eastern 
ihe: a Dahir al- Umar, which appears in effect to 
Kedar eeu Pococke’s building F (1837: 72, pl. 7.5: 
Cai how EAGT; pl. 10). Rather than being a convent of 
ing i - sane na im Makhouly’s suggestion of identify- 
Patcianek us ex with the remains of the Holy Cross or the 
Makhoul ate appears much more plausible (1941: 43-4: 
pana canna 1946: 43-4; Kedar 1997: 166). 

area just i eee archaeological discoveries in the 
he ah a of the Turkish walls also suggest the former 
tlon, of the important Frankish buildings. The construc- 
light 4 ie aha Josaphat Street in 1937 brought to 
ran a round room covered by a dome some 130 
Hhinen (hes e walls. Finds associated with it included 
corbel d entury sPOWREY and glass, three capitals, a 

ecorated with a male moustachioed and bearded 


head, and three inscription fragments, one in Latin and 
two in Greek (Anon. 1939: 174. 176; Rahmani 1980: 
111-13, pl.24;Kedar 1997: 169, figs. 12-14). The Muslim 
cemetery of Nabi Salih. which nowadays extends over an 
earthen ravelin in front of the east wall (pl. xvii), dating 
probably from the time of [brahim Pasha in 1832-40 (cf. 
Makhouly and Johns 1946: 59-62), also seems likely to 
retain the tradition concerning the companion’s grave, 
which Nasir-i Khusraw, al-Harawi and Ibn Jubayr placed 
near the gibla or south wall of the great mosque (Kedar 
1997: 169-71). The traditional location would perforce 
have had to move eastwards as the town walls developed 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, so that today 
it is located in a ravelin east of the outer wall. 

It therefore appears probable that the site ofthe cathedral 
of the Holy Cross should be sought just inside the present 
Turkish wall on the eastern side of the city, adjacent to 
the area outside the walls now occupied by the Muslim 
cemetery of Nabi Salih. The suggestions of Kesten (196 2a: 
24, 26; 1962b: 86, 89, 91; 1993: 86) and Dichter (1979: 
58) that its remains lie below the Jazzar Pasha mosque is 
untenable, as that would place it too far west. 
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Epigraphy 


Part of an epitaph in Latin relating to someone called 
William was found in 1937-8 in the area in which the 
Holy Cross is likely to have been (Anon. 1939: 174, 176: 
de Sandoli 1974: 307, no. 410: Kedar 1997: 169, fig. 
14; Pringle 2007a: 205, no. 12). Seals are known of the 
bishops John I (11 31-9), Frederick of Laroche (1153- 
64), Joscius (1172-86), Theobald (1191-¢. 1200), James 
of Vitry (1216-28), Ralph (c.1232-45), and Florence 
(1256-62) (Schlumberger, Chalandon and Blanchet 


1943: 101-5, nos. 77-86, pls. 111.9, xx.9& 1 1:de Sandoli 
1974: 321-5, nos, 426-33). 


Sources 


Abu Shama, RHC Or, IV. 297-8 (1187): Albert of Aachen, x11, 
24 (ed. Edgington, 862) (1117); Annales, a.12 14 (ed. Réhricht 
and Raynaud, 436) (1214): Baha’ al-Din, trans. Richards, 162 
(1191); Bresc-Bautier, 145-6, no. 55 (1129); 152-3, no. 60 
(1 37-8): Cart, des Hosp..1,94-5, no, | 12(1] 35);286-8.n0.47] 
(1175); 689-90, no, | 113(1200):11, 286-8, no. 1718 (1221): 
772, no. 2714 (1254): 775, nos. 2721-2 (1255): 779-80), no. 
273211255): Chronique de Terre Sainte, $871 (124 4). 77 (1219) 
ted. Raynaud, 18, 19-20): Cont. de ( iuillaume de 
IY2C1197); Eracles, xxvit, 4 (L197): xxxip, 2 
24; SNNIV, 6 (1265) (RHC Oce, 1.221, 357, 3 
NV ited. de Mas Latrie, 307) (1197): al-Harawi (trans, Sourdel- 
Thomine, 57.8); 1173): Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, un, 370-1, no. 
P86 (L190-8): Ibn al-‘Athir, al-Kamil (RHC Or. 1. 689: trans, 
Richards, 325) UIST): Ibn Jubayr (trans. Broadhurst, 318; 
trans, Gaudelroy-Demombynes, MM. 355) (1183): ‘Imad al-Din, 
Irants, Masse. 33,97 CVIST): Tein, Ric. v. 36 (RS, XXXVHLE 350: 
trans. Nicholson, 3 14) (1192): James of Vitry. Lettres, IV, VI (ed, 


Huvgens, 109-17, | 31-3: trans, Duchet-Suchaux, 105-7, 155) 
HEQTS..20): John of Ibelin, Livre. $227,233, @pPXx. 8 (ed. Edbury, 
544.599, S07 SS RHC Lois, 11, 399, 46, 4] 7): Matthew Paris, 
Chron. Maj, (RSV aii, 185) (1229); Pelrinages et Pardouns de 
AeretE 258640011, I3ted. Michelant 


of Novara. $109 (205) (ed. Mel 


(1232): Poa, ‘Venezia ¢ i] regno di Gerusalemme’, 3 
PHTE 3 $80, appx. 2 (1125): Rohricht. *Acte de 
403 (124), Roger of Wendover (RS, IXXNIVGL 374) (1229); 
RR, 234. no. 102 (1123): stone. a7 (1129); 38, no. 155 
PERSE AS no, soc] 37-8): P42. no. 332 ¢] ITS): 184, no. 
HYD EEO: 205-6, no, 7711200): 251. no, 9454122] 2320, 
NO. TIED G1 254) 323. nos, 1227-8 (1355); 324-5. no, 1234 
(L255h Sanudo. ML. Nii. 7 (ed, Bongars, 222)(1265); Tafel and 
Thomas, 1, 79-94) nos, 402] (1123-5); Templar of Tyre. §92 
128) 112654 §$201-2 (435-8) (1286) (ed. Minervini, 96, 
168~70: ed. Raynaud, 17}. 219): Urban IV. Reg. ed. Guiraud, 
nO. T68 (1262) William of Tyre. xin, 24-5 (] 123): yay. 24 


HEL29CCOM xin, 576-8. 618-19: trans. Babcock and Krey 
1351-3548, 3x) id. xiv. | 3 add. (RHC Oce, 1, 1135) 


Tyr (ed, Morgan, 
0 (1225): xxxu, 
95, 450); Ernoul, 


and Raynaud, 2 35): Philip 
ani, 202: ed, Raynaud. 112-13) 


74. appx, 
Soumission’, 





Acre maps: Sanudo-Vesconte AcDE (c.1320: sa(n)cta crux); 
Paolino Veneto asc (1323-39: s(anct)a crux); Pietro Vesconte 
(1320s: s(an)c(t)a crux). 


Amadi ¢.1550: 90-1, 207; Anon. 1939: 174, 176; Bagatti 
1971a: 163, 164—5; Benvenisti 1970: 87, 109, 112, fig. p. 88; 
Boas 2006: 49; du Cange C 1869: 777-80: Celebi 1648-50: 
42-4; Conder and Kitchener 1881: 1, 167; Dichter 1973: 53-4; 
1979a: 58-61; Doubdan 165 7: 525; Enlart 1925: 11, 3, 13-14; 
Favreau-Lilie 1989: 143, 405; Folda 2005: 183, 274, 358, 388, 
400; Governanti 1958: 16; Hamilton 1980: 70, 81,117, 125-6, 
131, 133, 148, 150 n.6, 243, 248-9, 250-1, 252, 257, 260, 
268, 270-1, 304: Hill 1948: WI, 156; Ibn Battiita 1325-54a:1, 
167; 1325-54b: 1, 83: Jacoby D 1989a: 200, 208: 2001: 109, 
113; 2004: 102, 112: Kedar 1997: 167, 169-71, 178 nn.15- 
17, figs. 12-4; Kesten 1962a: 24, 26: 1962b: 86, 89, 91; 1993: 
86; Laffi 1683: 119: Leiblich 1754: 233-4: Le Strange 1890: 
331-2; Ludolph ofSudheim 1335~41b: 5 5; Makhouly 1941: 24, 
33, 43-4; Makhouly and Johns 1946: 25, 33, 43-4; al-Maqrizi 
¢.1400: 83; Mariti 1769: 11, 75: Mayer 1977: 98-9: Niehbuhr 
1766: 72; Peled 1995: Pococke 1743: 11.i, 53; Prawer 195]: 
337;1975:1, 658-9: U, 67-8, 75,173, 2090.55, 212, 248-50, 
550, 552; 1980: 64, 230; Pringle 2007a: 205, no. 12; 2007b: 
120-1; al-Qalqashandi, trans. Gaudefroy-Demombynes 1923: 
121; le Quien 1740: rr, 1329-30; Rahmani 1980: 111-12, pl. 
24; Rey 1878: 134, 137; 1883: 464; Riley-Smith 1973a: 130, 
159, 178, 180, 183, 201; Réhricht 1887b: 304, 306; 1898: 
118, 166, 418, 420, 442, 443, 618, 671, 701, 702, 716, 733, 
761, 791, 815, 826, 827, 879, 900, 928, 1008; Runciman 
POSTS. 475 de Sandoli 1974: 307, no. 410; 321-5, nos. 
426-33: Schlumberger, Chalandon and Blanchet 1943: 101-5, 
Nos. 77-86, pls. 111.9, Xx.9 & 11; de Vogiié 1869: 369. 


No. 372 Palace of the Bishop of Acre 
1571.2587 (?) 


History 


The palace of the bishop of Acre may be expected to have 
Stood close to the cathedral of the Holy Cross (no. 371). 
From it James of Vitry, writing in 12] 6-17, was able to see 
Mount Carmel across the bay to the south (Lettres, 11 (ed. 
Huygens, 90; trans. Duchet-Suchaux, 59)). 

Legal acts formulated in the Palace in the thirteenth 
century included two Concerning cases heard by Patriarch 
Albert there in July 1207 (Strehlke, 34, no. 42; RRH, 220, 
no. 821) and April 1214 (Miiller, 439-40; RRH, 229, no. 
858), and a Protest made by the Venetian bailo before a 
notary Concerning a dispute over church rights with the 
archbishop of Tyre in December 1214 (Tafel and Thomas, 
Ml. 174-5, no. 240; RRH, 235-6, no. 872). In 1232, 
Frederick II's envoy, the bishop of Sidon, barely escaped 
with his life when, pursued from the cathedral by an 
armed mob, he took refuge in the chapel inside the bishop 
of Acre’s palace (Philip of Novara, §109 (205) (ed. Melani. 
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202; ed. Raynaud, 112—13)). In August 1273, Thomas 
Agni ofLentino, patriarch of Jerusalem and bishop of Acre, 
was also using the bishop’s camera for judicial hearings 
(Strehlke, 116-18, no. 126; Predelli, 67, no. 63; RRH, 
362, no. 1390; cf. Cart. des Hosp., 111, 296-7, no. 3514; 
RRH, 362, no. 1389; 367, no. 1414 (1277); 367-70, nos. 
1416-20 (1277)), as was the archdeacon of Acre, acting 
on behalf of Patriarch Elias, in October 1286 (Predelli, 
71-2, no. 70; RRH, 383, no. 1467). It is last mentioned 
in March 1290, when Patriarch Nicolas settled a dispute 
between the Hospitallers and Venetians concerning some 
houses on the water front north of the Venetian quarter 
by purchasing them outright on behalf of the church of 
Acre (Cart. des Hosp., 111, 556, no. 4084; RRH Ad, 103, 
no. 1501b). 


Sources 


Cart. des Hosp., 111, 296-7, no. 3514 (1273); James of Vitry, 
Lettres, 11 (ed. Huygens, 90; trans. Duchet-Suchaux, 59) (1216- 
17); Miller, 439-40 (1214); Philip of Novara, §109 (205) (ed. 
Melani, 202; ed. Raynaud, 112-13) (1232); Predelli, 67, no. 63 
(1273); 71-2, no. 70 (1286); RRH, 220, no. 821 (1207); 229, 
no. 858 (1214); 235-6, no. 872 (1214); 362, nos. 1389-90 
(1273); 367, no. 1414 (1277); 367-70, nos. 1416-20 (1277); 
383, no. 1467 (1286); Strehlke, 34, no. 42 (1207); 116-18, no. 
126 (1273); Tafel and Thomas, 11, 174-5, no. 240 (1214). 


No.373 Palace of the Archbishop of Tyre 
History 


oo to the palace of the patriarch of Jerusalem and 
a . ry bishop of Acre, there was also in thirteenth- 
ier y Acre a palace of the archbishop of Tyre, in which 

March 1255, Archbishop Giles heard a case brought 


by Simonetus, treasurer of the church of Acre (RRH, 323, 
no. 1226). 


Source 


RRH, 323, no, 1226 (1255). 


Church of the Amalfitans (spurious) 


caseneh merchants from Amalfi had been active in the 
Galaas He ea ati from before the time of the First 
Merchant the twelfth century the city maintained 
within ee in Antioch, Tripoli and Alexandria, 

ngdom of Jerusalem itself their economic and 


political significance was eclipsed by that of other Italian 
cities (Figliuolo 1986: 609-22). In 1166, however, Bishop 
William of Acre granted to Manso and Sergio, the sons of 
the curialis Leo, and to the Amalfitans a plot in the cemetery 
of St Nicolas (no. 438), in which Manso was to construct a 
charnel pit with a tomb above it (Ughelli, vit, 203; RRH. 
98, no. 372; Figliuolo 1986: 616). On 10 April 1190, in 
the siege camp before Acre, Guy of Lusignan also granted 
the Amalfitans trading privileges in Acre and the right 
to maintain their own court there with a viscount and 
consuls like the Venetians, Pisans and Genoese (Figliuolo, 
‘Amalfi e il Levante’, 656-62, appx. no. 1; RRH, 183, no. 
690; Figliuolo 1986: 618-19). In the thirteenth century 
the small Amalfitan colony seems to have been located in a 
street or quarter (vicus, ruga) known as Palearia. When the 
rents and revenues from this property were leased by Philip, 
archbishop of Amalfi, to the Amalfitan citizen Ligorius de 
Judice on 10 March 1267, it is described as a piece of land 
(terra) situated near the sea shore of the Pisans (Kohler, 
Documents’, 28-30, no. 7; RRH, 352. no. 1346; Figliuolo 
1986: 621). A Venetian document of 1260 also implies 
that the ruga Paleacia lay somewhere south of the Venetian 
quarter in the quarter of the Chain, near to a royal bakery 
(Tafel and Thomas, 111, 32, no. 343 (1260); cf. Jacoby D 
1979: 35n. 175; Prawer 1980: 232 n. 39). 

It has been assumed by some writers that the Amallitans 
had a church or chapel in Acre (e.g. Enlart 1925: 11, 1 3; 
Dichter 1979: 23-4; Hamilton 1980: 300; Folda 2005: 
183). Although their ruga was held in the name of the 
church of Amalfi, however, there is no specific mention of 
any church in Acre itself. 


No. 374 Church of the Anconitans 
1575.2583 (°) 


History 


Anconitan merchants are mentioned in Acre in a letter 
written by Frederick II to the commune of Ancona in 
1224: and a series of letters upholding Ancona’s trading 
rights in Acre and the kingdom of Jerusalem were issued 
by Pope Innocent IV in 1245 at the time when he deposed 
Frederick from the kingdom of Sicily (RRH, 268, no. 1025; 
Abulafia 1986: 530-1). Whether the latter were ever pul 
to use is uncertain. 

In 1257, however, the Anconitans received a formal 
grant of privileges in Acre from the Haute Cour presided 
over by John of Ibelin, lord of Arsuf and constable and bailli 
of the kingdom. As David Abulafia has shown. this grant 
was evidently intended to bind Ancona more closely to the 


on comprising the bailliand his supporters, the Genoese 


facti 
re pitted against the Venetians 


and the Hospitallers, who we 
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and Pisans at the time of the war of St Sabas (1256-8) 
(1986: 534-7). As well as remitting certain customs dues 
and allowing the Anconitans freedom to manage their own 
affairs under their own consuls, the privilege granted them 
4 piece of land facing the garden of the Genoese, beside the 
city walls and near the sea, on which to build a church, a 
communal palace and a lodging, leaving an unoccupied 
Space next to the sea into which they could bring their 
merchandise for storage. If, however, this land proved to 
be unavailable, they were instead to purchase three resi- 
dences belonging to Sir John Grip, Sir Jop and Sir George 
respectively, to which the Seigneury would add the land 
lying between them and the sea. A further clause allowed 
the Anconitans to carry their merchandise freely in and out 
of the nearest city gate (Abulafia. “Anconitan Privileges’, 
560-3. appx. 1: Paoli, 1, 157-61. no, 132; RRH, 330-1 
no. 1259; Abulatia 1986: 5 34-45), 

This last clause has been taken to indicate that these 
alternative sites for the Prospective Anconitan quarter 
both lay in Montmusard, outside the gate of St Michael, 
the implication being that it would be necessary to make 
use of that gate in order to transport goods to and from 
the harbour (Jacoby D 2005: 78 n.16: cf. Abulatia 1986: 
341). By this time. however, St Michael's gate was inside 
the city walls and would therefore no longer have been a 
point at which customs dues were payable. Furthermore, 
a walled Genoese garden is recorded in 1250 in thee 
part of the old city close to the se 
separated by the Hospitallers’ 
litres’, 224) no, 


’ 


astern 
a. from which it was 
arsenal (Desimoni, ‘Quatre 
3): and the two adjacent towers on the 
ner town wall are marked as being ‘of the Genoese’ 
vanuens (ium) )on the Maps of Paolino Veneto, It therefore 
appears more likely that the Properties promised to the 
Anconitans lay in the eastern part of the old city and that 
the gate through which tree Passage was granted was the 
nearby gate of Geoffrey le Tor in the eastern city wall. The 
stress laid by the charter on the land immediately next to 
the sea being used for loading and unloading goods, but 
not for houses, also Suggests that it was anticipated that 
the goods in question would, on Occasion at least. have 
been Iransported there by sea. 

In 1259, the Genoese we 
and, five vears later, Ve 
ment which Severely ct 


re forced to leave Acre for T yre: 
nice imposed on Ancona a settle- 
Irtailed its ability to trade in the 
Levant i Abulatia 1986: 544-6). It remains doubtful] there- 
fore whether the Anconitan church in Acre was ever built, 


Sources 


Abulatia, “Anconitan Privileges’, 560-3, appx. 1(] 
157-61. no. | 3241257): RRH, 330-1, no. 1259, 


Abulafia 1986: 53446; Dichter 1979a: 31; Enlart 1925: n, 
13; Folda 2005: 183 Hamilton 1980: 300: Jacoby D 2005: 78: 
Mayer 1978: 49, 


No. 375 Armenian Hospital 1577.2586 (?) 
History 


In September 1190, while the siege of Acre was still in 
Progress, King Guy and Queen Sibylla granted the hospital of 
the Germans (no. 425) ‘that house in which the Armenians 
and the patrons [of the house] were accustomed to lodge’. If 
it were to prove impossible to effectuate the grant once Acre 
had fallen, the Germans were to receive instead some land 
next to it on which to build their hospital (Strehlke, 22, no. 
25; RRH, 185-6, no. 696; Favreau 1974: 44), It is possible 
that the latter is indeed what happened, for in Guy’s con- 
firmation of the Germans’ possession of the land inside the 
city on which their houses and hospital were built, issued 
in February 1192, the previous owners to whom the king 
gave compensation are named as Femianus and his wife 
Dulcis. One of the boundaries of the land is also described as 
being defined by ‘the street of the hospital of the Armenians 
(Strehlke, 23-4, no. 27: RRH, 187. no. 701). On the other 
hand, it is also possible that Femianus and Dulcis were the 
patrones of the Armenian hospital, since Femianus appears 
to be an Armenian name, cognate with Femia, the name of 
the daughter of King Het‘um I (RRH, 316-17, no. 1202). 

The Armenian hospital evidently lay just inside the east 
wall of the city, near to the gate of St Nicolas. No further 
mention is made of it after ] 192. Whether or not it was the 
Property acquired by the Germans in 1191, it is therefore 
doubtful whether it would have continued to function 
thereafter; indeed, if it was not acquired at that time, it is 
very probable that the Teutonic Order would eventually 
have acquired it in any Case, as they did most of the other 
Properties adjoining their hospital. 


Sources 


RRH, 185-6, no. 696 (1190): 187, no. 701 (1192); Strehlke. 
? 


22, no, 25 (1190); 23-4, no, 27 (1192). 
Dich 


ter 1979a: 80; Favreau 1974: 44: Rey 1878: 135; 1883: 
463. 


No. 376 House of the Bishop and Chapter of 
Bethlehem 1566.2583 (?) 


History 


The bishop and 


chapter were expelled from the church of 
the Nativity in 


Bethlehem following its capture by Saladin 





on 15 September 1187 (Vol. 1, p. 139, no. 61). Bishop 
Ralph IJ subsequently participated in the siege of Acre, 
but fell into Saladin’s hands at Jaffa in 1192 and died in 
a Muslim prison (Riant 1889: 1, 22—3; Hamilton 1980: 
131, 243). It appears that the chapter and later bishops 
established themselves in Acre after the fall of the city to 
the Crusaders in 1191, most likely in properties that they 
had possessed there earlier in the twelfth century. Some 
houses in Acre situated ‘near to the houses of the Temple’ 
are mentioned in a charter as having been hypothecated 
against a loan from the commune of Marseilles by Bishop 
RalphTin 1163 (Rey, Recherches, 18-19; Mayer, Marseilles 
Levantehandel, 179-81, no. 3; RRH, 101, no. 386). This 
document has now been shown to be a mid thirteenth- 
century forgery (Mayer 1972b: 2, 35-8), though that 
does not necessarily invalidate the idea that the bishop 
of Bethlehem may have possessed houses in that area in 
the twelfth century. They may have included the house 
in Acre ‘situated between the church of St Mary of the 
Square (de Platea) and the old palace’ that was confirmed 
to the church of Bethlehem by Pope Gregory IX in August 
1227 (Riant, Etudes, 1, 144, no. 9; Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 
II, 381, no. 190; RRH, 258-60, no. 983) and again by 
Clement IV in May 1266 (Riant, Etudes, 1, 152, no. 11). 
These two papal confirmations also refer obliquely to an 
ae that had been made between the church of 
ries . and that of Nazareth concerning a church in 
: ok Etudes, I, 145, 153; Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 
pae a no details are given and the identity of the 
Bethe emains unknown. It is likely nevertheless that the 
ehemite establishment in Acre would have included 

a chapel or pro-cathedral. 
ee successor, whose name is unknown, is men- 
eee. icosia and Tyre in 1196 and in Acre in 1198. 
sk Sa of in November 1202, on his way to inter- 
ces ing Levon II of Armenia (Riant 1889: 1, 23). 
inne pias by Peter I, who probably never reached 
een : ee the Fourth Crusade as Innocent III's rep- 
Adrianople and disappearing from history at the battle of 
vies ataras April 1205 (Riant 1885: 225-6; 1889: 
Was ej ee ton 1980: 248-9). In 1211, another Peter 
replaced by st the see by an ecclesiastical tribunal and 
Patiala ainerius, the former papal legate in Spain and 
tiinaied an oe 1889: I, 25). From 1217, Rainerius par- 
with John pid Fifth Crusade to Egypt, returning to Acre 
left for the eo in May 1220. In September 1222 he 
from the es , Where he tried unsuccessfully to regain 
of Bishop ae ae Hodegetria icon that had been part 
and not pees 5s of the booty from Constantinople 
church's nes 27,he received a confirmation of his 
acess tok ; ons and privileges from Gregory [X. He 
ave died between 1227 and 1230 (Riant 1885; 
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1889: 1, 25-30; 1893: 151; Schlumberger. Chalandon 
and Blanchet 1943: 107; Hamilton 1980: 253, 255, 257, 
260). 

When Bethlehem was returned to Christian hands 
in 1229, some at least of the chapter and possibly even 
the bishop may have returned there; but if some canons 
remained after the Khwarizmian sack of 25 April 1244. 
they are unlikely to have stayed after Baybars ransacked 
the church in 1266 (cf. Riant 1889: 1, 30-3, 94-5: see 
also Vol. 1, p. 139). An unnamed successor to Bishop 
Rainerius is mentioned in the East in 1233 (Riant 1889: 
1, 30). In 1238, however, Pope Gregory IX intervened 
in a disputed election (Reg., ed. Auvray, 1201-2, no. 
4699), the outcome of which was the election of John the 
Roman to the see in 1239 or 1240. The choice was dis- 
astrous, for, with the connivance of some of the canons, 
the bishop-elect proceeded to hypothecate or sell the 
possessions of the church, including its houses in Acre, 
its remaining casalia, title deeds, and treasures and relics 
from Bethlehem itself. John was probably deposed before 
Gregory IX died in November 1241, and by 1244 he 
was bishop-elect of Paphos (Riant 1885: 23 3-4; 1889: 
1, 33-4: cf. Mayer 1978: 39-41; Hamilton 1980: 264, 
295-6: Coureas 1997: 112-23: Claverie 1999: 295 
n.19). The chapter then elected Godfrey de Prefectis, the 
chaplain of Innocent IV, who confirmed his appointment 
in Lyons on 24 January 1245. Godfrey immediately set 
about restoring his church’s finances, himself travelling 
through France, England and Scotland to raise funds and 
consolidate his church’s possessions there. Meanwhile 
Innocent IV wrote a series of letters prosecuting the case 
against John the Roman and demanding the return of 
the church of Bethlehem’s possessions (Reg., ed. Berger, 1, 
nos. 957, 1066, 1079, 15 31-2, 2057). On 8 May 1253. 
Godfrey was with King Louis IX in Jaffa and in September 
he was in Acre. Riant has suggested that the bishop's 
tombstone, dated 27 September 1258, that was found 
at Jaffa in the 1870s, may be that of Godfrey, but of this 
there can be no certainty (1889: 1, 34-7; 1893: 1 51-5; 
Hamilton 1980: 264-5, 295-6: Claverie 1999: cf. Vol. 
I, p. 269). 

The idea that the bishop's house and canonry in Acre 
occupied buildings in the southern part of the city appears 
to be supported by an entry in the Pelrinages et Pardouns 
de Acre of 1258-64. which lists Bedlehem between the 
churches of the Holy Spirit (no. 386) and St Andrew 
(no. 393) (ch. XIII (Michelant and Raynaud, 235)). The 
remission from purgatory that this text offers 
hat the relics that had previ- 
he Roman had by then been 
e itself, rather than to the 
llers as Innocent IV had 


seven years’ 
visitors to it might suggest t 
ously been pawned by John t 
returned to the canons’ hous 
house of the Templars or Hospita 
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proposed in August 1245. These specifically included a 
nail and hammer used at the Crucifixion, which were 
recorded at Bethlehem around 1170 but had presum- 
ably been transferred to Acre, and the arm of St Thomas, 
which may perhaps have been among the spoils taken 
from Constantinople in 1204 (Reg.. ed. Berger, 1, 233, no. 
1532: Riant, ‘La Part de l'évéque’, 237, no. 3; Claverie 
1999: 294-5: cf. Jacoby D 2001: 1] 5-16: see also Vol. 1, 
p. 155). 

Bishop Godfrey was followed by a succession of 
Dominican bishops, who were appointed by the pope 
rather than chosen by the chapter. Thomas Agni of 
lentino was appointed by Alexander [V in 1258 and 
arrived in Acre as papal legate in April 1259, In April 
1260, he is described as residing in a palace belonging to 
the church of Acre (Delaborde, 106-9, nos. 51-2; RRH, 
338-9, nos. 1292-3). By September 1260, however, he 
had moved tothe Palace ofthe lord of T yre(Kohler, Chartes, 
76-7, no. 77: RRH Ad, 83-4. no. 1293b: cf. Bigoni, 
59-62, no. 2 (126] ); RRH Ad. 84, no. 1297a (1261): 
Delaborde, 110-12. no. 54 (1262): RRH, 343-4, no. 
1315 (1262)), which Was situated near the Patriarchate 
(no. 385) (Templar of Tyre, §202 (438) (ed. Minervini, 
170: Raynaud, 219)). In September 1263, he returned 
to Rome and was appointed archbishop of Cosenza in 
1267 (Riant 1889: 1, 37-40; Schlumberger, Chalandon 
and Blanchet 1943: 108; Hamilton 1980: 269-72). His 
Successor, Gaillard of Oursault, was appointed on 28 
September 1267 and arrived in Acre on 2 June 1271, 
He died in Viterbo in 1278 or 1279 (Riant 1889: 1, 
40-1: 1893; 156-60): Schlumberger, Chalandon and 
Blanchet 1943: 108; Hamilton 1980; 272, 274, 280) 
The last bishop in Acre was Hugh of T, 
who was transferred from the see 
1279. He was in Acre 


ours (de Curcis), 
of Troja on 5 October 
in 1283, but returned to Italy by 
July 1284 and was still in the West when Acre fell to the 
Mamluks in 129] (Riant 1889: 1, +1-3:1893: 381-412: 
Schlumberger, Chalandon and Blanchet 1943: 109-10; 
Hamilton 19x0- 277,279, 296), 
Riant considered it Possible that the chapter had already 
been dissolved before Acre fell (1889: 43, 96). On 4 July 
1290, however, Pope Nicolas [VY Was able to write to the 
bishop and ‘chapter of the Bethlemite church .., of the 
order of St Augustine’ (Req. ed. Langlois. 410, no. 2 333), 
though it seems unlikely that the chapter would have 
continued in existence long after the loss of the Holy Land 
Although a Succession of titular bishops of Bethlehem Gane 
tinued in the West for Several centuries, the churches, hos- 
pitals and other Properties that the church of Bethlehem 
Possessed overseas were administered by the Bethlehem 
Brothers and Sisters (Riant 1889: |, 14-16, 93-101; see 
no. 377), 





Epigraphy 


Seals are known of the bishops Rainerius, Thomas Agni 
of Lentino, Gaillard and Hugh of Tours, but none is 
known of the chapter (Riant 1893: 506-7; Schlumberger, 
Chalandon and Blanchet 1943: 1071 0, nos. 92-100; de 
Sandoli 1974: 234~7, nos, 317-21). 


Sources 


Gregory IX, Reg.,ed. Auvray, 1201-2,n0.4699 (1238);Hiestand, 
Vorarbeiten, 111, 381, 382, no. 190 (1227); Innocent IV, Reg., ed. 
Berger, 1, 155-6, no. 957 (1245); 168, no. 1066 (1245); 170, 
no. 1079 (1245): 233, no. 1532 (1245); 306, no. 2057 (1246): 
Pelrinages et Pardouns de Acre (1258-64), xu (Michelant and 
Raynaud, 235); Rey, Recherches, 18-19 (1163); Riant, Etudes, 1, 
144,145, no.9 (1227); 152, 153, no. 11 (1266); id., ‘La Part de 
l'évéque’, 237, no. 3; RRH, 258-60, no. 983 (1227). 


Abel 1934: 277: Claverie 1999. Coureas 1997: 112-13; Dichter 
1979a:94—7;Hamilton 1980:300;JacobyD2001:113, 115-16; 
Riant 1885: 1889:1, 22-43, 89-103; 1893: 151-60, 381-412, 
506-7; de Sandoli 1974: 234-7, nos. 317~21; Schlumberger. 
Chalandon and Blanchet 1943: 107-1 0, nos. 92-100. 


No. 377 Hospital of the Brothers and/or 
Sisters of Bethlehem 1568.2591 (?) 


History 


The Sanudo-Vesconte and Paolino Veneto maps of Acre 
show a ‘Bethlehem quarter, or street’ (Ruga bethleemitana, 
ruga (de) betlem), in Montmusard between St Catherine's 
church (no. 399) and the Hospitallers’ auberge (no. 412) 
(pls. v—~vqy, figs. 1-2). This suggests that the church of 
Bethlehem had acquired new properties there when 
Montmusard developed in the thirteenth century. It may 
Perhaps have been there, rather than in the old city, that 
it established the hospital for female lepers (meselles be 
Bethléem) to which Odo, count of Nevers, bequeathed a 
surcoat and a hood in 1266 (Chazaud, ‘Inventaire’. 199). 
The hospital of Bethlehem was also left 5 bezants in the 
will that Sir Hugh de Nevill drew up in Acre in October 
1267 (Giuseppe, 352). Such an establishment would have 
been run by the Bethlehem Brothers, or brothers and 
sisters ‘of the Star’. Although subject to the bishop and 
organized according to the Augustinian rule, they were 
distinguished from the chapter by having their own form 
of habit, which was modelled on that of the Dominicans 
but with a red five-pointed star centred on a sky-blue circle 
embroidered on their cloaks (Matthew Paris, Chron. Maj. 
(RS. Lvity, 631)). They had developed as a congregation 
Serving the hospital for Pilgrims in Bethlehem itself, but 
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during the course of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
they also became involved in the management of hospitals 
elsewhere in the Latin East and throughout Europe (cf. 
Innocent IV, Reg., ed. Berger, 158-9, no. 980 (1245)). 
After the fall of Acre it was they who continued to manage 
the church of Bethlehem’s properties in the West (Richard 
1982: 93-5; Riant 1889: 1, 95-101; 1893: 514—16). 


Sources 


Chazaud, ‘Inventaire’, 199 (1266); Giuseppe, 352 (1267). 


Acre maps: Sanudo—Vesconte ADE (c.1320s: Ruga bethleemi- 
ee Paolino Veneto a (1323: ruga betlem), c (1334-9: ruga de 
etlem). 


Dichter 1973: 56; Folda 2005: 358; Jacoby 2005: 79-80; 
Pringle 2007b: 112; Rey 1878: 143, 144; 1883: 469, 471. 


No.378 House of the Carpitanae of Antioch 
(Unlocated) 


History 


In 1266, Odo, count of Nevers, bequeathed his simple blue 
corselet and hood ‘to those of the Carpitre’ (A ceus de la 
Carpitre: Chazaud, 199). The demonstrative pronoun ceus 
wat a to suggest that the beneficiaries in question 
‘ ae It may be noted, however, that the sisters of 
accu Si are also referred to as ceus in the same 
cae : azaud, 199), On these grounds, the house 
likely ae have been either male or female. It appears 
eis act, that the house in question was that of the 
ao. i nuns Known 8 the Carpitanae of Antioch. This 
ite be entioned in a privilege given by Pope Alexander 
Holy petals convent of the monastery of the 
pein dete in Antioch on 6 March 1257, which 
eatin nee to those who visited their church on 
1777), In “ ah (Reg., ed. Bourel de la Ronciére, 548, no. 
cine i oy thirteenth century, probably about the 
nity Aa ol Antioch to Baybars in 1268, the commu- 
Cheain, 0 ea (Coureas 1997: 190-1). 

fee dice ae community was probably related to 
ine ee ao abit, carpitre meaning a ‘carpet’, ‘cover- 
Bisseasiai: eres French. An inventory of the damaged 
in 1493 a ahaut (Matilda), countess of Artois, made 
‘nia ain Gn relers to ‘four bed coverings’ (111. 
shields of Faia liz) and a green covering sprinkled with 
verte, semée d arms of Artois and Burgundy’ (une carpitre 
Roux de fe ig des armes d Artois et de Bourgogne) (le 
thirteenth cae 4-5). The dress of the Carpitanae in the 
a green habi ury was indeed distinctive, consisting of 

abit with narrow sleeves, worn with the head 





uncovered and the face unveiled. This so scandalized Pope 
Clement V that in 1308 he instructed the sisters, through 
the Dominican friar Bartholomew of Punia., to adopt black 
cowls and veils (Reg., 11, no. 2436). At the same time they 
relinquished the name Carpitanae and became known 
instead as the nuns of Our Lady of Tortosa, after an icon 
that a former abbess, Eschiva of Bouillon, had brought 
from Tartus, presumably sometime before its fall in 1291 
(Amadi c.1550: 292). 

The inclusion of the Carpitanae in Odo of Nevers’s will 
suggests that the sisters already had a house of some kind 
in Acre by 1266, though whether this was established 
before or after the one in Cyprus remains unknown. Their 
house in Nicosia received a bequest of 3 bezants from the 
Genoese Ansaldo of Sesto in 1302 (Pavoni, 219-23, no. 
185; Coureas 1997: 191, 225). 


Sources 


Alexander IV, Reg., ed. Bourel de la Ronciére, 548, no. 1777 
(1257); Chazaud, 199 (1266); Pavoni, 219-23, no. 185 (1 302); 
Clement V, Reg., 4, no. 2436 (1308). 


Amadic.1550: 292; Coureas 1997: 191, 225. 


Cluniac House (failed) 


History 


A little before 1170, the prior of the Cluniac house of 
St.-Arnoult at Crépy-en-Valois, Theobald of Vermandois, 
travelled to the East and obtained permission from King 
Amalric to found a daughter house of Cluny in the 
kingdom of Jerusalem (Bernard and Bruel, v. 590, no. 
4237: Kedar 1983: 264-5). In 1170, in the presence of 
the king and Patriarch Amalric of Jerusalem, the arch- 
bishops of Caesarea and Nazareth, and the bishops of 
Bethlehem, Lydda, Tiberias and Hebron, Bishop William 
of Acre granted Theobald permission to build such a mon- 
astery and a church in the parish of Acre in a location to 
be designated by the bishop (Marrier. cols. 1431-2; RRH. 
125, no. 476; Kedar 1983: 265; Mayer 1977: 4() 3-4). It 
seems, however, that nothing came of this initiative. for 
within two years Theobald had been given instead the 
monastery of Palmareia, beside the Sea of Galilee (see Vol. 


11, no. 176). 


Sources 


Marrier, cols. 143 1-2 (1170); RRH, 125, no. 476 (1170). 


Kedar 1983: 265; Mayer 1977: 403-4. 
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Portable Chapel(s) of Odo, Count of Nevers 
History 


Odo, count of Nevers, the son of Hugh IV, duke of 
Burgundy, arrived in Acre in 1265 with Erard of Valeri 
and fifty knights, but died in the city on 9 August 1266. 
The accounts of his executors, drawn up after his death, 
provide a wealth of information about the people, animals, 
clothing, equipment and objects of daily use that he took 
with him to the Holy Land. Among them, various refer- 
ences are also made to an old and a new chapel. These 
were evidently portable chapels, for the list of items even- 
tually sold contains 16 bezants ‘for the coffers of boiled 
leather in which the chapel used to be’ (Chazaud, 203). 
This would have been the old chapel, which was sold for 
+8 bezants (Chazaud, 203), while the new chapel is else- 
Where described as being still unsold ( Chazaud, 206). Such 
chapels would be set up in one of the rooms of the house 
in which the Owner was lodging, or in a tent or temporary 
structure when he was on Campaign. 

The ‘furnishing of the new chapel that the count had 
made’ was valued at 150 bezants (Chazaud, ] 
well have been assembled after the count’s ar 
ln the inventory made on the day of his deat 
are described as follows: 


87). It may 
rival in Acre, 
h its contents 


The things from the chapel: first the chalice: a small cross in 
Which there is Some of the True Cross: the reliquary that the patri- 
arch pave the count the missal and the breviary: an old chasuble, 
and an alb and Priest's surplice {roichet), and {Wo surplices, and 
one amice: one altar cloth, frontal and back (i drap d autel, devant 
etdarrterey, stole, and maniple (fenoul): tive altar cloths ( toalles 
Haute, one of Which is attached to the frontal (au drap de lautel 
deviants: one VOFY box: to hand cloths: two small silver chains; 
the corporal and the pyx (Pestui). and two decorated Pyx cloths 
feustdes: can also Mean altar curtain OF Custodial for the host), 
lem. a new chasuble of gold cloth, and tunic, and dalmatic, and 
PWo NEW copes, both Of gold cloth: and the altar frontal and rear 
Cloth: three albs, three amices, three priest's Surplices, two quite 


New surplices, two stoles, and three new Maniples (fenoy- nues), 
(Chazaud, 19 3) 


The chapel was apparently staffe 
Williamanda clerk named Stephe 
45 bezants in Fespect of the 
VTi, 

Although the new cl 
as unsold, the 


d by a chaplain named 
n. both of whom received 
ir unpaid Salaries (Chazaud, 


lapel is described in one 
disposal of some ¢ 
tioned in some of the others. Th 
Henoull from the New chapel’ 
Hugh of Augerant for 6 ‘a be 
Valeri was left ‘two 


document 
W its furnishings is men- 
€ 'stole and the maniple 
. for example, were Sold to 
“nts (Chazaud. 182), Erard of 
small gold Crosses and the small silver 
Vessel containing the relics that the Patriarch had given 
the count’, while the chaplain had ‘the breviary from the 





chapel and one new surplice’, and Stephen the clerk had 
another (Chazaud, 196). There were also a number of 
vestments that were not included in the inventory from 
the chapel. For example, a ‘golden cope decorated with pre- 
cious stones and pearls, worth 80 livres tournois’ is at one 
point described as being in the keeping of Erard of Valeri 
(Chazaud, 18 7), but seems to have been in the hands of the 
sergeant Robet on the day of the count's death (Chazaud, 
190); it is also included in the list of unsold items (Chazaud, 
206). Similarly, a gilt silver cope which was also in Robet’s 
keeping (Chazaud, 190) and is listed as unsold (Chazaud, 
206) appears to be the one that was sold to the Templars 
for 80 livres tournois and 15 carats ( Chazaud, 204). 


Sources 


Chazaud, ‘Inventaire’, 177, 182, 187, 190, 193, 196, 203, 204, 
206; cf. 167. 


Folda 2005: 357-8. 


No. 379 Chapel of Alice, Countess of Blois 
(Unlocated) 


History 


Alice, dowager countess of Blois, arrived in Acre from 
Marseilles with a company of soldiers on 18 June 1287 
and before her death on 2 August of the following year she 
undertook a number of good works there. These included 
the construction of a tower on the outer east wall of ie 
city facing St Nicolas (no. 438) and the strengthening 
of the outer wall (barbacanum) of Montmusard between 
the gate of St Thomas and the gate of Evil Step (Malpas) 
(Sanudo, 111, xii, 29 (ed. Bongars, 229); Templar of Tyre. 
§255 (491) (eg, Minervini, 208; Raynaud, 245: Jacopy 
1993a: 95). Inside the city walls she also built a chapel, in 
Which she established a priest to say mass daily (Annales de 
Terre Sainte, ed, Rohricht and Raynaud, 459-60). 


Sources 


Annales de Terre Sainte, ed. Réhricht and Raynaud, 459-60. 


No. 380 House of the Dominicans (Preaching 
Friars) 1 366.2585 (2) 


History 


The sixteenth-century Dominican historian of sneer 
Cyprus, Stephen of Lusignan, Places the establishment 0 
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the Dominican province of Terra Sancta in 1227 and lists 
among its houses on the mainland those in Acre, Jaffa, 
Antioch and Tripoli. He also names the first two provin- 
cials as Philip and Yve (or Yvon) respectively (1573a: 
32a; 1573b: 92; 1580a: 89; 1580b: 187-8). Although 
the house in Nicosia had been founded a year before, with 
the support of the dowager queen, Alice of Champagne, 
Acre was regarded as the principal house of the prov- 
ince (1573a: 32a; 1573b: 92; 1580a: 89r—90r; 1580b: 
197-9). Terra Sancta was also added to the list of provinces 
by the chapter-general meeting in Paris in 1228 (Abel 
1934: 274). 

The Dominicans were well established in Acre by the 
time of Frederick II’s expedition in 1229 (Matthew Paris, 
Chron. Maj. (RS, Lv11.iii, 183, 185; Huillard-Bréholles, 
I1.i, 135-40; RRH, 266, no. 1015; Abel 1934: 274; 
Prawer 1975: 11, 212). After the second chapter-general, 
which met in Paris at Whitsun 1236, St Dominic’s suc- 
cessor, Jordan of Saxe, travelled to Acre; but on his return 
journey to Naples, he and his companions, Gerald and 
Juvanus, were shipwrecked and drowned in the Gulf of 
Antalya in February 1237. Their bodies were subsequently 
collected by friars sent from Acre, and taken for burial in 
their church, where Jordan’s body continued to bestow 
many blessings (Gerard of Franchet, Vitae Fratrum (ed. 
Reichert, 130, 135); id., Chronica Ordinis (ed. Reichert, 
329); RRH, 280-1, no. 1075; Abel 1934: 278-82: Vosté 
1929: 83), 

In June 1253, the Dominicans of Acre played a part 
In settling a dispute between the Teutonic Order and 
Amaury Barlays concerning the villages of ‘Arraba al- 
Battuf (Arabia) and Sakhnin (Zaccanyn) (Predelli, 54-5, 
na. 41). In September 1264, Saliba, a confrater of the 
Hospital, left them 5 bezants in his will (Cart. des Hosp., 
4 91-2, no. 3105: RRH, 349-50, no. 1334); in August 

266, Odo, count of Nevers, bequeathed the Jacobins a new 
aie lined with grey fur, worth 16 bezants (Chazaud, 
Reus 197, 198); and, in October 1267, Sir Hugh 

€ Nevill left them 5 bezants (Giuseppe, 353). 

ae 7 January 1277, Hugh of Macon, former prior of 
Thiel elected provincial prior in a chapter held in 
< ; with Robert the Norman, the then prior of Acre 
ae joe vicar, being named as second choice. 
a ya Ors included the subprior of Acre, Berengarius 
Ghieh leet (Balme, 527-31, no. 1). It is uncertain 
OSA aia og was upheld by the chapter-general in 
ees x at Whitsun 1277. In February 1279, however, 
es se of Acre wrote to an unnamed provincial 
shee oti y him of the election of Hugh the Flemming 
Twelve astas of Acre, his predecessor having resigned. 
Bide ars esides the subprior are named in the letter: 

gino, J. the Spaniard, P. of Bar, P. of Lyons, 


Bartholomew, Yves the Breton, Henry of Lucca, Nicolas 
the Englishman, Henry senior, Henry the Saxon. Henry 
junior, and William Dagneiet (?) (Balme, 531-3. no. 2: 
Dichter 1979a: 46-7). In June 1286, the subprior was 
named Mausellus (RRH, 382-3, no. 1466). By the time 
of the chapter-general of Bordeaux (1277), it appears 
that the province of Terra Sancta comprised only three 
convents, namely those of Acre, Tripoli and Nicosia 
(Golubovich 1906: 1, 299). 

The convent of the Dominicans in Acre was located in 
the old city near the western shore (Ricoldus of Monte 
Croce, Epist., 1v (ed. Réhricht, 289; trans. Kappler, 24 3- 
4)). The early fourteenth-century maps of Acre show it as 
achurch with a tower, standing on the shore between the 
church of St Michael (no. 436) and the Templar quarter 
(no. 452), in a position of latitude somewhat north of the 
Genoese church (no. 415) and level with the infirmary of 
the Hospital (see references below and pls. v—v11, figs. 1-2). 
This position is conformed by the Pelrinages et Pardouns de 
Acre (1258-64), which accords a visit to it as conferring 
three years and forty days remission of purgatory (ch. 11. 
13 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 235)). 

After the fall of Acre, Friar Ricoldus of Monte Croce 
combed the markets of Baghdad in search of any of his 
fellow friars who might have been taken captive: but he 
found only ornaments, books, breviaries and friars’ habits. 
including one pierced by a sword or lance thrust and pink 
with blood, which he purchased. He finally learnt from the 
Muslim soldiers that the friars had all been killed in order 
to prevent them encouraging the other Christian prisoners 
in their faith (Epist., 1v (ed. ROhricht, 289; trans. Kappler. 
243)). A nun who had been present also told him that in 
the last hours of the siege the convent had taken ina crowd 
of men, women and children and that when the Muslims 
broke in the friars were singing the Veni creator Spiritus as 
they went to their deaths. This occurred on Friday, at three 
o’clock (Epist., 1v (ed. Réhricht. 291-2; trans. Kappler. 
246-7); cf. Abel 1934: 282-4). 

Both Hugh of Macon and Robert the Norman were 
absent from Acre when it fell to the Mamluks and so 
escaped the slaughter. In 1289 Hugh of Macon was one 
of a three-man delegation sent to Europe to raise the con- 
sciousness of western leaders about the parlous state of the 
Holy Land, meeting Pope Nicolas IV at Rietiin August and 
proceeding from there to Edward I of England; he subse- 
quently retired to the Dominican convent in Dijon (Balme 
1893: 529 n.3). Robert on the other hand is mentioned as 
bishop of Paphos in 1304 (Balme 1893: 531 n.1). 

Three centuries later, Stephen of Lusignan refers to the 
convent in Acre as having been the principal one in the 
Holy Land, in which were buried Jordan of Saxe and his 


two companions, 
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whose tomb the Saracens still honour to this day — although they 
do not say any prayers there — and most remarkably preserve. 
And although this monastery has been destroyed by them like 
many others, nevertheless there is in the corner of the church 
a little covered place, below which is placed this tomb. (1580a: 
90r: 1580b: 199; cf. Enfart 1925: 11, 29; Runciman 1951: 111, 
421) 


Elsewhere Stephen relates that the Turks held Jordan to 
have been a good servant of God, 


because after his death his body was preserved for so long without 
injury, still clad in his habit, which was not in any way damaged. 
(1580a: 139v-140r; 1 580b: 298-9) 


His identitication of the Dominicans’ church as that of St 
John, however, suggests that the waliy visited by Muslims 
may actually have been located in the former church of the 
Hospitallers (no. 410). 


Sources 


Balme, $27~33, nos. 1~2(1277-9): Cart. des Hosp., 11,9 1-2, no. 
3105 (1264); Chazaud, ‘Inventaire’, 197, 198 (1266): Gerard 
of Franchet, Vitae Fratrum (ed. Reichert, 130, 135) (1237); 
id., Chronica Ordinis (ed. Reichert. 329) (1237): Giuseppe, 353 
(1267); Huillard-Bréholles, td. 1 35-40 (1229); Matthew Paris, 
Chron, Maj. (RS. wwii, 183. 1 85) (1229); Pelrinages et Pardouns 
de Acre (1258-64), 1, 13 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 235): 
Predelli, 54-5, no. 41 (125 3): Ricoldus of Monte Croce, Epist..1& 
IV ted. R6hricht, 269, 289, 291-2: trans. Kappler, 216, 243-4, 
246-7)(1291):; Roger of Wendover (RS. LXXX1V. ii, 374) (1229); 
RRH. 266. no. 1015 (1 229); 280-1. no. 1075 (1237): 349-50, 
no. 1334 (1264): 382-3. no. 1466 (1286) 


Acre maps: Sanudo-Vesconte ACDE (c,1320: fr(atr)es pred- 


tcatores), Paolino Veneto ¢ (1 334-9: p(re)di(cato)res); Pietro 
Vesconte (1320s: fr(atr Jes predicatores), 


Abel 1934: Balme 1893: Benvenisti 1970: 113:¢ 
25: Dichter 197 3:56: 1979a: 46-7: Enlart 1925: 11, 28-9: Folda 
2005: 183, 296, 358, 388, 400, 402. 630 0.591, 653 n.314; 
Golubovich 1906: 1, 299: Hamilton 1980: 300, 304: Jacoby D 
2001: 110,113, 114: Kesten 1962a: 19: 1962b: 79: Makhouly 
and Johns 19446; 34: Prawer 1975: 11, 212.550: Rey 1878: 142: 
ISS83: 468, 470: Riley-Smith 1971p: 177: Runciman 1951: 
Itt, 421: Stephen of Lusignan 157 3a: 32 : 


2a: 157 3b: 92: 1580a: 
89v-90r, 139v—40r: 1580b: 197-9, 198-9: Vosté 1929; 83 


alano 1980: 


No. 381 House of the Franciscans Fri 
Minor) 1573.2590 (?) ore 
History 


The first Franciscan known to have 


visited the Hol 
was Brother Giles (Egidio) oly Land 


. the companion of Francis, who 





while awaiting a ship in Acre on his return from Jerusalem 
in 1215 supported himself by making and selling rush- 
work baskets, transporting corpses to the cemetery, and 
carrying water through the city (Golubovich 1906: 1, 
105). Brother Elias, the first provincial minister of Terra 
Sancta, was also active in Syria from 1218 (Golubovich 
1898: 1-2; 1906: 1, 106-17); but the establishment of 
the Franciscan house in Acre is traditionally attributed to 
St Francis himself. Francis left Ancona on 24 June 1219 
and may have passed through Acre on his way to Egypt. 
After the Franks’ capture of Damietta on 5 November 
1219, he withdrew to Acre and remained there for most 
of 1220, returning to Assisi before Whitsun (30 May) 
1221 (Eracles, xxx11, 15 (RHC Occ, 11, 348—9); Golubovich 
1906: 1, 94-6; Governanti 1958: 18-19; Roncaglia 1954: 
21-2; cf. Quaresmi 1639a:1, 156-7; 1639b: 24-6; Enlart 
1925: 11, 5). 

Bishop James of Vitry, writing from Damietta in spring 
1220, viewed the development of the Franciscan move- 
ment with some alarm and recorded amongst those 
who had joined the Friars Minor his clerk, Colin the 
Englishman, the priests Michael and Matthew to whom 
he had entrusted the care of the cathedral church of the 
Holy Cross (no. 371), and Reinerius, prior or pastor of 
St Michael's (no, 436). He was also finding it difficult to 
restrain some of his other friends and companions from 
doing likewise, including his precentor and Henry, sene- 
schal of the Holy Cross (Lettres, vr (ed. Huygens, 131-3; 
trans. Duchet-Suchaux, 153-5); Governanti 1958: 
20-1). In October 1221, another Franciscan from Acre, 
Brother Andrew, was present with Balian, lord of Sidon, 
at the baptism of the infant Salimbene in the cathedral 
baptistery in Parma (Salimbene, Cronica, a.1221 (MGH 
SS, xxx11, 34); Golubovich 1906: 1, 149-50; Governanti 
1958: 21-2), 

The Franciscan convent in Acre subsequently became 
the seat of the minister (magister) of the province of Terra 
Sancta and of the guardian (custos) of Syria (RRH, 323, no. 
1226 (1255); Cart. des Hosp., 11, 837-8, no. 2853 (1257): 
Golubovich 1906: 1, 234: 11, 260-1; Governanti 1958: 
32-3). It also had a school (studium), to which William of 
Rubruck was appointed lector by the provincial chapter 0 
Tripoli in August 1255 on his return from Tartary, though 
it seems that he never went to Acre (William of Rubruck. 
trans. Jackson, 275-6; Golubovich 1906: 1, 229-30, NO: 
63; Roncaglia 1965: 53, 75: Governanti 1958: 22); 

The canonization of St Francis by Gregory IX on 16 July 
1228 and the appointment of 4 October as his feast-day 
three days later was communicated to the churches of 
the patriarchates of Jerusalem and Antioch by Patriarch 
Gerold of Lausanne on 13 September 1228 (Golubovich 
1906: 1, 152-6), Later in 1228, two Franciscans arrived 
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in Acre with instructions from Gregory IX to the patriarch 
to excommunicate Frederick I], which he did (Eracles, 
Xxx, 5 (RHC Occ, 11, 370); Golubovich 1906: 11, 157; 
Governanti 1958: 26). It was no doubt the adherence of 
the Franciscans and Dominicans to the papal line that 
resulted in imperial agents dragging their preachers from 
their pulpits on Palm Sunday (8 April 1229) and flogging 
them through the streets (Matthew Paris, Chron. Maj. (RS, 
LvI1.iii, 183); Golubovich 1906: 11, 157; Prawer 1975: 11, 
212). According to the Rothelin Continuation of William 
of Tyre, one Franciscan was later burnt and another flayed 
alive on the emperor's orders, though it is by no means 
clear whether this happened in the Holy Land or in the 
West (ch. xxxvui (RHC Occ, 11, 557; trans. Shirley, 59); cf. 
Golubovich 1906: 11, 157 n. 5; Governanti 1958: 27). 

A subsequent letter from Gregory IX, addressed in 
February 1230 to the patriarchs and members of the 
churches of Antioch and Jerusalem, requested that if any 
person wished to endow a Franciscan chapel in one of 
their parishes they should be permitted to do so as long as 
the permission of the Franciscan provincial minister had 
been obtained; however, the friars serving such chapels 
should not be allowed to receive tithes, first-fruits or 
oblations or to exercise the right of burial, except of their 
fellow friars, which could take place in their own cemeter- 
. free of patriarchal or episcopal control (Golubovich 
ee 158-60; Roncaglia 1954: 32; Dichter 1979a: 
. fits 1s uncertain whether this letter was issued before 
RE a apparently from the same pontiff, which 
ee € patriarch of Jerusalem for having placed the 
se ee in Acre under interdict and for threatening 
sae ie all who dealt with them or offered them 
27-8) Olubovich 1906: 11, 292-3; Governanti 1958: 
Pree He 1256, Pope Alexander IV granted 100 days’ 
eae e anyone visiting the Franciscans’ church in 
aad: a P Oct OF the feasts of St Francis, St Antony 
joes Snead ace 1906: 1, 234, 417; Governanti 
nea g. z ae appx. 1). The indulgence had been 
Pan pie O days by the time that the Pelrinages et 
aaa cre was written between 1248 and 1264 (ch. 

(Michelant and Raynaud, 236)). 

Pee a. Franciscans of Acre received a quarter 
had he value of a house in the Genoese quarter which 
: en left to them by William de Porta (Delaborde 
99-10, no. 53: RRH ; 
1958: 34), Ing ; » 342-3, no. 1312; Governanti 
Hospital, . ? sees 1264, Saliba, a confrére of the 
9155, ad i ae . them 5 bezants (Cart. des Hosp., UI, 
1266, Odo, ay — 349-50, no. 1334); in August 
baiiee aay - Nevers, left them a mantel of black 
(Chased Hi - wae squirrel fur, worth 14 bezants 
, entaire’, 197, 198); and, in October 1267, 


Sir Hugh de Nevill left them 10 bezants (Giuseppe, 353). 
Despite Gregory IX’s restrictions on burials, in 1283, 
Henry, bishop of Linképing (Sweden), made his will in 
Acre and was buried there in the church of the Friars 
Minor (Riant 1865:1, 370; RRH, 378, no. 1449; cf. 379, 
no. 1451 (1 August 1283)). 

On 25 July 1266, Friar James de Podio, guardian of 
Syria, and Friar Jeremy of Genoa were both martyred by 
the Mamluks after the castle of Safad fell to Baybars (Chron. 
Min. Auctore Minorita Erphordiensi, Cont. 1 (MGH SS, xxtv, 
205); Sanudo, 1, xii, 8 (ed. Bongars 222); Fidentius 
of Padua (ed. Golubovich, 24-5); Golubovich 1898: 5; 
1906: 1, 259-61, no. 68; 1, 79-80; Governanti 1958: 
35-6, 80-1, appx. 2). On 26 June 1286, the guardian 
was Friar Gilbert (de Mas Latrie, Histoire, 111, 671-3; RRH, 
392-3, no. 1466; Golubovich 1898: 7; 1906: 1, 312-13: 
u, 430; Roncaglia 1954: 72; Governanti 1958: 38-9), 
and from 1289 until c.1295, the provincial minister was 
James and the guardian Paul delle Marche (Golubovich 
1906: 1, 327-8, 344; Roncaglia 1954: 73). When Acre 
fell in 1291, Paul had already left for Cyprus with some 
companions and thus escaped the carnage (Governanti 
1958: 41-2). The following year the Franciscan house 
in Nicosia was enlarged to accommodate the refugees 
(Coureas 1997: 207). Some of the remaining Franciscans 
took refuge with the Dominicans during the siege and were 
slaughtered with them (Ricoldus of Monte Croce, Epist., Iv 
(ed. Rohricht, 291; trans. Kappler, 245)). The rest, num- 
bering fourteen according to a contemporary Franciscan 
source, were killed in their church and convent (John 
Elemosina ¢c.1335: 109; c.1336: 128; Golubovich 1906: 
1, 350-2; Roncaglia 1954: 92-4; Governanti 1958: 52-4, 
92-3, appx. 9). 

The written sources give little indication of where 
the Franciscan house was in Acre. The maps of Marino 
Sanudo, Pietro Vesconte and Paolino Veneto, however, 
all show the church of the fratres minores on the east side 
of Montmusard, standing directly beside the town wall 
between the church and gate of St Antony and the next 


tower to the north of it (pls. v-VII, figs. 1-2). 


Sources 


William of Rubruck, trans. Jackson, 275-6 ( 1255); Cart. des 


Hosp., 11, 837-8, no. 2853 (1257); 11, 91-2, no. 3105 (1264): 
Chazaud, ‘Inventaire’, 197, 198 (1266); Chron. Min. Auctore 
Minorita Erphordiensi, Cont. 1 (MGH SS, XXIV, 205) (1266); 
Delaborde, 109-10, no. 53 (1261); Eracles, XXXU, 15; XXX, 
5 (RHC Oce, 1, 348-9, 370) (1221); Fidentius of Padua (ed. 
Golubovich, 24-5) (1266); Giuseppe. 353 (1267); James of 
Vitry, Lettres, VI (ed. Huygens, 1 31-3: trans. Duchet-Suchaux, 
153-5) (1220); de Mas Latrie, Histoire, 11. 671-3 (1286); 
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Matthew Paris, Chron. Maj. (RS, Lvtt.iii, 183) (1229); Pelrinages 
et Pardouns de Acre, 1, 1 3 (Michelant and Raynaud, 236) (1258- 
64): Ricoldus of Monte Croce, Epist., tv (ed. R6hricht, 291; trans. 
Kappler. 245) (1291); RRH, 323, no. 1226 (1225); 342-3, no. 
1312 (1261): 349-50, no. 1334 (1264); 378, no. 1449 (1283): 
392-3. no. 1466 (1286): Salimbene, Cronica, a.1221 (MGH SS, 
Xxxut, 34); Sanudo, 11, xii, 8 (ed. Bongars 222) (1266), 


Acre maps: Sanudo-Vesconte acpé (c.1 320: fr(atr)es minores); 
Paolino Veneto ape (1323-39: loc(us) mi(njorum): Pietro 
Vesconte (1320s: fratres minores). 


Bagatth 1971a: 169: Benvenisti 1970: 113: Calano 1980: 
16-17: Coureas 1997: 207; De Hamme 1897: 111, 286: Dichter 
1973: 57; 1979a: 106-8: Enlart 1925: 11, 5, 28: Folda 2005: 
183, 296, 358, 388. 400, 435, 653 n.314: Golubovich 1898: 
xii-xiii, xiv, 1-7, 214; 1906: 1, 94-6, 106-17, 149-50, 152-6, 
158-60, 229-30, 234, 259-61, 312-3, 327-8, 344, 350-3, 
394, 417511, 79-80, 157, 260-1, 430: Governanti 1948; 1958; 
Hamilton L980: 300, 304: Jacoby D 2001: 111, 113, 114: John 
Hemosina ¢.1335: 109; 1336: 128: Makhouly 1941: 34: 
Makhouly and Johns 1946: 34: Prawer 1975: 11, 212: Quaresmi 
1639a: 1, 156-7: 1639b: 24-6, 422: Rey 1878: 145; 1883: 
470: Riant 1865:1, 370: Roncaglia 1954: 21, 22. 32-4, 53,72. 
73, 74-6, 92-4: Suriano 1485a: 163. 





No. 382 House of the Friars of the Sack 
1567.2586 (?) 


History 


The Brothers of Penitence of Jesus Christ (Fratres de 
Parnitentia Jhesu Christi), also known as the Friars of the 
Sack, were an order of mendicants established in Provence 
sometime in the 1240s. On 10 May 1251, the bishops 
of Marseilles and of Toulon, on instructions from Pope 
Innocent LV, conferred on them the rule of St Augustine. 
Their rule and habit were contirmed by Pope Alexander IV 
it 1255 and 1257. and by the 1270s convents had been 
established in seven provinces: Provence, France, Spain, 
England, Germany (by 1264), and Bologna and Lombardy 
(by 1269) {Emery 1943: 323-5: Burns 1974; Andrews 
2006: 175-82), 

A house in Acre existed by 1258-64, when an indul- 
gence of 140 days’ remission from purgatory was accorded 
Visitors to the Freres desakes in the text known as the 
Pelrinages et Pardouns de Acre (ch. 1, 13 (ed. Michelant 
and Raynaud, 235)), Their placing in the list of Sites to be 
Visited suggests that the friars’ house lay in the old city 
between the Hospital (no. 410-11) and the church of 


St Michael (no. 436), In 1266. Odo. count of Nevers, left 
‘those of the Sack’ (ceus des Sas) a pigskin surcoat aiid a 
cap or hood in his will (C hazaud, ‘Inventaire’, 198): and 
in October 1267, Sir Hugh de Nevill left them 3 penis 
(Giuseppe. 353). 


In 1274, the Council of Lyons ordered the disband- 
ment of all mendicant orders except for the Franciscans, 
Dominicans, Carmelites and Austin Friars. Those such 
as the Friars of the Sack who had been granted papal 
approval were disbanded gradually: they were forbidden 
to receive new members, houses or land; they were no 
longer allowed to preach, hear confessions or undertake 
the burial of non-members; and they were encouraged 
to seek admittance to other orders. As houses were aban- 
doned, they would revert to the Holy See and would then 
be sold, the proceeds being devoted to Crusades or other 
charitable purposes (Mansi, xxiv, 96-7; Emery 1943: 
323, 326-7; Andrews 2006: 207-8). 

The house in Acre had probably been abandoned by 
November 1285, when Honorius IV asked the patriarch 
to sell it to the Templars (Reg., ed. Prou, 196, no. 255; 
Dichter 1979a: 115). This instruction was repeated by 
Nicolas IV to the bishop of Sidon in April 1288 (Reg., ed. 
Langlois, 21, no. 123; Dichter 1979a: 115); but it seems 
that the sale never took place, for in October 1290 the pope 
wrote to the patriarch instructing him to sell it instead to 
the Austin Friars (Reg., ed. Langlois, 530, no. 3379; Emery 
1943: 328). Whether or not he did so before Acre fell to the 
Mamluks is not known. 


Epigraphy 


Ch. Clermont-Ganneau records the tombstone of a provin- 
cial prior of the Friars of the Sack, found in Acre. The text 
may be expanded as follows: + Ici gfis]t : frere : Ric/h{ard : 
A]dr(i)a(n) : Chape/ro(n) : [pr]ior : p(ro)vincial / des : freres : 
depen(it)a(n)/ce: Th(es)[u] : Crist : dela / ter(r)e: sainte: [qui] 
‘ trlespassa ... (Here lies Brother Richard Adrian Chaperon, 
provincial prior of the Brothers of Penitence of Jesus Christ 
in the Holy Land, who died ...) (Clermont-Ganneau 1894: 
276, no. 1; 1897: pl. 47; de Sandoli 1974; 317, no. 143: 
Dichter 1979a: 115; Pringle 2007a: 203-5, 209, no. 11). 


Sources 


Chazaud, ‘Inventaire’, 198; Empoli, 262-3 (1290); Giuseppe. 
353 (1267): Honorius IV, Reg., ed. Prou, 196, no. 255 (1285); 
Nicolas IV, Reg., ed. Langlois, 21, no. 123 (1288); 530, no. 3379 
(1290); Pelrinages et Pardouns de Acre (1258-64), 11, 13 (ed. 
Michelant and Raynaud, 235). 


Andrews 2006: 182: Clermont-Ganneau 1894: 276, no. 1: 
1897: pl. 47; Dichter 1973: 57; 1979a: 115-16; Emery 1943: 
325, 328; Folda 2005: 274, 358, 388; Hamilton 1980: 290.6. 


300; Pringle 2007a: 203-5, 209, no. 11; Rey 1878; 1883: 470; 
de Sandoli 1974: 317, no. 143. 
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o.383 House or Palace of the Bishop of 
ebron 1566.2588 (?) 


istory 


ebron was taken by Saladin in 1187 and the cathedral 
lurch of St Abraham, occupying the eastern part of the 
rodian precinct over the tombs of the Patriarchs, was 
ade into a mosque (see. Vol. 1. no. 100). The bishop of 
bron died during the siege of Acre and no immediate 
tempt seems to have been made to appoint a successor 
oger of Howden (RS, L1.iii, 87); Gesta Regis Henrici I 
S, XLIX.ii, 187); Hamilton 1980: 243). The next bishop 
be recorded was the Cistercian Bartholomew of Fossa 
wa, who was consecrated by Innocent IV in 1249 and 
rived in Acre by January 1252 (Reg., ed. Berger. no. 
s RRH, 318, no. 1207 n.1: Hamilton 1980: 247, 
] 
The first task facing the new bishop was to secure what 
ll remained in Christian hands of his church's former 
ates. The legal disputes documented over the follow- 
s years indicate that these consisted principally of some 
perties in the county of Antioch, which had been in 
> church’s possession since the 1160s (RRH, 99-100, 
i dence a piece of land in Montmusard in Acre. The 
fe eld from the crown; and. unless it had origi- 
y been granted as an open field or garden outside the 
bite hes before 1187, which seems unlikely, it 
= a : at it had been given to the church at the time 
a taacaioly was developing as a walled suburb in 
ai. . see of the thirteenth century. Such a 
wee ae ies, however, that after 1191 there would 
a panei bishop or surviving members of 
mnie a chapter, to whom such a grant could have 
om ase unlikely to have been granted during 
er € at that time a property in the area later 
ies y Montmusard would not have been a viable 
Position. 
adc first raised the matter of the illegal 
conis ee, is church's property with Innocent IV, 
a eed 12 52 wrote instructing the bishops of 
NO LOLs Be a to investigate his claims (Strehlke, 
with ell, 55, no. 43a). As those two bishops 
9 March ia at Jaffa when the pope's letter arrived 
pea han they delegated the investigation of 
ehike, 81.5 €w, preceptor of the Holy Sepulchre 
Wee hee no. 102; Predelli, 55-6, no. 43b). The 
perties i, ie Acte on 26 September and concerned 
tonic Grae, - ‘lias were then in the hands of the 
ee aoe €se consisted of some houses in the 
church of H . Montmusard, in the ‘territory’ of 
; Trinity €oron, situated near the church of the 
no. 387) and next to the house of Philip 


fag Tanner, and another small vault in the ruga of St 
Catherine (no. 399) that had been given to the church by 
the knight Turricus of Oufholt, and was located amongst 
the houses that had once belonged to him. The latter, 
although also in Montmusard and close to the first, had 
evidently been acquired when the suburb was already 
partially built up. The bishop requested the return of 
these properties, along with back payment of twenty 
years’ rent, amounting to some 3,000 bezants, besides 
expenses. This might suggest that the original grant 
had been made c.1232-3. Poppo, master of the order, 
responded by refusing to accept the court’s jurisdiction, 
on the basis of immunity granted to the Teutonic Order 
by previous popes. In the interests of peace and concord, 
however, and to save the expense of a lengthy lawsuit, 
the order agreed to recognize the bishop of Hebron’s right 
to the houses and to pay rent of seven bezants annually 
for them on the Feast of the Assumption (Strehlke, 82-4, 
no. 104; Predelli, 55—6, nos. 43-5; RRH, 318, no. 1207; 
Hamilton 1980: 298-9). 

Bartholomew is last mentioned as bishop in July 1254 
(RRH, 265, no. 1012). He was apparently succeeded by 
Bishop Peter, who is first mentioned in March 1263 (Cart. 
des Hosp., 111, 135-6, no. 3213; RRH, 346, no. 1324). In 
January 1266, Peter reached an agreement with Hugh 
Revel, master of the Hospital, concerning some houses and 
ovens which the order was letting out for rent, but which 
had been built on land in Montmusard that had been 
given to the church of Hebron by the kings of Jerusalem. 
The precise details of the agreement are unknown, as the 
document is only known from an entry in an eighteenth- 
century calendar (Delaville le Roulx, ‘Inventaire’, 99, no. 
335: Cart. des Hosp., 111, 130, no. 3202; RRH Ad, 89, no. 
124 2a). In March 1265, the same two parties also reached 
an accord over properties in Antioch, by which the bishop 
renounced his right to the village of Naharia in return for 
an annual rent of 70 bezants from the Hospital for as long 
as it and Iron Bridge (Jisr al-Hadid) remained cultivated 
and in Christian hands (Cart. des Hosp., U1, 96-7, no. 
3120; RRH, 350, no. 1337); as it happened, this would 
only have been until 1268, when Baybars took the area 
(Hamilton 1980: 274-5; 299). 

Peter died in 1267 and his successor, the Dominican 
Geoffrey (or Godfrey), was appointed in 1268 (Clement 
IV, Reg., ed. Jordan, no. 460; Eracles, xxx1v, 11(RHC Occ, 
ul, 457); Hamilton 1980: 274-5). On 9 August 1273, 
Richard the Englishman sold two houses in Montmusard 
to the Hospital for 1,700 bezants. with the consent of 
Bishop Geoffrey, the feudal superior, to whom an annual 
of one bezant was normally due; and, on 25 
his remaining rights in the prop- 
O bezants. These houses lay on 


payment 
August, the bishop sold 
erty to the Hospital for 3 
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the western side of Montmusard between the sea and 
the public street of the Tannery, with the house of the 
Germans to the north and that of Philip the Tanner to 
the south (Cart. des Hosp., 111, 296-8, nos. 3514-1 5; 
RRH, 362, nos. 1389, 1391). A further dispute with 
the Teutonic Order was settled on 11 August, also in the 
court of the patriarch, Thomas, when the bishop agreed 
to cede his rights to a house in Montmusard in return for 
payment of 50 bezants and an annual rent of 2 bezants 
payable on the Feast of the Assumption. This house is 
more difficult to place, although it evidently lay within 
the confines of the original royal grant. Significantly, it 
stood on the east side of the house of the bishop of Hebron 
himself, with the house of Bernard Olivarius to the east 
and a public street to the south (Strehlke, 116-8, no. 
1 26; Predelli, 67, no. 63: RRH, 362,no. 1390: cf. 361-2, 
no. 1388). Bishop Geoffrey is last mentioned among 
those who turned out to welcome King Henry II of Cyprus 
to Acre in June 1286 (RRH, 382-3, no. 1466: de Mas 
Latrie, Histoire, it, 671-3; cf. RRH, 366-7, no. 1413; 
367, no. 1415: 368. no. 1417; 374, no. 1436: 375, no. 
1441; 378, no. 1449; 379, no. 1451). It is uncertain 
whether or not he was still alive in 1291 (ef, Hamilton 
1980: 279 n.5), 

The house or palace of the bishop of Hebron, mentioned 
only once in 1273, thus appears to have been built on 
a piece of land granted by the crown sometime between 
1190 and 6.1233 in the Tannery area of Montmusard, 
outside the gate of St Michael and near the churches of the 
Holy Trinity (no, 387) and St Catherine (no. 399). 


Sources 


Cart. des Hosp. 11, 96-7, no. 


(1266): 135-6. no, 32] 311263): 296-8, nos. 3514-1 5(1273); 


Clement [V, Req.. ed. Jordan, no, 460 (1268): Delaville le Roulx, 
‘Inventaire’, 99, yo, 335 (1266): Eracles, xxxty, 11 (RHC Oce, 
WAST) (E268): Gesta Regis Henrici I (RS, XLIXi, 187) (1190): 
fonocent IV, Req. . ed. Berger. no. 44.22 (1249): Roger of Howden 
(RS. Lai, STV 19] ): de Mas Latrie, Histoire. 111, 671-3 (1286): 


Predelli, 35-6, nos, 43-5 (1252-3): 67, no. 63 (1273): RRH 
318. no, 1207 (1252-3): 265. no, 1012 (1254): 346. no. 1324 
112638 350. no. | 337 11265): 361-2, nos. | 388-9] (1273): 
366-7 no. 1413 (1277): 367. no. 1415(1277): 368, no. 1417 
(12774: 374. no. 1436 (1280): 375. no. 144] (1281): 378, no 
144911283): 379. no. 1451 (1283): 382-3. no, 1466 (1286): 
RRH Ad. 89, no. 1242a (1264). Strehike, 81-2, nos. 101-2 
(1252-3): 82-4, no, 104 (1253): | 16-18. no. 126 (1273) : 


3120 (1265); 130, no. 3202 


Deschamps 1943: 88° Dichter 1973: 57: 19799: 98: Hamilton 
1980: 243. 247, 26h, 274-5, 279 n.5, 298-9, 300; Pringle 
20076: 112: Rey 1878: 144; 1883: 470: Vi 

¥ 1878: : : : Vincent, Mack 
Abel 1923: 189 4. pir 


No. 384 Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
1572.2586 (?) 


History 


Sometime between Christmas 1137 and the end of August 
1138, Bishop John of Acre granted Prior Peter of the Holy 
Sepulchre and his canons permission to construct a church 
in Acre on land that had been given to them by Lambert 
Hals. It is uncertain precisely when the land had been 
acquired, though it may have been at the same time that 
Lambert and his wife Agnes granted the canons the village 
of Mimas (see Vol. 11, no. 144), three miles from Acre, 
where Bishop John also granted them a church (Bresc- 
Bautier, 152-3, no. 60; RRH, 45, no. 180). The church of 
the Holy Sepulchre in Acre, along with the house and land 
there given by Lambert Hals, were confirmed to the canons 
of the Holy Sepulchre by Pope Innocent II in 1141 (Bresc- 
Bautier, 46-9, no. 8: Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 165-6, no. 
47; RRH, 50, no. 202), Pope Celestine II in 1144 (Bresc- 
Bautier, 54-8, no. 12: Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 172-4, 
no. 52), King Amalric in 1164 (Bresc-Bautier, 261-6, 
no. 135; RRH, 105, no. 400), Pope Alexander II] in 1168 
(Bresc-Bautier, 28 3-7, no. 146; Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 11, 
250-5,no. 95; RRH, 11 5, no. 444), and Pope Honorius III 
in 1220 (Reg., ed. Pressutti, no. 2626; RRH, 248-9, no. 
935). It was evidently quite distinct from the cathedral, 
whose dedication was to the Holy Cross (pace Enlart 1925: 
11, 13; see no. 371). 

After the return of Acre to the Franks in 1191, the canons 
made their house and church there their principal seat in 
the Holy Land. Even when Jerusalem was again in Christian 
hands between 1229 and 1244, they appear to have made 
no attempt to reoccupy their canonry beside the church of 
the Holy Sepulchre itself (see Vol. 111, no. 283). Among the 
Priors mentioned in Acre after 1191 are Geoffrey in 1196-9 
(RRH, 194, no, 72 5; RRH Ad, 50, no. 765a), Sancho in 
121] (RRH, 228, no. 853), William TI c.1212-15 (RRH, 
231, no. 861; 237, no. 879), Peter lin 1225-7 (RRH, 256. 
NO. 973; 258, no, 981), H. in 1244 (RRH, 300, no. 1127), 
A. in 1248 (RRH, 306, no, 1 164), and Guy in 1268-9 
(RRH, 355, no. 1361: 356, no. 1365). 

Like the church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem itself. 
the canons’ church in Acre also contained a fragment of 
the Holy Cross, which in 1218 was taken on campaign to 
Egypt. as James of Vitry explained in a letter: 

On Ascension Day 
Patriarch [Ral 
the Wood of 
Sepulchre that 


[24 May], after the celebration of mass. the 
ph], with the clergy and people, solemnly removed 
the Lord’s Cross from the church of the Holy 
isin Acre. It is, however, that Cross which at one 
time was cut away from that part of the Lord’s Cross that was 


lost in battle with the Saracens. (Lettres, 1v (ed. Huygens, 103: 
cf. trans. Duchet-Suchaux, 93)) 
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doubt the fragment was enclosed in a double-barred 
ss-shaped reliquary. similar to others made in Jerusalem 
the twelfth century and sent to churches in the West 
Ida 1995: 166-9). 
The church of the Holy Sepulchre was located in the old 
y of Acre. It probably stood next to the Patriarchate (no. 
5), which early fourteenth-century maps represent 
a church building with an apse and a western tower, 
nding north of the arsenal and south of the sisters of St 
arus (no. 417), the Teutonic Order's compound (no. 
5) and the cathedral of the Holy Cross (no. 371). A 
ise standing next to the church is mentioned in April 
19, when Frederick II confirmed that the Teutonic 
ler had transferred it to John of Conques (de Chonchi) 
part exchange for another (Strehlke, 55-6, no. 70; 
llard-Bréholles, 11, 128-9; RRH, 265, no. 1009). The 
‘inages et Pardouns de Acre (1258-64) lists the church 
ween St Lazarus of Bethany (no. 417) and St Mary of 
Knights (no. 426), the church of the archbishop of 
areth, and accords a visit to it as worth seven years 
a days’ remission from purgatory (ch. 0, 13 (ed. 
ae Raynaud, 235)). A bull of Clement IV, 
August 1267, also confirms that the church 
d next to the houses of the archbishop of Nazareth 
: ee 163, no. 511), while a chronicle refer- 
ee suggests that it stood between the church 
ae id ross (no. 371) and the residence of the lord 
: emplar of Tyre, §202 (438) (ed. Minervini, 170; 
! aynaud, 219)), 
: seed sone John Laleman, lord of Caesarea, gave 
ay ‘ 0 the Hospitallers on condition that they 
i These ee to local churches with the pro- 
ter ae a a payment of 40 bezants to a priest 
ihe - apel of St Peter in the church of the Holy 
hochad: ‘Shegea if the city should ever be retaken 
eae s 5 bezants to the clergy of the Holy 
ie es each anniversary of his death (Cart. 
5 pines ei »no. 2732; RRH, 324-5, no. 1234). 
dpehiaineg . an agreement between the three 
Holy Series - was also made in the house of 
dikes ae in the presence of the patriarch, James 
9). rehlke, 98-103, no. 116; RRH, 332-3, no. 


1 
= i 1268, BHOF Guy and his canons wit- 
rouvais ae pe which Lady Isabel, widow of John 
ofa lie oh eolfrey , their son, transferred owner- 
Some other ae o the arm of the Apostle Philip 
and, Aymer ie contained in a gold ring to her new 
No, 1361) - pais (Demaison, 181-2, no. 3; RRH, 
Canons alee i n April of the following year, the prior 
ip, which ssued an authentication of the arm of St 
according to the document had been taken 


by the late John of Prouvais from an Orthodox monastery 
on Rhodes at the time when a group of Crusaders, who 
had over-wintered there in 1249-50 on their way to join 
King Louis IX’s Damietta campaign, abandoned the island 
to the Byzantines (Demaison, 179-81, no. 1; RRH, 356, 
no. 1365). In January 1270 the relic was presented to 
the church of St.-Remi in Rheims (Demaison, 181-3, nos. 
3-4). 

After the fall of Acre in 1291, the canons of the Holy 
Sepulchre continued in existence for many centuries in 
the West, where they had already established an exten- 
sive network of priories managing their properties and 
churches (Elm 1984, 1991). 


Epigraphy 


A seal survives of Prior Peter (1225-7), and seals of the 
convent and chapter of the Sepulchre are attached to 
documents of 1240 and 1269 respectively (Schlumberger, 
Chalandon and Blanchet 1943: 134-6, nos. 162, 166-7, 
pl. xx.2; de Sandoli 1974: 80-1, nos. 98-100, fig. 18). The 
latter, which is attached to Prior Guy’s authentication of 
the relic of St Philip, features a double-barred cross flanked 
by the letters I(eov)¢ X( pioto)¢ Nixa, which are in turn 
encircled by: s’ capiTvit pom[INICc]I SEPVLC[ RI IERUS]ALEM 


(Demaison, 180). 


Sources 


Bresc-Bautier, 46-9, no. 8 (1 141); 54-8, no. 12 (1 144); 152-3, 
no. 60 (1137-8); 161-6, no. 135 (1164); 283-7, no. 146 
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Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 165-6, no. 47 (1141); 172-4, no. 52 
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u, 180, no. 1070 (1218); no. 2626 (1220): Huillard-Bréholles, 
1, 128-9 (1229); James of Vitry, Lettres, 1v (ed. Huygens, 103; 
trans. Duchet-Suchaux, 93) (1218); Pelrinages et Pardouns de 
Acre (1258-64), 1, 13 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 235); RRH. 
45, no. 180 (1137-8): 50, no. 202 (1141): 105, no. 400(1 164); 
115, no. 444 (1168): 248-9, no. 935 (1220): 265, no. 1009 
(1229); 324-5, no. 1234 (1255); 332-3, no. 1269 (1258): 355, 
no. 1361 (1268); 356, no. 1365 (1269); Strehlke, 55-6, no. 70 
(1229); 98-103, no. 116 (1258); Templar of Tyre, §202 (438) 
(ed. Minervini, 1 70: ed. Raynaud, 219 


70; Elm 1991; Enlart 1925:11, 13; Hamilton 
D 2005: 103; Rey 1878: 145; 1883: 


470; Rébricht 18870: 210, 302, 305, 307; de Sandoli 1974: 
80-1, nos. 98-100, fig. 18; Schlumberger, Chalandon and 


Blanchet 1943: 134-6, nos. 162, 166-7, pl. xx.2. 


) (1285-6). 


Dichter 1979a: 67- 
1980: 287, 299; Jacoby 
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No. 385 Palace of the Patriarch of Jerusalem 
1572.2586 (?) 


History 


The patriarch of Jerusalem appears to have had an official 
residence in Acre already in the twelfth century, for in 
January 1188, after the fall of the city to the Muslims, 
Saladin made the house of the patriarch into a hospital 
and established an endowment to support it (“Imad al-Din, 
trans. Massé, 84). After the Crusaders’ recapture of the city 
in 1191, Acre became the patriarch’s principal residence 
and remained so for the next hundred years (Wilbrand of 
Oldenburg, 1, 1, 4 (ed. Laurent, 163: THC, 111, 200)). 

A number of patriarchal acta were formalized in the patri- 
arch’s palace in the thirteenth century. Patriarch Albert 
heard a case there in February 1211 (Strehlke, 36-7, no, 
45; RRH, 226, no. 848), though in July 1207 he had used 
the palace of the bishop of Acre (Strehlke, 34, no. 42; RRH, 
220, no. 821), In October 1228, Mary, mother of Thomas 
de Ham, and Thomas's wife Beatrice concluded the sale of 
certain lands in France to Blanche of Castille in the camera 
of Patriarch Gerold (de Marsy, ‘Documents’, 162-3, no, 5; 
RRH, 261, no. 99 3); and, in September 12 33, the abbot of 
the Templum Domini sold a praestaria or village in Cyprus 
to Eustorge, archbishop of Nicosia, in the Same patriarch’s 
court (curia) (Coureas and Schabel, 138-40, no. 43: RRH, 
2273. no. 1045: de Mas Latrie 1884: 219-20). After the 
fective merging of the Patriarchate with the bishopric of 
Acre in 1262, the bishop-patriarch appears to have used 
both of his palaces for Official functions (see no, 372). In 
March 1265, a dispute between the bishop of Hebron and 
the Hospital was Settled by Patriarch William II in the patri- 
arch’s house (Cart, des Hosp, 111, 96-7. no, 3 120; RRH, 350, 
NO. 1337): andin June 1273, Patriarch Thomas adjudicated 
ina dispute between the bishop of Hebron and the Teutonic 
Order in the Patriarch’s camera (RRH, 361-2, no, 1388), 

Ona map drawn by Matthew Paris around 1250-9, Iq 
maisunte pat rlarcheis shown near the southern shore between 
the house of the constable and the Chaene, or Custom house 
by the harbour (pls. 1141 Vv). The maps by Pietro Vesconte, 


dating from the 132s, however, are more precise in indicat- 
ing the location ofthe Patriarchatus immediately north of the 
arsenal and south 


Of St Lazarus of Bethany (no, 417), the 
Teutonic ( Irder’s compound (no, 425 ha 


In May 129] - Patriarch Nicolas drowned while attempt- 
P to Cyprus as the city was being overrun 


f Jerusalem was 





fortifying the city against the Ottomans (Stephen of 
Lusignan 1580a: 90r; 1580b: 199). 


Epigraphy 


Seals are known of the thirteenth-century patriarchs 
Albert of Vercelli (1205-14), Gerold of Lausanne (1225- 
39), James Pantaleon (1255-61), William IT of Agen 
(1262-70), Thomas Agni ofLentino (12 7 2—7) and Elias of 
Perigueux (1279-8 7/8) (Schlumberger, Chalandon and 
Blanchet 1943: 77-82, nos. 12-26; de Sandoli 1974: 
73, no. 87; 74-7, nos. 89-94). Francesco Quaresmi also 
describes a bronze pilgrim token that was evidently dis- 
tributed to pilgrims visiting either the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre in Acre (no. 384) or the Patriarchate there in 
1206, at the time of Patriarch Albert. This was inscribed 
on the obverse: arper TUS PATRIARCHA IEROSOLYMITANVS 
ANNO M cc v1 (Albert, patriarch of Jerusalem, the year 
1206); and on the reverse: IEROSOLYMA A SARACENIS ae 
SEDE ACONEM TRANSLATA NVMVS PEREGRINORVM (Pilgrims 
medal, Jerusalem having been captured by the Saracens 
and the patriarchal See transferred to Acre) (Quaresmi 
1639a:1, 441: de Sandoli 1974: 73-4, no. 88) 
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No. 386 Hospital of the Holy Spirit 
I 566.2583 (?) 


History 


The hospital of the H 


oly Spirit in Acre was a dependent 
house of the Fratres 


Cruciferi, whose house had been 


YI 
vi 
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established in Bologna during the pontificate of Alexander 
I (1159-81). The hospital in Acre had evidently been 
founded before 1187, for in June 1227 its master and 
rector, Brother Peter, with the consent of the brothers 
and sisters of the house, admitted before witnesses that 
the piece ofland on which it was built had been granted to 
them by Mainardus Tignosus on behalf of the commune 
of Pisa. After the Third Crusade, it had been occupied 
by the French, but was restored by King Richard to the 
Pisan commune, who continued to hold the patronage 
of the house and its land. Besides the master, the com- 
munity in 1227 included two priests named Peter and 
Bonus, the brothers Martin, Albert, Homodeus, John 
and Perettinus, and the sisters Peronella, Borghesa and 
Guilielma (Miiller, 95, no. 63; RRH, 258, no. 982). The 
brothers of the Holy Spirit appear to have received privi- 
leges from Innocent IIT in 1 204, Honorius II] in 1217 and 
Alexander IV in 1256 (Potthast, 11, 1743, no. 21581), 
The hospital is also included in a list of the dependent hos- 
Pitals of the Fratres Cruciferi confirmed by Pope Gregory 
IX in July 1228, which also gave the brothers the right 
to build chapels in their hospitals and to bury those who 
So desired in their cemeteries (Reg., ed. Auvray, 1, 123-5, 
no. 209), 

The hospital achieved a certain notoriety in 1214, when 
one of its brothers murdered the patriarch of Jerusalem, 
Albert of Vercelli, in the Sunday procession at the church 
of the Holy Cross. Rumour had it that the murderer had 
been deposed as master by the patriarch, some adding that 
this was after he had paid 5 bezants to secure his appoint- 
ment; whatever the cause, the brother was subsequently 
hanged (Chronique de Terre Sainte, §71 (ed. Raynaud, 
18); cf. Annales de Terre Sainte, a. 1214 (ed. ROhricht and 
Raynaud, 436); Hamilton 1980: 252). 

In July 1250, Innocent IV upheld the rights of the rector 
and brothers of the hospital to pay no tithes on the produce 
oftheir garden and to be excused making any sign of obedi- 
€nce to the bishop of Acre (Reg., ed. Berger, 132, no. 4758; 
137, no. 4779; Dichter 1979a: 38; Hamilton 1980: 304). 
Other confirmations of privileges were made by Nicolas III 
7 1279 (Potthast, 11, 1743, no. 21581; RRH, 258, no. 
982n.) and Nicolas IV in 1290 (Reg., ed. Langlois, 410, no. 
2339: Dichter 1979a: 38). 

In 1255, the hospital possessed a piece of land outside 
Acre near the Dead River (Cart. des Hosp., 1, 775-6, 
a 2722; RRH, 323, no. 1228). This seems to have 

fen associated with a tower (Strehike, 60-1, no. 76; 

ns 123: RRH, 270, no. 1034; Predelli, 50-1, no. 34). 
n September 1264, it also received 3 bezants in the will 
aan: 4 confrére of the Hospital (Cart. des Hosp., 11, 
Oa 3105; RRH, 349-50, no. 1334); and in 1266, 
Count of Nevers, bequeathed it a camel-skin corselet 


(Chazaud, ‘Inventaire’, 199). The Pelrinages et Pardouns 
de Acre (1258-64) confirms that the hospital of the Holy 
Spirit lay in the Pisan quarter, listing it between the 
church of St Anne (no. 395) and the house of the see 
of Bethlehem (no. 376). A visit to it gave seven years’ 
remission from purgatory (ch. 11, 13 (ed. Michelant and 
Raynaud, 235)). 

The hospital may have been associated in some way with 
the Italian confraternity of the Holy Spirit in Acre, whose 
statutes were drawn up at Whitsun 1216 and confirmed 
by Bishop James of Vitry in 1216 and Pope Alexander IV 
in 1255 (Reg., ed. Bourel de la Ronciére et al., 103-5, no. 
346; Dichter 1979a: 36-7); however, that was primarily 
a military organization, which played a part in the defence 
of Acre in 1291 (Excidii Aconis, 1, 8 (CCCM. Cll. 62); Riley- 
Smith 1971a: 302, 303-4, 305-6: Favreau-Lilie 1989: 
525; Pringle 2006: 219), 


Epigraphy 


The vidimus of the document of 1227, made in 1248, 
describes the hospital's seal as having on the obverse a 
figure holding across anda book withthe encircling inscrip- 
tion: + Sigillum Sancti Spiritus Cruciferorum Accon, On the 
reverse was a cross (Miller, 95, no. 63; Schlumberger, 
Chalandon and Blanchet 1943: 139, no. 176; de Sandoli 
1974: 327, no, 436). 


Sources 


Cart. des Hosp., U, 775-6, no. 2722 (1255); 11, 91, no, 3105 
(1264); Chazaud, ‘Inventaire’, 199 (1266): Chronique de Terre 
Sainte, §71 (ed. Raynaud, 18) (1214); Gregory IX. Reg., ed. 
Auvray, f, 123-5, no. 209 (1228); Innocent IV, Reg., ed. Berger, 
132, no. 4758; 137, no. 4779 (1250): Miller. 95, no. 63 
(1227); Pelrinages et Pardouns de Acre (1258-64), 11, 13 (ed. 
Michelant and Raynaud, 235); RRH, 258, no. 982 (1227); 270, 
no. 1034 (1231); 323, no. 1228 (1255); 349-50, no. 1334 
(1264): Nicolas IV, Reg., ed. Langlois, 410, no. 2339 (1290); 
Potthast, 1, 1743, no. 21581 (1279): Predelli, 50-1, no. 34 
(1231); Strehlke, 60-1, no. 76; cf. 123 (1231). 


Delaville le Roulx 1904: 200; Dichter 1973: 57. 62; 1979a: 
35-8: Favreau-Lilie 1987: 41-4; 1989: 287, 291: Folda 2005: 
358: Hamilton 1980: 103, 300, 304; Jacoby D 2001: 110, 113: 
Mitchell 2004: 95; Pringle 2006: 219: de Sandoli 1974: 327, 
no. 436; Rey 1878: 145; 1883: 471; 1888; Réhricht 1887b: 
306, 308; Schlumberger, Chalandon and Blanchet 1943: 139. 
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No. 387 House of the Holy Trinity and 
Captives 1567.2590 (7) 


History 


The order of the Holy Trinity was given formal recogni- 
tion and a confirmation of its rule by Pope Innocent III on 
17 December 1198 (Reg. (ed. Hagender et al., I, 703-8, 
no. 481; PL, ccxtv, 444-9, no. 481): Gross 1983: 9-15; 
Pagano 2000: 72-6). Later editions of the rule were rec- 
ognized by Honorius {If in 1217 and Clement IV in 1267 
(Gross 198 3: Pagano 2000: 77-81). The first house of 
the order had been established in 1193 at Cerfroid, 80 km 
north-east of Paris, by John of Matha and Felix of Valois on 
land donated by Margaret of Blois, countess of Burgundy. 
The principal purpose of the order was the ransoming 
of Christians taken Prisoner by the Muslims. The rule 
approved by Innocent II] Provided for one third of each 
house's income to be devoted to that purpose, the remain- 
ing two thirds being allocated to works of mercy and the 
modest support of the brothers. Each house was to contain 
a minimum of three clerks and three lay brothers, under a 
minister. Their churches were to be simply built and dedi- 
cated to the Holy Trinity. In addition to raising funds, the 
order also ministered through their churches and hospitals 
to the local communities within which their houses were 
established. By 1219, there were some forty-three of these 
Spread through F rance, Spain, Italy, Portugal and England 
(Gross 1982: 2006; cf. Deslandres 1903: Moeller 1912). 
A house ofthe | loly Trinity and Captives appears to have 
been established in Acre sometime before 1210—] 2. when 
it received a grant from King John of Brienne and Queen 
Maria. On 30 December 12 37, Gregory IX wrote to its 
Minister to contirm its Privileges, These included the place 
in which the house itself was located: some houses stand- 
ing next to it that WCre rented from the king: some houses 
and a court situated in Montmusard beyond the church of 
St Catherine of the Field of Battle (no. 399): some houses 
standing in the field (in Campo) of the bishop of Acre; a 
garden commonly called Quatreboches (Four Humps), situ- 
ated outside the walls between the cemetery of St Nicolas 
(NO. $38) and the town ditch, which was leased from the 
bishop of Acre for 8 bezants a year: an annual grant of 40 
bezants from the royal rents of Acre given by King John and 
Queen Maria (1210-12): and a Vineyard, a 8arden. and 
cultivated and uncultivated land with a tower and houses 


built on it, Which were all held from the sisters of Bethany 
for 12 bezants a year (Gregory IX. Reg., ed. Auvray, 11, 
843-4. no, 4014: Dj 





fourteenth-century maps of Pietro Vesconte and Paolino 
Veneto (pls. v-v11, figs. 1-2). It is uncertain whether this 
was already the location of the house itselfin 1237; but the 
evidence from the maps suggests that it became so by the 
later thirteenth century. By that time the buildings would 
doubtless have included a church, chapter house, dormi- 
tory, refectory, and very possibly a hospital. Outside Acre, 
the properties listed in Gregory IX’s letter include a church 
and hospital of St Michael outside Caesarea (Vol. 1, no. 
56), some houses in the suburb of Jaffa, and a church and 
hospital of St Nicolas in Beirut (Vol. 1, no. 51) (Gregory IX, 
Reg., ed. Auvray, 11, 843-4, no. 4014). 

In the Pelrinages et Pardouns de Acre (1258-64), la Trinité 
is listed between the churches of St Catherine (no. 399) and 
St Brigid (no. 3 98), confirming its location in Montmusard. 
A visit to it conferred a year’s remission from purgatory (ch. 
11, 13 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 235-6)). In September 
1253, the bishop of Hebron and the master of the Teutonic 
Order came to an agreement concerning some houses ‘sited 
in the suburb of Montmusard, in the tannery (Tauaria) in 
the territory of the church of Hebron, near the church of 
the Holy Trinity and next to the house of Philip the Tanner 
(Tanaor)’ (Strehlke, 82-4, no. 104; Predelli, 56, no. 44: 
RRH, 318, no. 1207). King Louis IX of France assigned 
certain rents in Damietta to the brothers of the Trinity, after 
its capture by the Crusaders in 1249 (Cont. de Guillaume 
de Tyr, Lx11 (RHC Oce, 11, 594; trans. Shirley, 89)). The 
house in Acre also received 3 bezants in the will of Saliba, a 
Hospitaller confrére, in 1264 (Cart. des Hosp., 111, 91-2, no. 
3105; RRH, 349-50, no, 13 34), ared surcoat in that of Odo, 
count of Nevers, in 1266 (Chazaud, ‘Inventaire’, 198), and 
one bezant in that of Sir Hugh de Nevill in 1267 (Giuseppe, 
353). John of Ibelin lists the minister of the Holy Trinity as a 
suffragan of the bishop of Acre (Livre, CCXxx11I (ed. Edbury, 
399: RHC Lois, 11, 4] 7); Edbury 1997: 185 n.33). 


Epigraphy 


A lead seal inscribed + Elemosina Fr(ater)nitatis Acco 
(nensis), which S. de Sandoli appears to have thought 
Was associated with this order (1974: 327-8, no. 438), 
more likely related to the lay confraternity of St Andrew 
(Schlumberger 1894. 177-8, no. 1; Enlart 1925: 11, 15: 
Schlumberger, Chalandon and Blanchet 1943: 140, no. 
178: Makhouly and Johns 1946: 37) (see pp. 68—9). 


Sources 


Cart. des Hosp., 111, 91-2, no. 3105 (1264); Chazaud, ‘Inventaire’, 
198 (1266): Cont, de Guillaume de Tyr, ux1y (RHC Occ, 11, 594: 
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trans. Shirley, 89) (1249); Giuseppe, 353 (1267): Gregory IX, 
Reg. (ed. Auvray, 11, 843-4, no. 4014) (1237); John of Ibelin, 
Livre, ccxxxiiI (ed. Edbury, 599; RHC Lois, 11, 417); Pelrinages et 
Pardouns de Acre (1258-64), 11, 13 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 
235-6); Predelli, 56, no. 44 (1253): RRH, 318, no. 1207 (1253); 
349-50, no. 1334 (1264); Strehlke, 82-4, no. 104 (1253). 


Acre maps: Sanudo—Vesconte AcDE (c.1320: trinitas); Paolino 
Veneto aBc (1323-39: S(anct)a T(ri)nitas); Pietro Vesconte 
(1320s: Trinitas). 


Dichter 1973: 56; 1979a: 90-1: Edbury 1997: 185 n.33: Enlart 

1925: 11, 23; Folda 2005: 183, 358; Friedman Y 2002: 194-5; 

Hamilton 1980: 300, 304; Jacoby D 2001: 110: 2005: 80, 83; 

Makhouly 1941: 34; Makhouly and Johns 1946: 34; Rey 1878: 

ae 144; 1883: 468, 470; Mitchell 2004: 95; R6hricht 188 7b: 
05. 


Joinville’s Credo, Painted Chapel or Infirmary 
Hall of 


John of Joinville composed his Credo in Acre between 
August 1250 and April 1252, after recovering from a 
grave illness that had confined him to his bed in the priest’s 
house attached to the parish church of St Michael (Folda 
1976: 13-14: see also no. 436). The work is a com- 
mentary on the twelve articles of the Apostles’ Creed and 
was evidently intended to be read aloud to a dying person 
(Folda 2005: 500). There exist two illustrated examples 
of the first redaction of this work, and one of a revised 
version made apparently in France in 1287. One example 
of the first redaction survives ina fragmentary form on two 
leaves (i.e. four folios, recto and verso) in a compendium in 
the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris (MS lat. 11907, fols. 
231-2). On each folio, the images are arranged in three 
~ Or on the final side four — rows and are accompanied by 
texts. As the Sequence begins with descendit ad inferna, it 
would appear that at least one other folio is missing. On 
stylistic grounds, the work has been attributed to the artist 
known as the Paris—Acre Master (formerly the Hospitaller 
isa ) and is thought to have been produced in Acre 
z Ween c.1288 and 1290 (Folda 1976: 107-11; 2005: 
500-3), 
Rr ae the other two surviving illustrated examples of 
in Latin : re the Paris manuscript the text is abbreviated and 
Ns . cain of Joinville’s French. The lettering is also a 
hig ie a eeIDE more usual in monuments or wall paint- 
rises ee in manuscripts. Furthermore, the images are no 
ase see tetas drawings in black, with some added red 
differs fr yellow colouring. The ordering of the images also 
232 ae that in the other manuscripts, while on folio 
hear €re is an unexplained indentation on the right- 
side of the painted area and the sarcophagus in the 





Resurrrection scene at the bottom of folio 231r is pierced 
by an empty Gothic arch. Such features and the arrange- 
ment of the images in blocks, covering the whole folio 
and evidently intended to be viewed as a whole, led H.-F. 
Delaborde and P. Lauer to suggest that they were designs 
for an intended programme of wall paintings (1909). 
Although L.J. Friedman (1958) was initially sceptical of 
this interpretation, it has been generally accepted by other 
art historians (Folda 1976: 103-11, 192 (no. 11), fig. 2; 
2005: 500-3, figs. 341-2; Scheller 1995: 194-200). 

Folda proposes identifying the building for which the 
programme was intended as a chapel, with the rectangu- 
lar blocks of paintings filling the bays above dado level. 
He proposes a three-bay chapel, with a flat chevet and 
the sanctuary towards the west. The arch depicted at the 
bottom left-hand corner of folio 231r would therefore be 
the head of the door in the east gable wall. The next two 
folios (23 1v—232r: sedes ad dextera Dei Patri omnipotentis 
to remissionem peccatorum) would take up the two outer 
bays of the south wall, the middle bay being occupied by 
a window, while the west wall behind the altar would be 
decorated with some more expansive scenes, showing 
the Heavenly Feast above the Second Coming and Last 
Judgment (232v: vitam eternam amen above carnis resur- 
rexionem). The two missing folios would relate to the 
north wall, with the first panel (Credo in unum Deum ...) 
occupying the bay to the right of the altar and indented 
like folio 232r to accommodate the same architectural 
feature: perhaps an arch framing the gable wall (Folda 
1976: 105-7, fig. 2; 2005: 501, fig. 342). Such an expla- 
nation, with the panels arranged in a clockwise sequence, 
appears very plausible, though some small reservations 
may be voiced. First, although the iconography of the 
last two panels points to them having been close to the 
altar, the argument for orientating the chapel to the west 
because that is where the Second Coming is represented 
in other western churches (Folda 1976: 105; 2005: 501) 
should be set against the observation that every other 
church or chapel known from Crusader Palestine is built 
facing east. A second difficulty concerns the placing of 
the windows. Folda locates a pair of facing windows in 
the north and south walls of the central bay of his pro- 
posed three-bay chapel. A much more likely location for 
windows, however, would be in the clearstory above the 
blank rectangular bays containing the painted panels. 
It follows that the chapel need have had only two bays, 
assuming, that is, that the programme was not intended to 
decorate the north and east walls of the five eastern bays of 
the north aisle of a larger aisled church, such as the church 
of St John (no. 410). 

Delaborde'’s original suggestion was that the programme 
was intended to decorate the Maison Dieu which Joinville 
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himself established in Champagne in 1263 (1909: 69; 
cf. Scheller 1995: 199-200; Folda 2005: 500-1). The 
architectural features in the designs support the view that 
it was intended for a specific existing building, rather than 
one yet to be built. Since the production of the manuscript 
has now been tied down more securely to Acre in the years 
(1288-90, however, it follows that Acre is a much more 
likely location for the intended building too. As Joinville’s 
Creed was intended Principally for the dying, Folda favours 
identifying the building as a chapel belonging to a hos- 
pital, arguing that the Last Judgment scene behind the 
altar would underline the salvation available through the 
eucharist administered during the last rites (Folda 1976: 
110; 2005: 501] ). The prominence given to St Augustine 
also leads him to Suggest associating it with a hospitalary 
order that followed a rule based on that of St Augustine, 
such as the Hospitallers themselves (Folda 1976: 110: 
2005: 501), If dying patients were to be able to see the 
altar and the paintings behind it, however, the building 
would have to be an infirmary hall, or an individual ward 
within a hospital, rather than a conventual chapel. Such 
a hall would in any Case be arranged like a chapel, with an 
altar and Sanctuary to the east so that the sick could par- 
ticipate in the cucharist where they lay. In late thirteenth- 
century Acre a number of Possible candidates present 
themselves, Besides the Hospitallers and Teutonic knights 
ino. 424), they include the hospitals of Bethlehem (no, 
377), St Antony (no, 396), St Bartholomew (no. 397), 
St Brigid (no, 398). St Catherine (mo. 399), st Denys 
(no. 403), St Giles (no. 408), st Lazarus (no. 418), St 
Martin (no, 421). St Stephen (no, 445) and St Thomas 
of Canterbury (no, 447) It Femains uncertain, however, 


whether the Programme was ever executed before Acre fell 
to the Mamluks, 


Sources 


Paris, BN: MS lat. 1 1907, fols. 231-232. 


Delaborde and Lauer 1909; Folda 19 
192ino. 11), lig. 2; 2005. 500- 
Scheller 1995, 194-200, 


76: 103-1], 153, 160, 
3, figs, 341-2: Friedman 1958: 


No. 388 House of the Ma 
Convertite Sisters) 


History 


8dalenes (or 
1571.2599 (?) 


Houses for Penitent Prostitute 


Magdalene Were established inG 
teenth century on the init; 
Rudolph of Worms. 





Pope Gregory IX confirmation of their constitution and 
recognition of himself as their ‘master’. The sisters wore 
white habits and lived in enclosed communities, supported 
by the gifts of the faithful. In time they were also joined by 
other women of blameless character. Although Gregory Ix 
instructed Rudolph that they were to follow the Rule of St 
Augustine, practice varied from city to city, many houses 
eventually becoming affiliated to the Franciscans and more 
especially to the Dominicans. A similar house was estab- 
lished in Paris by William of Auvergne in 1226. Houses 
were also founded in Belgium, Italy, Spain, Portugal and 
Provence, where the first was established in Marseilles 
around 1272 (de Rebus Alsaticis (MGH SS, xvu, 234); 
McGahan 1910; Simon 1918; Dichter 1979a: 101-2; 
Otis 1985). 

In the kingdom of Jerusalem, the Magdalenes, referred 
to as ‘the Penitents’ or ‘the Sisters of the Penitents’ (les 
Repenties, les nonains des Repenties), are listed by John of 
Ibelin together with the Trinitarians (no. 387) as being 
subject to the authority of the bishop of Acre (§233, ed. 
Edbury, 599: RHC Lois, 11, 417). Their house had no doubt 
been established in the city early in the thirteenth century 
(Edbury 1997: 178). The Pelrinages et Pardouns de Acre 
(1258-64) appears to place the Repentires in Montmusard, 
between the Franciscans (no 381) and St Denys (no. 
403), and promises visitors to their house a remission 
from purgatory of one year and forty days (ch. 11, 13 (ed. 
Michelant and Raynaud, 2 36)). 

In December 1261, the rights that William de Porta had 
held in the house in the Genoese quarter that he rented 
from the abbey of St Mary in the Valley of Jehoshaphat 
were sold by his executor to the abbey for 450 bezants; 
the proceeds were then divided between four ecclesiasti- 
cal houses, including that of the Magdalenes (sororum 


Sisters (sororibus Repentitarum) (Cart. des Hosp., 111, 91-2, 
no. 3105; RRH, 349-50, no, 1334), 


Epigraphy 


A seal of the Magdalenes, identified as the ‘Penitent 
Women of Acre’, was recorded by S. Paoli. It is almond- 
shaped and shows a naked figure of Mary Magdalene with 
long hair, kneeling and holding in her hand a flask of 
Perfume. The encircling inscription reads: + S$. MULIER[UM] 
PENITENTIU[ M] ACCON[ENSIUM] (Paoli 1733: 1, 254, pl. 
VII.69: Schlumberger, Chalandon and Blanchet 1943: 


125, no. 139, pl. XX.5; de Sandoli 1974: 326, no. 435, 
fig. 146). 


a 
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Discussion 


Paoli claimed to have found the seal described above 
attached to a charter by which Mary, abbess of the 
Cistercian abbey of St Mary Magdalene (no. 434), 
confirmed the lease of some land to her abbey by the 
Hospitallers in December 1225 (Cart. des Hosp., 11, 344-5, 
no. 1828; RRH, 256, no. 973). S. de Sandoli followed 
the editors of the Sigillographie in assuming that the seal 
was that of the abbey of St Mary Magdalene, as indeed 
the text of the document itself seems to imply. Abbess 
Mary, however, used a different seal on a charter that she 
issued in 1222; and it is clear from the Pelrinages that the 
Magdalenes occupied a different house to the Cistercian 
Sisters of St Mary Magdalene. None the less, if this was not 
simply a case either of Paoli mixing up his notes or of the 
church authorities under whose aegis the 1225 transac- 
tion was arranged using the wrong seal by mistake, it 
might suggest that there was a connection of some kind 
between the Sisters of the Repentant Women and the 
abbey of St Mary Magdalene. Alternatively it may be that 
the document had been witnessed by a representative 
of the Magdalenes amongst others and it was a result of 
chance that their seal remained attached to it while the 
others did not. 

Peter Edbury has suggested, on the other hand, a pos- 
sible connection between the Magdalenes and the priory 
of St Mary and All Saints (no. 422), whose sisters Pope 
Gregory = described in 1237 as ‘enclosed penitents, of the 
eas of St Augustine’ (1997: ] 84—5). This seems unlikely, 
; ‘aia for the Priory of St Mary and All Saints appears 
hie acca the exiled community from the former 
eau . t Mary of the Three Shades (Vol. U, no. 215). It 
bishop ae have been subject to the authority of the 
ia - ie ae than the bishop of Acre, and the 
Maar S church in Acre was clearly to the Virgin 
Dichter — t Mary Magdalene. For good measure, B. 
St Mary i . me the house of the Magdalenes not only with 
fStMor Al Saints, but also with the Cistercian abbey 
Hodsie y Magdalene (no. 434) and the Jacobite and (spu- 

©noese churches dedicated to the same saint (no. 


435. 
See also no. 424) (1979a: 101-2). This proposal too 
Must be rejected. 


Sources 


Ca 
mse UL, 91-2, no. 3105 (1264); Delaborde, 109-10, 
Lois, 11,4] 7); fe of Ibelin, Livre, §233 (ed. Edbury, 599; RHC 
Michelant a id elrinages et Pardouns de Acre (1258-64), 1, 13 (ed. 
49-59 oe Raynaud, 236); RRH, 342-3, no. 1312 (1261); 
M0. 1334 (1264), 


Dichter 1973: 56-7; 1979a: 101-2: Edbury 1997: 178, 184-5: 
Hamilton 1980: 300, 304: Paoli 1733: 1, 254, pl. v1.69: Rey 
1878: 143, 145; 1883: 469, 470: Sandoli 1974: 326, no. 435, 
fig. 146; Schlumberger, Chalandon and Blanchet 1943:125,no., 
139, pl. xx.5. 


No. 389 Church of the Maronites (?) 
History 


Around 1181, at the time of Patriarch Aimery of Antioch, 
the Maronites inhabiting Mount Lebanon and the regions 
around Jubail, Batrun and Tripoli, finally abandoned 
Monotheletism and accepted full unity with the Roman 
church (William of Tyre, xx11, 9(8)(CCCM, x11, 1018-9: 
trans. Babcock and Krey, 11, 458-9); Hamilton 1980: 
207-8). The union was formalized following discussions in 
Tripoli in 1203, when, in the presence of the papal legate, 
Peter of S. Marcello, the Maronite patriarch. Jeremias al- 
Amshiti, and two of his bishops swore obedience to the 
pope and accepted Catholic teaching on the Holy Spirit 
and certain Catholic liturgical practices. The relationship 
between the two churches was defined by Pope Innocent 
Ill, following the Fourth Lateran Council (1215), which 
the Maronite patriarch also attended (Pontificia Commissio, 
3s., 1, 458-61; Hamilton 1980: 332-3). 

James of Vitry does not mention Maronites among the 
Christian communities that he found in Acre when he 
arrived there as bishop in 1216 (Lettres, 11 (ed. Huygens, 
83-5: trans. Duchet-Suchaux, 49-51)), though he docs 
speak of them at the end of his second letter, after describing 
an expedition that he had made along the coast as far north 
as Marqab, returning from Tripoli to Acre by sea (Lettres, 
u (ed. Huygens, 96-7; trans. Duchet-Suchaux, 7 3)). It 
was no doubt during this journey that he had encountered 
them. It seems, however, that not all of the items relating 
to ritual conformity that had been agreed with Innocent III 
had yet been put into practice, for James reports that, like 
the other oriental churches, the Maronite bishops had no 
rings, mitres or pastoral staffs and the people were sum- 
moned to church by a symandron, rather than a bell. They 
also used Chaldaean (Syriac) script, but spoke in Arabic 
(Hist. Or., 1, 77 (IHC, 111, 350); Hamilton 1980: 332-3). 

It is uncertain therefore whether there was a Maronite 
church in Acre before 1291, although they had a chapel 
in Beirut in 1184 (Vol. 1, no. 55). A Maronite community 
seems to have developed in Acre, however, from the time of 
Fakhr al-Din (1595-1634), when a French trading colony 
was also established. When Domenico Laffi visited Acre in 
1679, the Maronites were sharing the church of St Nicolas 
(now St George, no. 415) with the Greek Orthodox (1683; 
Dichter 1973: 32). By the time of Richard Pococke’s visit 
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in 1738 they had their own church (1743: 11, 53; Dichter 
1973: 37). Giovanni Mariti describes it as built with 
marble spolia. including two porphyry columns support- 
ing the main altar (1760: 11, 77-8). 

The Maronites’ present church is dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary. It consists of two parts, a high groin-vaulted eastern 
part and a lower barrel-vaulted western one. The western 
section appears to be the older. and probably represents 
the original church of the early eighteenth century, dedi- 
cated to the Holy Family. An inscription above the south 
door reads Factum die prima Januarii Anno Domini mpcc1 
(Completed | January. Ap 1750) below a representation 
of French lilies. This probably relates to the western part, 
which is attributed to Jean-Baptiste de Lafourcade, whose 
epitaph dated 1754 lies below the altar on the north side of 
the church (Makhouly 1941: 83-5: Makhouly and Johns 
1946: 84-6). 


Sources 


PEF: CN. Johns, Field Notebook, 1940-1 (4 March 1941). 


James of Vitry. Lettres, 1 (ed, Huygens, 83-5, 96-7: trans. 
Duchet-Suchaux, 49-51, 73) (1216): id., Hist. Or.. 1. 77 (IHC, 
1, 350), 


Dichter 1973: 32. 37. 175. 186: Enlart 1925: u, 34 n.5: 
Hamilton 1980; 207-8; 332-3: Lafti 168 3; Makhouly and Johns 
1946: 84-6; Mariti 1760: 11, 77-8: Philipp 2001: 177: Pococke 
1743s, 53. 


No. 390 Masjid ar-Raml (Sand Mosque) or 
Masjid ash-Sha‘bi  15694.2 5856 


Description 


The Masjid ar-Raml. or Sand Mosque, stands at the north- 
ern end ofthe main market street, On its west side, thus just 
outside the former Venetian quarter. Its endowment docu- 
ment. or wagfiya. is dated 1116 H/Ap 1704-5, while an 
inscription above the door gives the date of construction 
as 1112 #/ap 1700-1] or 1114/1702-3 (Sharon 1997: 
36-8: Dichter 1973: 186). The building is rectangular. 
Measuring overall some 15 by 10 m. and is roofed by 4 
central dome with wide flanking arches. On its north side 
is a three-bay porch and an irregular courtyard, entered 
from the stig on the east (Petersen 2001: 79, figs. 5-6) 


The general Proportions of the building and its orientatio 


with its gibla wall fac - 


ing just south-west of south rather 
than South-east, have given rise to speculation that it may 
occupy the site of an earlier church (cf. Kesten 1962a: 
1962b:91, plans 3-4. no. 12). Of this, however, there is as 
yet no certain archaeological proof. 











XIX Acre, Masjid ar-Raml (no. 390): mullion with Latin 
inscription recording the foundation of a church. 
Epigraphy 


The north window in the western bay of the prayer hall 
is divided by a central mullion consisting of a piece of 
marble decorated with three roundels carved in relief (pl. 
x1x). Around the rim of the larger, central one (diam. 22 
cm) runs a Latin inscription in medieval lettering which 
Robert Favreau has dated to around the end of the first 
half of the twelfth century (pers. comm. per David Jacoby, 
9.12.1982). The text was first published by Camille Enlart 
on the basis of his own observations on site and a defec- 
tive squeeze communicated to him by Count du Mesnil du 
Buisson (Enlart 1925: 11, 31-3, fig. 17 5bis; cf. Makhouly 
1941: 91-2; Makhouly and Johns 1946: 92-3; de Sandoli 


1974: 301-2, fig. 129, no. 404; Dichter 1979a: 22.) (fig. 
6): 


+ O homi(n)es q(u)i tr(a)nsitis p(er) viam i(n) caritate rogo vos 
orare p(ro) anima mei mag(ist)ri Ebuli Fazle h(uius) ecel(es)ie 
edificato(ris) 

* O people who pass this way, in charity I ask you to pray for 
my soul, that of Master Ebule Fazle, the builder of this church. 
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6 Acre, Masjid ar-Raml (no. 390): Frankish inscription (after 
de Sandoli 1974: fig. 129). 


Enlart suggested that the name of this man may have 
been Eble Fazie or de Fassia, noting that Eble was a name 
frequently found in Languedoc, the Auvergne, Poitou 
occasionaly Italy, while the consul of Narbonne in 

amagusta around 1300 was a certain Bernard Faxia. 
On this basis he suggested identifying the church as that 
of St Mary of the Provencals (Enlart 1925: 11, 32-3; 
a Benvenisti 1970: 104; see no. 428). Claude Cahen, 
shige raised the possibility that the name could be a 
- oe of the Arabic name Abu’l-Fad! and 
Aine i the donor may have been a Maronite. 
eae the latter Suggestion appears questionable (see 
Chiat: aan the idea that Eble Fazie was an eastern 
inne n (Malkite) with knowledge of Latin appears very 

pee (1972: 62-3; cf. Jacoby 1979: 36n.184). 
ue is in reuse, it is impossible to be certain, 
bitin es a archaeological investigation, that the 
ae naed which the inscription relates was the predeces- 
Bara pices Masjid ar-Raml, although that seems a 
liatre eseeaption, The stone originally appears to 

Served as a lintel, either of a door or of a window. 


Visited 28.7.1982 


Sources 


Bagatti 1971: 


165; ot} : i / 69.2: 
Dihie(ogi des ee ee 


186; 1979a: 22;Enlart 1925: 1, 31-3, fig. 17 5bis: 


Jacoby 1979: 36 n.184; Makhouly 1941: 91-2; Makhouly and 
Johns 1946: 92-3; Petersen 2001: 79, figs. 5-6: Pringle 2007a: 
202-3, no. 10; 2007b: 131-2; Sandoli 1974: 301-2, fig. 129, 
no. 404; Sharon 1997: 36-8; Vilnay 1978: 404: Winter 1943. 


No. 391 Abbey of the Mount of Olives 
(Unlocated) 


History 


The place of Christ’s Ascension on the Mount of Olives 
had been served by a community of Augustinian canons 
from the second decade of the twelfth century, or possibly 
earlier, and a church and conventual buildings had been 
erected by c.1150 (Vol. 111, no. 284). The church was 
abandoned in 1187 and was converted into a mosque. 
Almost nothing is known ofthe abbey’s possessions, and 
there is no evidence to suggest that it possessed a church in 
Acre before 1187 (pace Dichter 1979a: 62). An unnamed 
abbot died during the siege of Acre in 1190 (Gesta Regis 
Henrici II (RS, Xtix.ii, 147); Roger of Howden (RS, LLiii, 
87)); and a successor, also unnamed, is described as 
‘living in Acre’ in 1259 (Delaborde, 107-9, no. 52: RRH, 
333, no. 1271). An abbot named Gervase is mentioned 
in a document drawn up in Acre in 1204 (Cart. des Hosp., 
1, 41-2, no. 1197; RRH Ad, 52, no. 797a), Abbot D. in 
1220 and 1221 (RRH, 249, no. 937: 251, no. 945; Cart. 
des Hosp., Il, 286-8, no. 1718), and Abbot B. in 1244 
(RRH, 299-300, no. 1127), while unnamed abbots are 
mentioned without reference to any particular location 
in 1191-8 (RRH, 198, no. 745). 1199 (RRH Ad, 50, no. 
765a: Kohler, Chartes, 60-1, no. 58), and 1226 (Honorius 
Ill, Reg. (ed. Pressutti, 11, 400, no. 5808); RRH, 219, no. 
817). Although a succession of priors is referred to before 
1187 (but curiously no abbot), after that date we hear only 
of abbots. It is therefore doubtful whether there was still a 


functioning chapter after 1187. 


Epigraphy 


The seal of Abbot D. survives attached to a letter of | 
October 1220 (Schlumberger. Chalandon and Blanchet 
1943: 126, no. 141; de Sandoli 1974: 184, no. 249). 


Sources 


Cart. des Hosp., u, 41-2, no. 1197 (1204); 286-8, no. 1718 
(1221); Delaborde. 107-9, no. 52 (1259): Gesta Regis Henrici 
II (RS, XL1X.ii, 147) (1190); Honorius IIT, Reg. (ed. Pressutti, 11, 
400, no. 5808) (1226); Roger of Howden (RS, L1.iii, 87) (1190); 
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RRH, 219, no. $17 (1226); 249, no. 937 (1220); 251, no. 945 
(1221); 299-300, no. 1127 (1244): 333. no. 1271 (1259): 
RRH Ad, 52. no. 797a (1204). 
Dichter 1979a: 62; Folda 2005: 60; Hamilton 1980: 299: de 
Sandoli_ 1974: 184, no. 249; Schlumberger, Chalandon and 
Blanchet 1943: 126, no. 141. 


No. 392 House of the Abbot and Monks of 
Mount Tabor 1576.2583 (?) 
History 


The abbot and monks of the Benedictine abbey of Mount 
Tabor abandoned their monastery in 1187. possibly in 
June, before the battle of Hattin (see Vol. 1, no. 155, 
p. 66). After 1191 they seem to have established them- 
selves in Acre, where they had already possessed some 
property before the fall of the city to Saladin. On 1 March 
L181. for example, Baldwin [V had compensated Abbot 
John I for a shop, situated in front of the house of Geoffrey 
le Tor, which had been destroyed in order to make a new 
postern gate in the city wall (Cart. des Hosp., 11.909, no. 20: 
RRH. 160, no, 601). This postern, which was also known 
as the gate of Geoffrey le Tor, lay on the city’s eastern wall, 
near the sea to the south of the gate of St Nicolas (Pringle 
1995: 82.83, 100) (see tig. 3). 

The houses associated with the abbey of Mount Tabor 
and in which the monks appear to have resided in the thir- 
teenth century also stood near the house that had formerly 
belonged to Geoffrey le Tor. On ] May 1206, when John le 
Tor sold this house to the Teutonic Order, they are recorded 
as lying east of it and adjacent to some houses belonging 
to a person called Beloais (Strehike, 33-4, no. 41: 126: 
RRH, 217. no. $12). In August 1214, the latter (Beleajis 
seriptor}, who is identified as a confrater of the church. 
purchased under Customary rent (cens) from Abbot John 
Hl another piece of land which lay to the south of his own 
house. east of the house that had formerly belonged to 
Geoffrey le Tor. and west of one that had once belonged to 
Payen, lord of Haifa (‘Quatre pieces’, 165, no. 1: Predelli, 
38. no. 11: RRH, 235, no. 871). Another document of 3 
April 1214 suggests that the monks also had possession of 
the church of St James (no. 409). though it is uncertain 
whether or not this stood near their residence. 

In May 1220, Otto of He 
sold to the Teutonic Orde 
house in Acre that had formerly 


most of Geoffrey le Tor’s 
6, no. 16; RRH, 165, no. 


624), it remains obscure how or when he came to have an 
interest in the house. On this occasion, however, the trans- 
action describes the house as bounded by streets on the 
west and south, by the house of Rohard, lord of Haifa, on 
the north, and by the wall (clausura) enclosing the houses 
of the abbot of Mount Tabor on the east (Strehlke, 43-4, 
no. 53; Predelli, 40-1, nos. 15-16; RRH, 248, no. 934). 
When Garcia Alvarez, lord of Haifa, sold to the Teutonic 
Order the house of his late father-in-law, Rohard, in June 
1246, its boundaries also included the former house of 
Count Joscelin and the court (le cort) of Mount Tabor 
(Predelli, 53, no. 38). 

Further details of the latter two properties are given in 
an undated agreement made between the Teutonic knights 
and the abbot of Mount Tabor. The original wall dividing 
the properties was 18 palms height and held in common 
by both parties. Under the agreement, the knights were 
permitted to raise its height at their own expense and to 
build against it; but if the abbot subsequently wanted to 
built structures against the heightened portion on his 
side, he would have to reimburse them for his share of 
the heightening expenses. The southern part of the wall, 
however, belonged solely to the abbot. Here it was agreed 
that the abbot could raise its height and build against it as 
he wished. Both parties were also allowed to open what- 
ever windows they wished in the parts of the wall that they 
had heightened (Delaville le Roulx, ‘Chartes’, 189-91, no. 
5; Dichter 1979a: 86, fig. 47). 

The monks may possibly have returned to Mount Tabor 
following the conclusion of Frederick II's treaty with al- 
Malik al-Kamil in 1229, and more probably did so after 
the treaty of 1241 (see Vol. 11, p. 68). In May 1250, Abbot 
Gauvain was also granted a piece of land on the slopes 
of Mount Carmel by Garcia Alvarez, lord of Haifa (Cart. 
des Hosp, 11, 913-14, no. 26; RRH, 313-14, no. 1189). 
The difficulty of maintaining a monastery in so remote 
a location, however, was all too apparent and in 1255 
Pope Alexander IV therefore granted Mount Tabor and all 
the abbey's possessions to the Hospitallers. Those monks 
remaining in Acre were to be found accommodation in 
other houses or otherwise provided for by the Hospital 
(Alexander IV, Reg., ed. Bourel de la Ronciére et al.. 1: 
83-4, no. 311; 102, no. 344; Cart. des Hosp., 1, 777, 00: 
2726: 778-9, no. 2729; RRH, 324, no. 1230; Riley-Smith 
1967: 135, 324n.7, 401, 413-1 7). An unnamed abbot is 
mentioned in March 1255 (RRH, 323, no. 1226); and in 
May 1256 three monks, Garnier, Michael and Peter, wrote 
to the pope thanking him for having conferred Mount 
Tabor on the Hospital (Cart. des Hosp., 11, 815-17, n0- 
2811; RRH, 328, no. 1249). 

A house that had formerly belonged to Mount Tabor 
and now belonged to the Hospital is also mentioned in 
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November 1257 as lying on the east side of the houses of 
the canons of Mount Sion (cf. no. 419). The fact that the 
latter are described as being bounded on the south by the 
barbican of the Teutonic Order suggests a location near 
the city wall in the east of the city, where the east wall 
curved south-westward towards the sea (Strehlke, 95, 
no. 113; RRH, 331, no. 1262). It is uncertain, however, 
whether this house was one of those within the enclosure 
of the abbey of Mount Tabor or an outlier. 


Epigraphy 


Aframentary seal of Abbot Andrew has survived attached 
to a letter sent by the clergy of the Holy Land to Philip 
Augustus on 1 October 1220 (Delaborde, 123-6, appx.: 
RRH, 249, no. 937: Schlumberger, Chalandon and 


rt 1943: 128, no. 145; de Sandoli 1974: 293, no. 


Sources 


ae, Ms Reg., ed. Bourel de la Ronciére et al., 1, 83-4, no. 
ita Ae oe no. 344 (1255); Cart. des Hosp., 11, 909, no. 20 
nears oeuae 26 (1250); 777, no. 2726 (1255); 778-9, 
Ceri it ); 815-1 7,no. 2811 (1256); Delaborde, 123-6, 
fl ie ); Delaville le Roulx, ‘Chartes’, 189-91, no. 5; 
rete ,no. 11 (1214); 40-1, nos. 15-16 (1220); 53, no. 38 
digi es pieces’, 165, no. 1 (1214); RRH, 160, no. 601 
oe fpiieon 812 (1206); 235, no. 871 (1214); 248, no. 
ae eek no. 937 (1220); 313-14, no. 1189 (1250): 
(1256): a9 (1255); 324, no. 1230 (1255); 328, no. 1249 
ae . »no. 1262 (1257); Strehlke, 33-4, no. 41 (1206); 
-113 (1257): 126 (1206); 43-4, no. 53 (1220). 


D; 

fee a 86-7; Hamilton 1980: 300: Jacoby D 1989a: 

dor aye 1995: rai Riley-Smith 1967: 135, 324 n.7, 

haaca +; de Sandoli 1974: 293, no. 395; Schlumberger, 
On and Blanchet 1943: 128, no. 145. 


Church of St Agnes (spurious) 


In 
mae 1264, a confrére of the Hospital of St John 
‘to Agnes ean = his will a bequest of 50 bezants 
3105). In hi i T sisters’ (Cart. des Hosp., 111, 91-2, no. 
mistakenly athe endar entry for this document, Réhricht 
bequest was t rote S. Agneti, making it appear that the 
1887p: 304: Di se (RRH, 349, no. 1334; cf. Rohricht 
subsequently ms ter 1979a: 38). Bernard Hamilton has 
and her Pees the passage, ‘To the abbess Agnes 
uests both 20N) 304). The will, however, includes 
oth to religious houses and to members of 


Saliba’s family; and while the former are restricted in 
value to between 3 and 6 bezants each (if one excludes the 
payment of 36 bezants for a chaplain to say masses for the 
deceased’s soul), the latter range from 4 to 300 bezants, 
averaging some 45 bezants each. This appears to contirm 
that Agnes and her sisters were indeed family or friends, 
rather than religious. 


Sources 


Cart. des Hosp., 111, 91-2, no. 3105 (1264): RRH, 349, no. 1334 
(1264). 


Dichter 1979a: 38; Folda 2005: 184: Hamilton 1980: 304: 
Rohricht 1887b: 304. 


No. 393 Church of St Andrew 
15662.25838 


History 


The church of St Andrew is alluded to in a grant of proper- 
ties in Acre, then still in Saladin’s hands, that was made to 
the Pisans by Conrad of Montferrat in October 1187. This 
was repeated in almost identical terms by Guy of Lusignan 
in November 1189 (Miiller, 30-1, no. 25; 38-9, no. 32; 
RRH, 178, no. 668; 182, no. 684). The texts of these two 
documents, however, survive only as later copies and 
appear to have been falsified with the aim of exaggerating 
the size of the Pisans’ subsequent claims (Jacoby D 1979: 
20-3). One result is that the extent of the areas su pposedly 
granted to Pisa is described in such a garbled form that it is 
hard to make out exactly where their boundaries lay. The 
first parcel, however, seems to have extended the quarter 
that the Pisans had actually held before 1187 north- 
eastwards as far as the arsenal, effectively taking in the 
entire Venetian quarter and possibly part of the Genoese, 
though probably excluding the royal quarter of the Chain. 
Its boundary started from Cape Fury (Caput Furor), at 
the southern end of the peninsula, and ran north to the 
gate of St Andrew (ad Portam Sancti Andree); beyond the 
gate (extra portam) it continued to the arsenal, and then 
returned southwards along the sea shore to the Chain. 

Fr F.-M. Abel suggested that the gate of St Andrew 
may have been located in an earlier city wall that ran 
along the western edge of the kurkar ridge parallel to the 
coast and that it gave access to the western shore and 
the Templars’ area from the town centre and port to the 
east (1934: 273). There is no evidence, however, for the 
existence of such a wall, though the gate might still con- 
ceivably have been an internal one closing a street near 
St Andrew’s church. More probably, whoever drafted the 
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charter simply mistakenly referred to St Michael's gate, in 
the northern city wall, as St Andrew's (see below). 

In another document, issued to the Pisans by Bishop 
Theobald of Acre on 12 October 1200, the latter's church 
of St Peter (no. 440) was given effective parish rights 
over all Pisans living in an area of the city extending 
from the church of St Laurence (ne. 41 5) in the west to 
the arsenal in the east, and from Cape Fury in the south 
to Montmusard in the north, saving the parish rights of 
the churches of St Andrew and St Michael (no. 436). As 
well as indicating the general area in which the church 
of St Andrew stood. this also demonstrates that it and St 
Michael's had the status of parish churches. 

In the Pelrinages et Pardouns de Acre (1258-64), a visit 
to the church of St Andrew is accorded five years’ remis- 
sion from purgatory. The guide lists it in the following 
sequence: St Anne (no. 395) — the Holy Spirit (no. 386) 
~ the church of Bethlehem (no. 376) — St Andrew — the 
Temple (no. 452) — the Dominicans (no. 380) (ch. 1, 13 
(ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 235), This suggests a likely 
location for St Andrew's on the east side of the Templars’ 
house, between it and the church of St Anne, although a 
position on the southern shore would still not be excluded 
(ef. Jacoby D 2001: 110). 

Amid thirteenth-century Italian sailing manual known 
as the Compasso da Navigare, a translation of which also 
appears in Marino Sanudo’s Liber Secretorum, also refers 
to the church of St Andrew as one of the landmarks to be 
used in assisting mariners entering the port of Acre. The 
guide warns sailors approaching from the north about the 
underwater reefs and rocks extending some two to three 
miles offshore between az-Zib (Cazalimberto) and Acre. 
The entrance to the port lay between a natural reef on the 
south and the Tower of the F lies. which was linked to terra 
firmaon the cast. The guide therefore advises those coming 
from the north as follows: 


Stand off the city, that is to say off the house of the Temple and 


the church of St Andrew. a distance of 3 cables ( prodesi), because 
Andrew's. And when you 


he Constable [between the 


ted. Motz, 62: ef. Sanudo. It, iv. 25 (ed. Bongars, 86)) 


In other words, in orde 


r to avoid the reefs lving off Acre’s 
Western shore, capt 


ains were advised to Proceed south- 
wards at a safe distance (1,800 feet or ¢.550 m) from 
the shore until they were well Past the southern tip of 
the Promontory before making a turn to the north-east 
and heading towards the harbour (cf. Jacoby D 1979: 
10-11), 

Taken together, the evidence fro 


m these sources, albeit 
imprecise, seems to be consistent 


with the church of St 


Andrew having been located somewhat to the north of 
Cape Fury, between the house of the Temple and the 
Pisan quarter (and St Anne’s church), in a prominent 
position which allowed it to be clearly identified by seafar- 
ers standing some distance offshore. Such an interpreta- 
tion, however, appears to be at variance with the early 
fourteenth-century maps of Acre by Pietro Vesconte and 
Paolino Veneto, which show St Andrew’s church beside 
the sea near the tip of the promontory, immediately south 
ofthe Temple (pls. v-v1r, figs. 1-2). Itis largely on the basis 
of these maps that its former site has often been equated 
with that of the present Roman Catholic church of St John, 
which was built in 1737 over some vaults abutting the sea 
wall east of the lighthouse (Makhouly 1941: 85, fig. 14.18; 
Makhouly and Johns 1946: 86, fig. 14.18; Kesten 1962a: 
20 (no. 99); 1962b: 81 (no. 99), 97: Jacoby D 1979: 11, 
fig. 4.2; Benvenisti 1980: 100, 11 3; cf. Conder 1889: 
101; Abel 1934: 271, pl. XX11I.2). This position, however, 
would not have been south of the house of the Temple; but 
it seems unlikely in any case that St Andrew’s could have 
been south of the Templars’ castle, for what we know of the 
latter suggests that the sea lapped against its walls on the 
west and the south. It therefore seems likely that the com- 
piler of the original map from which the others were evi- 
dently derived shifted the position of St Andrew’s, probably 
because of the constraints of space. Such an interpretation 
would still not necessarily rule out identifying its correct 
position near that of the present church of St John, which 
does at least stand at the water’s edge. But even that aspect 
of the depiction need not be taken literally: it may simply be 
that the compiler knew that the church could be seen from 
the sea and so placed it next to it. 

In fact, the identity of the medieval church of St Andrew 
has been known to European travellers at least since the 
seventeenth century, and there is no reason to doubt that 
the tradition had remained unbroken from the thirteenth. 
The structure survived largely intact until the latter half 
of the eighteenth century, its survival — almost unique 
among Acre’s churches — possibly having been due to its 
continuing significance as a beacon to sailors. 

The remains ofthe church were seen by Jean de Thévenot 
in 1658 standing in an elevated part of the south-western 
Promontory (1727: 11, 668; cf. Enlart 1925: 11, 15). The 


Chevalier d’Arvieux also saw them about the same time 
and wrote of them: 


Among the other great ruins which fill the circuit of this town's 
walls, the largest are those of the church of St Andrew, situated 
on an eminence towards the sea on the west. What remains of 
it shows that it was large, fair, constructed in ashlar and very 
high. Its portal is still almost complete. It had a wide portico. 
covered with a flat roof. The walls are still standing up to the 
entablature, as are most of its columns and pilasters. A quantity 
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*X Acre, church 
, of St A : 
Eylanden Scio, eae ew vo 323) in] 682, from Cornelis de Bruyn, Reyzen doorde vemaardste Deelen van Klein Asia, de 
(1698), pl. 164 (B dle ; YP hea Metelino, Stanchio, &c. Mitsgaders de voornaamste Steden van Aigypten, Syrien en Palestina, Delft 
odleian Library, University of Oxford, 5 Delta 289). 


Mf architect 
ra ean ties are still to be seen. But the choir is 
n, as are the galleries and the apartments of the 


riests or monks wh : 
925:11, 16) o served this church. (1735:1, 272; cf. Enlart 


iX years | ' 
ater, Fr Michel Nau also observed the ruins, but 


ike some | 
ater writers he mi 
elonged to a cathedral: Perea ote eer 


‘ear there w, 

reall still st tees aes church of St Andrew, whose walls 

nd formed two ne the vault and the columns that sustained it 

‘there was Srathee to the nave have been demolished. Below 

‘as extremely fj , smaller church. The bishop's palace, which 
ne, stood next to this cathedral. (1679: 649) 


Vhen Domen; 
mi 
awi €nico Laffi travelled to Acre in 1679, he also 


in the 
Western part of the inhabited town 


le majestic ruj 

Opressive ae . the church of St Andrew, which appears 

€ porch is al) istance as it is placed on an eminence. 

the sides, ie most entire and the windows of the two naves 

yle. At the ities of which still stand built in the European 

alesty of the cae can be seen three doors in proportion to the 

nd in pieces. I wo : The choir to the east is completely ruined 

e greatest sae ae not be able to say of this Church whether 
Ofit is buried underground or still visible, but of 


what is visible there remain some vaults of cut stone which are 
rather beautiful and the product of an intelligent architecture. 
(1683; trans. Dichter 1973: 32) 


Cornelis de Bruyn visited Acre in April 1682 and also 
described a building ‘on the Sea-side towards the Sun- 
setting’: 

deceiv'd, had formerly serv’d 


een observ’d in it, is 
1702: 226, pl. 164: 


It appears very great, and ifl am not 
for a Temple. The Architecture that has b 


after the Gothick manner, as may be seen. ( 
cf. 1698: 306-7) 


De Bruyn’s drawing of the church, made from the north- 
west (pl. xx), shows it to have been built indeed in the 
Gothic style, with narrow lofty aisles flanking a broader 
nave. A series of arcades around the lower part of the 
exterior suggests that it had formerly been surrounded 
by a continuous portico. The same building, identified by 
the pencilled superscription Eglise Sainct Andree, is also 
recognizable on the topographical drawing of Acre made 
by Etienne Gravier d’Ortiéres from the deck of the Jason, 
lying in the harbour in 1686 (pl. xx). This confirms de 
Bruyn’s depiction of three surviving bays of the north 
aisle and indicates that five were still standing of the south 
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Bf i a Ses ; ye ; ’tans 
\Mt Acre, church of St Andrew (no. 393), from the panorama by E. Gravier d’Ortiéres, Estat des places que les Princes Mahomé 


~ ‘hae x . . - . | 226, 
possedent sur les costes de la mer méditerranée (1685~7) (Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, Fonds géographiques, Ms. Ge DD 
fol. 3 ino. 14) Res,). 


aiste, The vaulting and internal arcading, however, had 
all collapsed. 

In March 1697, Henry Maundrell described the ruins 

of St. Andrew's church as standing ‘not far from the sea- 
side. more high and conspicuous than the other ruins’ 
(1H97a: 428: 1697b: 73), The building was still recogniz- 
able in 1738. when Dean Richard Pococke saw it and. like 
Maundrell, mistook it for the cathedral: 
Phere is nothing of antiquity in the old city, except some remains 
ofthe very magnificent and lofty cathedral church of St. Andrew 
K. which had a portico round it. and appears to have been a 
ine Gothic building. The bishop's palace was, probably. near it, 
HPS 3011. 52: ef Dichter 1973: 37 Vsee also fig, 4) 


By 1760. however, the condition of the building had dete- 
riorated and the site was being encroached upon by other 
buildings. Fr Giovanni Mariti wrote of it: 


In the western part of [the city] are to be seen the remains of the 
great church of St Andrew. Thr 


the church that have survived the injuries oftime give us a broad 
idea of this building. (1769: 11, 72) 


Mariti goes on to say that the bishop's palace 
ous, but that the governor of Acre 
foundations and put many marble 
new foundations (1769: 1, 72).] 
Greek Catholics had built 
church of St Andrew, 

(1769511. 77). It seems t 


Was contigu- 
had built a house on its 
busts of saints into the 
-ater on he adds that the 
achurch on part of the destroyed 
Preserving the same dedication 
hat the construction was carried 


ce large windows of one aisle of 


out in 1764 and was financed by Ibrahim al-Sabbagh, the 
wazir of Dahir al-‘Umar (Philipp 2001: 177). St Andrew's 
is also marked on Carsten Niebuhr’s map of Acre of 1766 
(1837: fig. 7; Dichter 1973: 38). 

Repairs to the Greek Catholic church were carried out 
in 1810 (Philipp 2001: 178), though an Arabic inscrip- 
tion over the west door gives a date of 1803 (PEF: C.N. 
Johns, Field Notebook, 1940-1 (4 March 1941)). Rey 
seems to confirm Mariti’s observations, by mentioning 
that the Greek church incorporated the lower part of the 
medieval church (1888: Dichter 1973: 58). Later schol- 
ars, however, seem to have been mostly unaware that 
any part of the medieval church was still standing until 
the removal of plaster from the south wall of the present 
church in 2000 revealed traces of the external arcading 
and the bases of some of the windows (pls. xx1I-XxIV). 
Part of a shaft also survives on the inside face of the same 
wall (pl. xxv). In the first decades of the twentieth century. 
however, Camille Enlart made a rough plan and descrip- 
tion of the medieval vaulted basement below the church. 
which was then being used as a stable (1925: 1, 22-3. 


Pls. 55-6; cf. Langé 1965: 174: Dichter 1973: 113) (pl. 
XXVI), 


Description 


The church, described and illustrated by ee 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and of whic 
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Acre, ch 
a a a Andrew (no. 393): external 
window sills surviving in south wall. 


ne fragments still re 
| Olic church, consis 
| te Style of the 
‘ appear to have 

ike the Nave wo 
Vaults, The dra 


main incorporated into the Greek 
ted of a three-aisled basilica built in 
mid to late thirteenth century. The 
ite Suave tall and narrow, 
ou x oubt have been covered by 

8 by Gravier d’Ortiéres and the 








Acre, church of St And e 
. of § t A 
rew (no. 393): external arcading and window sills surviving in south wall. 


description by d’Arvieux, however, suggest that there 
would have been internal galleries. There were at least six 
bays, but nothing is known of the chevet. Like comparable 
surviving churches in Famagusta, such as Sts Peter and 
Paul and St George of the Greeks (Enlart 1987: 246-58), 
it may be expected to have had three apses, but whether 
they were also rib-vaulted or plain is quite unknown (cf. 
Enlart 1925: 11, 17). 

Externally the walls were ashlar built and unbuttressed, 
though the arcaded trace of formerets and tas-de-charge 
around the lower parts of the wall, remains of which may 
still be seen on the south, indicate that on the north, west 
and south the church would have been enclosed by a 
continuous portico or loggia, with a terraced roof. On the 
west this portico enclosed three doors, a large one opening 
into the nave flanked by smaller ones into the aisles. On 
de Bruyn’s drawing, all three appear to have been robbed, 
as also had another large door opening through the north 
wall into the third bay from the west. It has often been 
asserted that the missing main portal is the one that now 
adorns the mausoleum-madrasa of al-Nasir Muhammad 
in Cairo (Hanauer 1897; Baldensperger 1898: Enlart 
1925: u, 19-21; Runciman 1951: 111, 421; Benvenisti 
1980: 92-3, 113) (pls. vili-1x) and whose removal from 
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XxtV Acre, church of St Andrew (no. 393): tas-de-charge of 
external arcading surviving on south wall. 


achurch in Acre is described by al-Maqrizi (Creswell 1952: 
it, 234-5) (see also the introduction above): but there is 
no particular reason for believing that the portal in Cairo 
came from St Andrew's, when there would have been so 
many other churches in Acre available for despoiling in 
1291. The other architectural fragments that Enlart has 
tentatively linked to this church are also of doubtful prov- 
enance (1925: 11, 21), 

Above the loggia, the west front of the church was 
pierced by tive tall lancets, three conjoined and slightly 
larger ones lighting the nave and two slightly smaller 
ones the aisles. All of the windows were flanked by 
slender colonnettes. with bases standing on plain socles 
built into their sloping sills and capitals carrying a plain 
hood-mould. The clearstory above the thre 


e central 
lancets was lit by three oculi 


arranged in a triangle 
(though. probably because of its smaller scale and the 
greater distance of the artist from his subject. the drawing 
attributed to Gravier d'Ortieres shows a quatrefoil). The 
aisle windows in the side Walls were similar to those on 
the west front and their hood-moulds were linke 


dtothem 
and to one another by 


a continuous string course. The 
nave and aisle roofs appear to have been flat. the wall- 
head of the latter being marked by a projection carried on 
a series of trefoil arches and that of the former by a finer 
foliated decorative frieze. 

The western part of the chu 


rch is built over a vaulted 
undercroft (pl. xxv1) 





Visited 8.4.1995, 26.6.2000, 25.1.2006. 


Sources 


Paris, Bibliothéque National: Fonds géographique, Ge DD.226, 
fol. 3 (no. 14). 
PEF Archive: C.N. Johns papers, Field Notebook, 1940-1 (4 
March 1941). 


Compasso da Navigare (ed. Motzo, 62); Miiller, 30-1, no. 25 
(1187); 38-9, no, 32 (1189); 82-3, no. 52 (1200); Pelrinages et 
Pardouns de Acre (1258-64), 11, 13 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 
235); RRH, 178, no. 668 (1187); 182, no. 684 (1189); 206, no. 
775 (1200); Sanudo, 11, 4, 25 (ed. Bongars, 86). 


Acre maps: Sanudo—Vesconte A-k (1320s: s(an)c(tu)s Andreas); 
Paolino Veneto a—-c (1323-39: S. Andreas); Pietro Vesconte 
(1320s: s(anctu)s andreas). 


Abel 1934: 266, 271, 273, pl. xxi; d’Arvieux 1735: 1, 272: 
Baldensperger 1898; Benvenisti 1970: 92-3, 105, 112-13, pl. 
p. 112; de Bruyn 1698: 306-7; 1702: 226, pl. 164; 1725: 11, 
309, pl. opp. p. 301; Calano 1980: 24, 25, fig. 30; Chandon de 
Briailles 1950b: 296-7, pl. x1v.18; Conder 1889: 101; Conder 
and Kitchener 1881: 1, 163, 166; Dichter 1973: 32, 37, 38. 
34, 58, 81,97, 113, 186; 1979a: 39-40: Enlart 1925: 11, 13. 
15-23: figs. 163-5, 167-70: pls. 51-4; Favreau-Lilie 1989: 
296, 401, 405, 408, 412: Folda 2005: 9, 183, 184, 279-80: 
Governanti 1958: 16: Guide Bleu 1932: 507; Hanauer 1897; 
Jacoby 1979: 11, fig. 4.2; 2001: 110, 113; 2004: 133 n.117: 
Kedar 1997: 165: Kesten 1962a: 20 (no. 99); 1962b: 81 (no. 
99), 97; Ladoire 1720: 283; Laffi 1683; Langé 1965: 174, 
fig. 120; Makhouly 1941: 43, 82-3, 85, fig. 7, 14; Makhouly 
and Johns 1946: 43, 83-4, 86, figs. 7, 14; Mariti 1769: U. 
72.77: Maundrell 1697a: 428; 1697b: 73; Mayer 1988: 179: 
Nau 1679: 649: Niebuhr 1766 1837: fig. 7; Philipp 2001: 
177-8: Philippe 1669: 71; Pococke 1743: 11, 52; Prag 2002: 
285; Prawer 1951: 336-7; Pringle 2007b: 120, 125-6, figs. 
3. 9: Rey 1878: 133, 139: 1883: 466; 1884: 340-2; 1888: 
Robinson 1856: 96, 100: Rohricht 1887b: 304; 1898: 1024: 
Roger 1646: 44; 1664: 42: Runciman 1951: 11, 421, pl. 1%: 


de Thévenot 1727: 11, 668: Vilnay 1978: 405; de Vogiié 1860: 
370-1. 


Confraternity of St Andrew 


The confraternity of St Andrew, which in the thirteenth 
century was also known as the confraternity of Acre. has 
sometimes been associated with the church of the same 
name (e.g. Enlart 1925: 11, 15: Abel 1934: 266: Dichter 
1979a: 39-40; Chandon de Briailles 1950b; 296-7). This 
lay association, however, appears to have been first estab- 
lished in Jerusalem during the reign of Baldwin IV; and a 
surviving example of its seal from the thirteenth century 
shows figures of both St Andrew and St Peter on the obversé 
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Acre, chu 
rch of St Andrew (no. 393): interior looking south-east. 
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Acre, ch 
urch of St Andrew (no. 393): the basement. 


the text: 2 j 

TSe iebibis rage FR(ATER)NITATIS ACCO(NENSIS). The 

“IN HONOR (EM ) oly Sepulchre, ringed by the inscrip- 

4: 177-8 no DEL ET xR(istiA)Niratis (Schlumberger 

landon an d BI 1; Enlart 1925: 11, 15; Schlumberger, 

Johns 1946: Seok 1943: 140, no. 178; Makhouly 
: 37; Chandon de Briailles 1950b: 296-7, 


pl. x1v.18; de Sandoli 1974: 327-8, no. 438). It seems 
unlikely that the confraternity adopted its patron from the 
dedication of a church, since no church of St Andrew is 
known in twelfth-century Jerusalem, although the church 
of the Holy Sepulchre did contain a chapel of St Peter (see 
Vol. m1, no. 283). In Acre its recorded meetings, and those 
of the commune which developed from it, took place in the 
cathedral church of the Holy Cross (no. 371). It does not 
appear to have had any connection with the church of St 
Andrew (Prawer 1980: 61-6: Riley-Smith 197 1a: 302-3: 


1973: 177-8, 183, 202). 


No. 394 St Andrew Outside the Walls 


History 

A charter issed to Abbot Hugh I of the Templum Domini 
by King Amalric in April 1166 confirming the abbey’'s 
privileges includes four domestic residences inside Acre, 
and outside the city walls ‘the farm (fundum) in which the 
church of St Andrew is located, and adjacent land, and the 
houses built and to be built on it’ (Chalandon, 314-15). Fr 
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Abel proposed locating this farm inside the thirteenth-cen- 
tury walls of Acre, beside the sea on the western side of the 
promontory near the church of St Andrew (1934: 273). 
That area, however, would already have been well inside 
the walls from before the time of the Frankish conquest. 
Furthermore, the gate of St Andrew that is mentioned in 
1187-9 (Miiller, 30-1, no. 25; 38-9, no. 32: RRH, 178, 
no. 668; 182, no. 684) was either a gate closing a street 
within the city or, more likely, an erroneous reference to 
the gate of St Michael (see no. 393 above). It therefore 
seems more probable that the church of St Andrew that 
was held by the Templum Domini lay somewhere outside 
the city in the territory of Acre. Since it stood on a farm 
or estate (fundus), rather than a casale. it was quite pos- 
sibly located in the plain close to the city. On the other 
hand, the casale of Sa‘sa‘ (Sesset: Grid ref. 1873.2704), the 
other property that the abbey had held ‘outside the walls 
of Acre’, lay some distance away in the fief of Geoffrey le 
Tor, which may explain why the king commuted it for an 
annual payment of 60 bezants (Chalandon, 314-15). 


Sources 


Chalandon, 314-15 (1 166). 


Abel 1934: 273; Clermont-Ganneau I888: v.77: 
1980; 99: ROhricht IS87b: 304. 


Hamilton 


No. 395 Abbey Church of St Anne 
1567.2582 (?) 


History 


On 9 May 1168, King Amalric granted the Pisans a piece 
of land ‘next to the church of St Anne overlooking the 
harbour of Acre (supra portum Acconisy on which tobuilda 
house anda church oftheir own. This Property is described 
as extending 16 canes (35,2 m) in length along the street 
front and one cane more than the width of a house on 
the side facing the harbour (Miiller, Docum 
11: RRH, 117, no. 449). It would therefore appear that 
St Anne's church was located on a street leading to the 
harbour and some 35.2 mfrom the harbour frontage itself 
Ifthe church that the Pisans built on this land was that of 
St Peter (no, 440), it would also follow that St Peter's lay 
between St Anne's and the harbour. A further indication 
that St Anne's was located in the Pisan quarter is given in 
a contirmation of Privileges that Guy of Lusignan made to 
the Pisans on 19 November 1189, which specificall rO- 
tected the rights of the church of St Anne and those ot the 
Templars and Hospitallers (Miiller, Documenti, 38-9, no 
32: RRH. 182. no. 684: cf. Favreau-Lilie 1987: 30), ——s 


enti, 14, no. 


a aa aa) 





In the twelfth century, the church of St Anne in Acre 
appears to have been a dependent house of the Benedictine 
abbey of the same name located in Jerusalem (vol. 11, 
no. 305). Sometime after 1192, however, it would have 
become the abbey’s principal house, for in 1257 Pope 
Alexander IV received a petition from the abbess and 
convent of St Anne’s, who had been exiled from their 
own monastery as a result of the Muslim incursions and 
were by then living in straitened circumstances in Acre. 
On 8 August, the pope conceded that since they were so 
impoverished he would not require them to take in any 
more sisters or provide pensions or ecclesiastical benefices 
for anyone (Reg., ed. Bourel de la Ronciére et al., 1, 671. 
no. 2187). 

In the previous year, on 27 August 1256, arbitrators 
had been appointed to settle a dispute between the abbess 
and the Hospital regarding the boundary of the abbey’s 
village of Davie (Sindiana) in the lordship of Caesarea (Cart. 
des Hosp., 11,822, no. 2826: Delavillele Roulx, ‘Inventaire’. 
93, no. 301; RRH Ad, 78, no. 1249d). In 1266, the abbey 
also received a cloak of black camel skin and a Persian 
garnache, or supertunic, under the terms of the will of Odo, 
count of Nevers (Chazaud, 199). The Pelrinages et Pardouns 
de Acre (1258-64) confirms that the church stood in the 
Pisan quarter, between the church of St Peter of the Pisans 
(no. 440) on the one hand and those of the Holy Spirit (no. 
386). Bethlehem (no. 376) and St Andrew (no. 393) on 
the other, and promises visitors an indulgence of five years 
(ch. 11, 13 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 235)). 

In his description of the fortified Templar compound at 
the time of the fall of Acre in 1291, the Templar of Tyre. 
having first described the principal gate-tower, writes: 


And the other corner [faced] the street [or quarter] of Pisa and 
had another tower: and near this tower on St Anne’s street there 
was a very stately palace, which belonged to the master, and 
facing it, on the house of the nuns of St Anne, there was a high 
tower, in which were the bells, and a very high and noble church 
($265 (501) (ed. Raynaud, 253: Minervini, 220-2); cf. Amadi 
c.1550: 224). 


From this it may be deduced that St Anne's church still 
stood in 1291 where it had in the twelfth century, in 4 
street leading through the Pisan quarter from the harbour 
to the Temple. After the fall of Acre it seems that the 
remaining sisters took refuge in their house in Nicosia (cl. 


Stephen of Lusignan 158(0a: 89"; 1580b: 197; Coureas 
1997: 190), 


Discussion 


Fr F.-M. Abel identified the site of St Anne’s as that occupied 
since the eighteenth century by the Greek Catholic (Malkite) 
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church of St Andrew (1934: 280-2). This identification has 
been followed by N. Makhouly (1941: 82: Makhouly and 
Johns 1946: 83), M. Benvenisti (1970: 105), B. Dichter 
(1979a: 44-5), D. Jacoby (1979: 19-21) and others. It is 
supported, however, neither by the documentary sources 
presented above, nor by other evidence which indicates 
that the present Greek Catholic church of St Andrew occu- 
pies the site and incorporates the remains of the medieval 
church of the same name (no. 393). If the medieval street 
of St Anne followed the line of the present which runs east 
from the lighthouse to Abu Christo’s restaurant, the site of 
the church of St Anne could correspond roughly with that 
of the Muslim shrine and cemetery of Shaykh Ghanim or 
one facing it on the south side of the street. 


Sources 


Alexander IV, Reg. (ed. Bourel de la Ronciére et al., 1. 671, 
a ee (1257); Cart. des Hosp., 11, 822, no. 2826 (1256): 
cee (1266); Delaville le Roulx, ‘Inventaire’, 93, no. 
14, no Tene 78, no. 1249d (1256); Miiller, Documenti, 
ie ibe (1258 vi 38-9, no. 32 (1189); Pelrinages et Pardouns 
RRH, 117 ~64), 11, 13 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 235); 

» 417, no. 449 (1168); RRH Ad, 78, no. 12494 (1256): 


Templar of T° 
yre, §265 (5 sept: 
220-2) (1291), §265 (501) (ed. Raynaud, 253; Minervini, 


Snares Amadi ¢.1550: 224; Barber 1994a: 241; 
Dichter 1973. ea: 113; Boas 2006: 31; Coureas 1997: 190; 
FavreauLilie 19 , i 57, 59; 1979a: 44-5; Enlart 1925: 11, 29: 
2005: 60 ae a 30; 1989: 388, 401, 404, 410-2: Folda 
Bleu 1981: 170: abies 487; Governanti 1958: 16: Guide 
19890: 206; act mnton 1980: 300: Jacoby D 1979: 19-21: 
Johns 1946: 93. p, 110; Makhouly 1941: 82; Makhouly and 
126; Rey ioe sot 1975: 11, 548; Pringle 2007b: 112, 
1887: 304 : 9, 145; 1883: 466-7, 470; 1888; Réhricht 
- 307; Van der Vliet 1938: 41. 


No.396 Ch 
SiG 


History 
The 
a a Durteenth-century maps of Acre indicate both 
suburb. The ie te of St Antony in the Montmusard 
show the shiek. ae (A-E) and Vesconte maps 
Wall in th, @ Gaui anding immediately next to the town 
the Friars Minor ( eastern corner of Montmusard, south of 
leading to a bab no. 381) and on the north side ofa street 
the other hand ae V, fig. 1). The Paolino maps (Ac) on 
 Antonii to the in ai church but apply the name porta 
Vi-vqy, fig. 2) S a the inner city wall at this point (pls. 
: While one of the Sanudo—Vesconte maps 


(A), which also shows the church, applies the name to the 
corresponding gate in the outer wall. 

The Pelrinages et Pardouns de Acre (1258-64) also lists 
Seint Antoyne next to the Franciscans and promises visitors 
to it three years and forty days’ remission from purgatory 
(ch. 11, 13 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 236)). The will 
by which Saliba, a confrére of the Hospital, bequeathed St 
Antony's 3 bezants in September 1264 denotes it as a hos- 
pital (Cart. des Hosp., 111, 91-2, no. 3105; RRH, 349-50, 
no. 1334). In August 1266, Odo, count of Nevers, left to St 
Antony’s a black fur-lined mantel (Chazaud, ‘Inventaire’, 
198). The church is mentioned again in August 1273 
along with that of St Sergius (no. 444) as joint-owner of 
an inherited property in Montmusard, for which the pos- 
sessor had to pay annually 5 bezants to St Antony’s and 
3 to St Sergius (Favreau-Lilie, ‘Teutonic knights’, 282-3; 
Predelli, 66-7, no. 62). It is not clear from this document 
whether these churches were Latin or Orthodox (Favreau- 
Lilie 1982: 274). It seems probable, however, that the 
church and hospital of St Antony in Acre belonged to the 
hospitaller order of St Antony of Vienne, which developed 
in the Dauphiné in 1095 and was recognized and obliged 
to adopt the rule of St Augustine by Pope Innocent [V in 
1247. The work of the order included providing hospital- 
ity for the poor and pilgrims and caring for those suffering 
from erysipelas, or ‘St Antony's fire’ (Dichter 1979a: 
103—5: Mischelewski 1980). By 1300, the order also pos- 
sessed a hospital of St Antony in Famagusta (Desimoni, 
‘Actes’, 11, 277-8, no. 374; Coureas 1997: 243-5). 

The gate of St Antony is also referred to in other late 
thirteenth-century sources. In October 1281, Roger of 
San Severin, acting for Charles of Anjou, settled a dispute 
between the Pisans and the Hospitallers by awarding the 
latter guard of the walls between St Antony's Gate and the 
gate of Maupas to the north (Cart. des Hosp.. 111, 420, no. 
3771; RRH Ad, 99-100, no. 144 2a). Indeed the Custodia 
Hospitaliorum is shown in just this position on the maps of 
Marino Sanudo and Pietro Vesconte. When the Muslims 
broke through the outer wall at the Accursed Tower in 
1291, it was around St Antony's Gate that some of the 
fiercest fighting took place, in which the master of the 
Temple, amongst others, was mortally wounded (Excidii 
Aconis, 11, 5, 11-12 (CCCM, ccil, 74, 88,89, 91); Templar 
of Tyre, §256 (492), §262 (498) (ed. Minervini, re 
216); Cart. des Hosp., U1, 593, no. 4157; Amadi ¢.1550: 


222-3). 


Sources 


—2, no. 3105 (1264); 420, no. 3771 


., 1H, 91 i 
Cart. des Hosp.. 7 ); Chazaud, ‘Inventaire, 198 


(1281); 593, no. 4157 (1291 
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(1266); Excidii Aconis, 1, 5. 11-12 (CCCM., ccu, 74, 88, 89, 
91) (1291): Pavreau-Lilie, ‘Teutonic knights’, 282-3 (1273); 
Templar of Tyre, §256 (492), §§261-2 (497-8) (ed. Minervini, 
210, 216; ed. Raynaud, 246, 249-50) (1291); Pelrinages et 
Pardouns de Acre (1258-64), 1, 13 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 
236); Predelli, 66-7, no. 62 (1273): RRH, 349-50, no. 1334 
(1264); RRH Ad, 99-100, no. 1442a (1281). 


Acre maps: Sanudo—Vesconte a (c.1 320: porta Sa(ncti) Antonii, 
ses antonius), Sanudo—Vesconte c-£ (1 320s: Ses. Antonius): Pietro 
Vesconte (Ses. Antonius); Paolino Veneto (1323-39: po(rta) S. 
a(njtonii), 


Amadi ¢.1550: 222-3: Benvenisti 1970: 92,95: Coureas 1997: 
226-8, 243-5; Dichter 1973: 57: 1979a: 103-5; Favreau-Lilie 
1982: 274: Folda 2005: 358: Hamilton 1980: 304; Jacoby D 
1982: 209, 216; 1993: 86: 2001: 111; Prawer 1975: 11, 343, 
556; Pringle 2006: 219-20: Rey 1878: 130, 144, 145: 1883: 
470; Rohricht 1887b: 304, 306, 


No. 397 Leper Hospital of St Bartholomew of 
Beirut 1572.2592 (?) 


History 


Seint: Bartholomeu appears in the Pelrinages et Pardouns 
de Acre (1258-64) between St Thomas (no. 447) and St 
Antony (no, 396), Suggesting that it lay somewhere near 
the town walls in Montmusard. A visit to it was accorded 
four years and 160 days" remission from purgatory (ch. 
it. 13 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 236)). In 1266, Odo, 
count of Nevers, bequeathed to the lepers (mesiaus) of St 
Bartholomew of Beirut (de Bereithe) in Acre a violet fur- 


lined corslet (Chazaud, +99). Nothing further is known of 
this house, 


Sources 


Chazaud, ‘Inventaire’, 499 (| 266): P elrinages et Pardouns de Acre 
(1258-64). 11, 13 ced. Michelant and Raynaud, 236) 


Dichter 1973: 57; 1979a: 114: Folda 2005: 184, 274, 358; 


Jacoby D 2001: 111: Rey 1878: 145: 1883: 47 Ohri 
a . ‘ t : ‘ : 0-1]. 
ISS87b: 304, eee 


No. 398 Church and Hospital of St Brigi 
1568.2593 (?) r ice 


History 


According to the Pelrinages et Pardouns de Acre (1258~ 


64). visitors to Seinte Bryde would receive eight years’ 


remission from purgatory. The same guide places the 
house between the Holy Trinity (no, 387) and St Martin 


of the Bretons (no. 421); after this, proceeding north- 
wards, came St Lazarus of the Knights (no. 418) and St 
Thomas (no. 447), suggesting that it lay in Montmusard 
beside the sea (ch. 11, 13 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 
236)). This is confirmed by the maps of Pietro Vesconte 
and Paolino Veneto, which show St Brigid between St 
Laurence and the Carmelites (no. 423) (pls. v—v11, figs. 
1-2). In September 1264, S. Brigida was left two bezants 
in the will of Saliba, a confrére of the Hospital (Cart. des 
Hosp., 11, 91-2, no. 3105: RRH, 349-50, no. 1334); 
and, in 1267, Sir Hugh de Nevill left the hospital seinte 
Bride one bezant (Giuseppe, 352-3). A surviving seal 
matrix indicates that St Brigid’s in Acre was a hospital 
(see below), 

The popularity of St Brigid (or Bride) of Kildare in 
Ireland and the west of Britain supports the view that 
the hospital would have been established by Crusaders 
or pilgrims from that area, most likely sometime after 
the Third Crusade. Although the English character of 
this part of Montmusard is affirmed by various sources, 
including Matthew Paris (Itinéraire, ed. Michelant and 
Raynaud, 136; Jacoby D 1981: 87-8), the fact that the 
hospital’s nearest neighbour was a Breton establishment 
also suggests that St Brigid’s hospital is more likely to have 
been Irish or Welsh than English. There is no evidence 
to support the view that the community were female (cf. 
Folda 2005: 183), 


Epigraphy 


A bronze almond-shaped seal matrix, found apparently 
in Acre, shows (in impression) a nimbed female figure 
holding a pastoral staffin her right hand and a book in her 
left, with a double-barred cross to her right. Around this is 
the inscription: + hosPitatis SCE bRIGIDE D’ACON (Jacoby D 
1981: 85-8, pl. 1 7.3-4). 


Sources 


Cart. des Hosp., 111, 91-2, no. 3105 (1264): Giuseppe, 352-3 
(1267): Pelrinages et Pardouns de Acre (1258-64), 11, 13 (ed. 


Michelant and Raynaud, 236); RRH, 349-50, no. 1334 
(1264), 


Acre maps: Sanudo-Vesconte A, c—p (1320s: S(an)c(t)us Brida): 
E (S. Brida); Paolino Veneto a—c (1323-39: S(ancta) B(ri)gida): 
Pietro Vesconte (1320s: Sanctus Brida). 


Benvenisti 1970: 113; Dichter 1973: 56; 1979a: 93; Folda 
2005: 183, 388: Governanti 1958: 16; Hamilton 1980: 304: 
Jacoby 1981: 85-8, pl. 17.34; 2001: 110, 111, 113; 2004: 99: 
Rey 1878: 142. 1883: 468; Rohricht 1887b: 304. 
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No. 399 Hospital of St Catherine of the 
Battlefield 1568.2590 (?) 


History 


A priory of St Catherine seems to have been established 
at Montgisart (Tall al-Jazar) in celebration of Baldwin 
IV's victory there over Saladin on St Catherine’s day (25 
November) 1177 (see Vol. 1, no. 122). John of Ibelin lists 
the prior of St Catherine of Mont Gisart as a suffragan of 
the bishop of Lydda (§232 (ed. Edbury, 598; RHC Lois, 
1, 426)). In September 1187, however, following the 
disaster of Hattin the preceding July, Peter, prior of St 
Catherine of the Battlefield (prior sancte Caterine de Campo 
Beli Ierosolimitanus), was in Apulia, where he submit- 
ted himself to the authority of the archbishop of Trani 
(Prologo, 165-6, no. 78). 

By 1232, the community had returned to the Holy Land 
and settled in the Montmusard suburb of Acre. In October 
of that year the prior of St Catherine witnessed a document 
in Acre recording the settling of a dispute between King 
Henry I of Cyprus and Archbishop Eustorge of Nicosia. 
. a perhaps have been attending in the company of 
i o a of Lydda, who was one of the arbitrators. In 
ae a recent edition of the text, however, the omission 
He bee or semi-colon makes it appear that he is the 
Boldwin sl the preceding witness, the Templar brother 
pe a . enraiges (Coureas and Schabel, 226-9, no. 
es fn 271, no. 1039). This leads the editors to 
ae neously that St Catherine’s was a Templar 
ania reas and Schabel 1997: 345). Prior Guy is also 
ie €d as a witness in February 1239 (Strehlke, 68-9, 

he RRH, 283-4, no. 1087). 
nea. of St Catherine itself is mentioned in 
ahi a in Pope Gregory IX’s confirmation of the 
Wich gorse 4 e house of the Holy Trinity (no. 387), in 
as being pate belonging to that house are described 
of St Cathou ed ‘in the suburb of Acre, after the church 
no, 4014) fe of the Battlefield’ (Reg., ed. Auvray, 843, 
ios ae ne aes 1253, reference is also made 
Misia at was claimed by the bishop of Hebron in 
Fuaiieanee aE the district or street of St Catherine (in 
no. 44: RRH 3 ce Strehlke, 82-7, no. 104; Predelli, 56, 
Aire (1258-64) ‘ i 1207). The Pelrinages et Pardouns de 

Si Maw i St Catherine between the churches 
(no. 387) His a ene (no. 434) and the Holy Trinity 
days Ra Diana visitors to it four years and 160 
and Ravtiana ay purgatory (ch. 11, 13 (ed. Michelant 
of Acre bs as . The early fourteenth-century maps 
St Catherine as © Yesconte and Paolino Veneto indicate 
lock fp occupying an insula in Montmusard one 

; om the sea, with the Burgus Templi to its south and 

4ga Betleemitana to it arene 
its north (pls. v-vit, figs. 1-2). 





In September 1264, Saliba, a Hospitaller confrére, left 
the hospital of St Catherine two bezants in his will (Cart. 
des Hosp., 11, 9102, no. 3105; RRH, 349-50, no. 1334). 
When Odo, count of Nevers, died in Acre in August 1266, 
his executors gave St Catherine’s his surcoat of coarse red 
cloth with fur lining and sleeves (Chazaud, 198). 


Sources 


Cart. des Hosp., 111, 91-2, no. 3105 (1264); Chazaud, ‘Inventaire’, 
198 (1266); Coureas and Schabel, 226-9, no. 87 (1232); Gregory 
IX, Reg., ed. Auvray, 843, no. 4014 (1237); John of Ibelin, §232 
(ed. Edbury, 598; RHC Lois, 1, 426); Pelrinages et Pardouns de 
Acre (1258-64), 11, 13 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 235); 
Predelli, 56, no. 44 (1253); Prologo, 165-6, no. 78 (1187); 
RRH, 271, no. 1039 (1232); 283-4, no. 1087 (1239); 318, no, 
1207 (1253); 349-50, no. 1334 (1264); Strehike, 68-9, no. 86 
(1239); 82-7, no. 104 (1253). 

Acre maps: Sanudo—Vesconte Acp (1320s: sca caterina); k (S. 
Catarina); Pietro Vesconte (1320s: sca caterina); Paolino Veneto 
ABC (1323-39: sc. cat(er)ina). 

Benvenisti 1970: 113; Coureas and Schabel 1997: 345; Dichter 
1973: 57; Edbury 1997: 183-4; Enlart 1925: 1, 24; Folda 
2005: 183, 275; Governanti 1958: 16; Hamilton 1980: 304, 
Jacoby D 1993a: 86; 2001: 110; Mitchell 2004: 95; Pringle 
2007b: 112-13; Rey 1878: 144; 1883: 470; Réhricht 1887b: 


238, 304, 307. 


No. 400 Church of St Catherine (of Mount 
Sinai) (Unlocated) 


History 

Confirmations of privileges made by Pope Honorius III to 
the abbot of the Orthodox abbey of St Catherine on Mount 
Sinai (Vol. 1, no. 150) in 1217 and 1226 include ‘in Acre, 
houses and the dependency (obeedientiam) of St Catherine’ 


(Pontificia commissio, ser. 3, ut, 35-6, no. 17; 195-7, no. 
148: RRH, 240-1, no. 897; Dichter 1979a: 94). This sug- 
ochion in the 


gests that the abbey was maintaining a met 
city in the thirteenth century. Dichter confuses this house 
with the Latin hospital and priory of St Catherine of the 
Battlefield (no. 399), which stood in Montmusard (1979a: 
94), as apparently does Folda (2005: 183, 275, 622-3 
nn.401-2). It is unknown, however, whether the Orthodox 
house was located in Montmusard or in the old city. 


Sources 


Pontificia commissio, ser. 3, 111, 35-6, no. 17 (1217); 195-7, no. 
148 (1226); RRH, 240-1, no. 897 (1217). 
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Jacoby 1993: 86; 2005: 83: Dichter 1979a: 94; Edbury 1997: 
183-4: Folda 2005: 61, 183. 275, 358, 622-3 nn.401-2; 
Mitchell 2004: 95, 


No. 401 Monastery of St Clare (Poor Clares) 
(Unlocated) 
History 


Although it is likely that in the thirteenth century a house 
of Poor Clares would have been established in Acre, as in 
Tripoli and Nicosia, alongside the houses of Franciscan 
friars there, no such house is mentioned by any contem- 
porary source (pace Dichter 1979a: 105-6). The earliest 
references come in fourteenth-century accounts of the fall] 
of Acre to the Mamluks, These relate how the abbess and 
sisters cut off their noses to avoid being violated by the 
Muslims, who recoiling from the sight of such mutilation 
dispatched the maidens forthwith (John of Winterthur 
1348: 143-4: Golubovich 1906: 1, 351: Governanti 
1958: 52, 91-2, appx. 7-8; cf. Goujon 167]: 63). Such 
accounts, however, recall a familiar topos, which was also 
applied at various times to other female houses in the Latin 
Rast. including the Benedictine sisters of St Lazarus in 
Bethany (1187) (ef. Thietmar, x, 29-37 (ed. Laurent, 30)) 
and St Anne in Jerusalem (1187) (Faber 1480-3: II, 136), 
and the Poor Clares of Antioch (1268) and Tripoli (1289) 
{Iainercost Chron., ed. Stevenson, 129: Rbhricht 1884: 392 
NEEL). Still later sources put the number of Poor Clares 
killed in’ Acre in 1291 at seventy-four, an unverifiable 
and doubtless Cxaggerated figure (Golubovich 1898: 214; 
190621, 350: Governanti 1958: 53), 

Makhouly repeats a tradition that the house of the Poor 
Clares stood on the site of Khan ash-Shawarda ( 1941:9]; 
Makhouly and Johns 1946: 92). Others have associated 
it. and the massacre that Supposedly took place in it. with 
a ruined structure whose remains could at one time be 
seen in the eastern Part of the old city, outside the present 
Turkish walls (Pococke 1743: 11, 32-3: Mariti 1769: 11, 
74-3: Niebuhr 1837: 72: ef. Kedar 1997: 167 
however. now seem more likely to have been associated 
with the cathedral of the Holy Cross (no. 371). It is in 
any case more probable that the Poor Clares would have 


had their convent in Montmusard. Near that of the Friars 
Minor, 


); these, 


Sources 


Benvenisti 1979: 113: Dichter 1979a: 105-6: Folda 2005: 
183: Golubovich 1898: 214: 1906: tr, 32 


a 6-7, 350-1: Goujon 
1671: 63: Governanti 1958: 52-3, 91-2. appx. 7-8: Hamilton 


1980: 300; John of Winterthur 1348: 143-4; Kedar 1997: 167: 
Makhouly 1941: 34, 91: Makhouly and Johns 1946: 34, 92; 
Mariti 1769: 11, 74-5; Niebuhr 1837: 72; Pococke 1743: 11, 
52-3; Pringle 2007b: 113; Quaresmi 1639a: II, 675; 1639b: 
422; Rohricht 1887b: 304: Suriano 1485b: 163; de Vogiié 
1860: 370. 


No. 402 Church of St Demetrius 
15689.25868 (?) 


History 


The monastery of St Demetrius is described as defining one 
of the boundaries of the quarter that had been granted 
to the Venetians in Acre by Baldwin I in 1110 and was 
confirmed as theirs by the Pactum Warmundi in 1123 
(Tafel and Thomas, 1, 79-89, no. 40; Pozza, 373-9, no. 
1; RRH, 23-4, no. 102: William of Tyre, x11, 25 (CCCM, 
LXIN, 579)) This grant was confirmed by Baldwin II in 
May 1125, following his release from captivity (Tafel and 
Thomas, 1, 90-4, no. 41: Pozza, 379-85, no. 2), and by 
Pope Alexander III in 1165 (Epist., cccxxxvi (PL, cc, 
362-3); Tafel and Thomas, 1, 145, no. 60: Hiestand, 
Vorarbeiten, 111, 241-3, no. 89). It is not known whether 
this church was originally Orthodox, as the dedication 
might suggest, or a new Latin foundation (cf. Prawer 
1980: 229-30 n.34: 1995: 218). Its subsequent history. 
however, indicates that, unlike St Mark’s (no. 420), it 
was not initially Venetian but a parish church depending 
directly on the bishop of Acre. 

The church of St Demetrius is also mentioned in the 
survey of Venetian properties in Acre that was under- 
taken by the bailo, Marsilio Zorzi, in 1244. The references 
to it suggest that it stood close to the large palace of the 
Venetian fundug and that immediately next to it there was 
a Venetian tower overlooking the sea (Zorzi, ed. Berggotz, 
175-7; Tafel and Thomas, 11, 39 3-5, no. 300). This tower 
probably stood to the south-east of what is now Khan al- 
Franj, with St Demetrius on its south side, and marked 
the southern boundary of the Venetian quarter (Jacoby D 
1979: 30-1), 

A forged charter purporting to be of John of Brienne 
in 1212 confirmed to the Marseillais the quarter of St 
Demetrius (rugam de Sancti Demetrii), lying between the 
church of St Demetrius anda storehouse close to the Chain. 
or royal customs house. This has now been shown to date 
from 1249 and appears to have been produced in con- 
nection with an unsuccessful scheme by the Provencals 
to extend their quarter eastwards towards the harbour 
(Mayer, Marseilles Levantehandel, 189-91, no. 7: RRH. 
228, no, 855: cf. Mayer 1972b: 50-55, 112-16, 129-30: 
Jacoby D 1979: 37, 38-9), In 1256, during the war of 
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St Sabas, the Genoese temporarily overran the Venetian 
quarter up to the church of St Demetrius (Annales de 
Terre Sainte B, ed. ROhricht and Raynaud, 447). On the 
conclusion of the war in 1258, however, it seems that 
the Venetians extended their property holdings in this 
area and elsewhere, subsequently enclosing their enlarged 
quarter with new walls and gates (Jacoby D 1979: 34). As 
a result, the church of St Demetrius came to be enclosed 
within the Venetian quarter. 

The enlargement of the Venetian quarter had grave 
implications for the status of St Demetrius and its parish, 
which was now cut in two by the Venetians’ wall. On 
7 January 1260, an agreement was therefore reached 
between Florence, bishop of Acre, on the one hand and 
the parish priest of St Mark's church (no. 420), the 
Venetian bailo, Giovanni Dandolo, and other members 
of the commune on the other, redefining the boundaries 
of the quarter for which St Mark’s was to be the parish 
church (Tafel and Thomas, 111, 31-8, no. 343; RRH, 336, 
no. 1285). The agreement was ratified by the cathedral 
ae on 19 January (Tafel and Thomas, 1, 38, no. 
a4 RRH, 337, no. 1287) and by the doge, Ranieri Zeno, 
Ometime before September 1261 (Pozza, 385-93, no. 3; 
ees Jacoby D 1977: 228-9; 1979: 30 n.151: 1993: 
ee 1980: 87 n.4, 303; Favreau-Lilie 1987: 

'Fozza 1986: 359-60). 

ie ws ag of this agreement provides the fullest 
Derbi Oe a of it relating to the church of St 
Meet onder: ; ries the quarter and parish of St 
leno tna a fe a far as the royal loggia that stood on 
of St Demetn € Caain, in the direction of the churches 
and Thomag us and St Mark (Pozza, 387, no. 3: cf. Tafel 
es ctike pte 32, no. 343). All the former parishion- 
the Venca rch of St Demetrius who were living within 

lan quarter were now to become members of the 


Parish of St Mark, for whi 
, for which t : 
authority of the bishop. ich the priest, John, accepted the 


And ; 
the an church of St Demetrius is situated within 
and restricted ia walls and enclosures, in an extremely dirty 
Sea] indeed that elonging to our commune, so close [to the 
apse of the ae necessary to close the main windows in the 
ilth on to the pats the main altar in case the wind blows 
many people, and by, as has frequently happened in the sight of 
able neither to aie i. that place is now so confined that it is 
aS access, entry ae ats parishioners nor to expand — especially 
Who live outside o exit do not appear easy to the parishioners 
when our aie oe ae and enclosure, in particular at night 
80 out easily and - co nor can the priest of St Demetrius 
therefore the said ae y to see to the needs of his parishioners — 
Metrius, with a bishop had conceded the said church of St 
live, to me [the e modest Square in which the priest used to 
and tom ida Priest of St Mark] and to the church of St 
Y heirs, with the knowledge, presence and consent 


of the said priest of St Demetrius, in such a way moreover that 
for the rest there shall remain no other parish church except the 
principal one of St Mark; and [St Demetrius] will otherwise have 
no baptismal fonts, but the old ones will be destroyed when it 
pleases the bishop; and the parishioners of St Demetrius outside 
the walls and enclosure shall be subject to whatever appropri- 
ate church, care and governance the said lord bishop, following 
this our agreement, will ordain in his own time and place, as 
seems expedient to them, to himself and to the church of Acre. 
Moreover, I, parish priest and my successors in perpetuity, will 
undertake to pay to the bishop and church of Acre annually four 
gold saracen bezants as rent, in recognition of the subjection and 
obedience to the bishop and church of Acre in which the church 
of St Demetrius is held. (Pozza, 388, no. 3; cf. Tafel and Thomas. 
i, 33-3, no, 343), 

Since the church of Acre no longer had any use for the 
other properties that it possessed adjacent to the church of 
St Demetrius, the bishop also leased them to the Venetians 
for an annual rent. In their case, however, the notarized 
copy of the agreement that was made for the bishop 
gives more details than the doge’s version. The proper- 
ties included: four shops or houses situated between the 
church and the house of the burgess, John of Nephin, with 
the sea to the east and the public street to the west; a court- 
yard or house (platheam ... sive domum) situated between 
the market of the Venetians and the portico of the church 
of St Demetrius, with on one side the public street and on 
the other the house of the priest of St Demetrius; and the 
house of the priest of St Demetrius (Tafel and Thomas, 111, 
34, no. 343; Pozza, 389, no. 3). 

The relative inaccessibility of the church of St Demetrius 
may explain why it is not mentioned in the Pelrinages et 
Pardouns de Acre (1258-64), which does, however, include 
the church of St Mark (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 235). 
In August 1266, however, the priest (provoires) of St 
Demetrius received a blue-violet-scarlet coat as a bequest 
from the recently departed Odo, count of Nevers ( Chazaud, 
200). In 1277, some Genoese houses standing above 
the sea wall in the quarter of the Chain are described as 
bordering houses belonging to St Sabas on the side facing 
towards the Chain, and some houses of the Templars on 
the side facing St Demetrius (Bigoni, 65, no. 4; Dichter 
1979a: 20-21; Jacoby D 1993a: 84 n.10). 

In 1290, St Demetrius and the church properties adjoin- 
ing it were finally sold to the Venetians for 10,000 bezants 
by Patriarch Nicolas and the chapter of Acre. The condi- 
tions for the sale were agreed between the patriarch and 
the bailo, Niccold Querini, and his consuls on 22 March 
(Pozza, 395-9, no. 5) and approval was given for it by 
Pope Nicolas IV on 15 July (Reg. ed. Langlois, 1, 480, no. 
2919: RRH Ad, 7, no. 102; see also Jacoby D 1979: 30 
n.151: Dichter 1979a: 14-17, fig. 5; Hamilton 1980; 290 
n.6; Pozza 1986: 360 n.15). The block of land included 
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in the sale was bounded by the sea on the east, the public 
street leading to the Chain on the west, and Venetian 
houses to north and south. By this time the church itself 
was in a sorry state. It is described in the first document 
as ‘now consumed and destroyed by age and by inunda- 
tion of the sea’ and is commonly referred to throughout 
as ‘the former church’, indicating that it had by then been 
deconsecrated. 


Sources 


Alexander III, Epist., cccxxxv1 (PL, cc, 362-3) (1 165); Annales 
de Terre Sainte B, ed. Rébricht and Raynaud, 447 (1256): Bigoni, 
‘Quattro documenti’, 65, no. 4 (1277): Chazaud, ‘Inventaire’, 
200 (1266): Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 241-3, no. 89 (1165); 
Mayer, Marseilles Levantehandel, 189-91, no, 7 (1249): Nicolas 
IV, Reg., ed. Langlois, 1, 480, no. 2919 (1290); Pozza, 373-9, 
no. 1 (1123); 379-85, no. 2 (1125); 385-93, no. 3 (1260-1); 
395-9, no. 5 (1290): RRH, 23-4, no. 102 (1123); 228, no. 
855 (1249): 336, no. 1285 (1260); 337, no. 1287 (1260): 
RRH Ad. 7, no. 102( 1290); Tafel and Thomas, 1, 79-89, no. 40 
(1123); 90-4, no. 41 (1 125): 145, no. 60 (1 165): 11, 393-5, 
no. 300 (1244): 111, 31-8, nos. 343-4 (1260): William of Tyre, 


XIt, 25 (CCCM, Lximt, 579) (1123); Zorzi. ed. Berggétz, 175-7 
(1244), 


Benvenisti 1970: 104: Dichter 1979a: 14-17, 20-21, figs. 4-5; 
Hamilton 1980: 87 n.4, 290 n.6, 303: Favreau-Lilie 1987: 
77-80; Folda 2005: 184, 358: Friedman 1979: 75: Gertwagen 
1996: 569-70), 574: Jacoby D 1977: 228-9; 1979: 30-4, 38-9, 
43. tig. 4.35: 1989: 102-3: 199 3a: 84 n.10, 89-90); 2003: 247: 
2005: 82: Poza 1986: 359-60; Prawer 1975: 11, 365-6: 1980: 
229-30 34, 234-5; 1995: 218, 222. Rohricht 1887p: 304; 
1898a: 897-8, 


No. 403 Church and Hospital of St Denys 
1568.2589 (?) 


History 


Early fourteenth-century maps of Acre locate the church 
of St Denys in Montmusard, close to the old town ditch 
and on the east side of the street leading from the gate 
of Our Lady (pls. V-VIL. figs. 1-2). One of these maps 
(Sanudo-Vesconte 4 )also depicts the outline of the church 
itself and its attached bell-tower standing beside this street 
(pl. v. fig. 1). The Pelrinages et Pardouns de Acre (12 38-64) 
lists Seint Denys in Sequence between St Antony (no. 
396), the Friars Minor (no. 381) and the Repentites or 
Magdalenes (no. 388) on the one hand and the church 


to it remission from purgatory of four years and 160 days 
(ch. 11, 13 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 126)). The execu- 





tors of Odo, count of Nevers, who died in August 1266, 
refer to it as a hospital and record having donated to it the 
count’s coat and surcoat of high-quality cloth, lined with 
fur (Chazaud, 199). In October of the following year, Sir 
Hugh de Nevill also bequeathed one bezant to the frairie 
sein Dionis (Giuseppe, 353). 

It seems more likely that the dedicatee of this church 
was St Denys, bishop of Paris and patron saint of France 
(martyred c.258), than the local eponymous saint whose 
chapel and spring were visited by thirteenth-century pil- 
grims on Mount Carmel (see Vol. II,no. 193). The hospital 
may therefore have served French pilgrims, in the same 
way that the nearby church of St Giles (no. 408) would 
have catered for Provencals, 


Sources 


Chazaud, ‘Inventaire’, 199 (1266); Giuseppe, 353 (1267): 
Pelrinages et Pardouns de Acre (1258-64), 11, 13 (ed. Michelant 
and Raynaud, 126). 


Acre maps: Sanudo—Vesconte a (c.1320: Ses dyonisius); cE 
(sanctus dyonisius); p (sanct (us) dyonisi(us)); Pietro Vesconte 
(Sanctus dyonisius); Paolino Veneto c (1334-9: 8, dyonis(ius)) 


Dichter 1973: 57: 1979a: 105; Enlart 1925: 11, 34; Folda 2005: 
184, 358; Friedman 1979: 93; Governanti 1958: 16; Jacoby 


D 2001: 111; Rey 1878: 144; 1883: 470-1; Réhricht 1887b: 
304. 


Confraternity of St Edward the Confessor 


History 


Theconfraternity of St Edward seems to have been founded 
by King Edward I of England during or after his crusade of 
1271-2 with the purpose of defending the city walls of 
Acre, which he also undertook to strengthen (Réhricht 
1881: 628-9; Riley-Smith 197 1a: 303; Lloyd 1988: 240, 
250). A letter written by the king from Windsor on 28 
December 1278 appoints the provost and confraternity 
as custodians of the tower that he had caused to be built 
there (CPR, Edward 1, 1, 296 (7 Ed. I, 26); Réhricht 1879: 
109; 1881: 629 n.81). This was evidently the Turris 
Anglorum that is shown on early fourteenth-century maps 
on the north wall of the old city near to its north-eastern 
angle (pls. v-vrr, figs. 1-2). Edward had borrowed 7,000 
bezants from the Hospitallers to pay for this work during 
his time in Acre but was still owing 254 bezants for 
it to the Syrian money-changer Ibrahim around 1281 
(Cart. des Hosp., 111, 266-7, no. 3445; 272-3, no. 3465; 
IV, 297, no. 3653 bis; RRH Ad, 93, no. 1384a; 94, 
No. 1385a; 100, no. 1443a; Jacoby D 1993: 94-5). Its 
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barbican (sbaralium domini Odoardi) also features in the 
account of the fall of the city in 1291 (Sanudo, Ill, 
xii, 21 (ed. Bongars, 230)). Like other confraternities 
in thirteenth-century Acre, however, that of St Edward 
was evidently secular and military in character. There is 
therefore no reason to believe that it would have had its 
own independent chapel. 


Sources 


CPR, Edward I, 1, 296 (7 Ed. I, 26). 


Acre maps: Sanudo-Vesconte AcDE (1320s: turris anglorum); 
Pietro Vesconte (1320: t(urris) anglor(um)); Paolino Veneto ABC 
(1323-39: (turris) anglor(um)). 


Dichter 1979a: 120: Lloyd 1988: 240, 250; Riley-Smith 197 1a: 
303; Rohricht 1879: 109: 1881: 628-9. 


No.404 Church of St Elide (Unlocated) 
History 


The will of Odo, count of Nevers, made at Acre in 1266, 
included Provision for his corset of Persian tireteinne, 
lined with green silk, and the hood to be left to Saint 
Elide (Chazaud, 199). St Elide, or Illide, was martyred in 
the company of St Prix, bishop of Clermont, at Volvic in 
the Auvergne in 676 (Crozet 1966). His feast-day is 25 
January, As his cult appears to have been quite localized, 
his church in Acre was probably founded in the thir- 
teenth century by visitors from the Auvergne or possibly 
Provence, most likely in Montmusard. 


Sources 


Chazaud, 199 (1266). 
Folda 2005: 358: Rey 1883: 470, 


No.405 Church 
1569.2588 a rch of St George of Lydda 


History 


aan 7, Lydda was captured by Saladin, who in 
denete, ae ordered the cathedral of St George to 
chapels di : i Although part of the east end and some 
Syrian Mel: ed the church were left standing and a 
late as 121 > © community is mentioned attached to it as 
Never retyr,, it seems that what remained of the building 
“turned to Latin use. Furthermore, even though 


part of the diocese came into Christian hands again in 
1192, Lydda itself lay in an exposed position, which 
in following years was often on the edge of Christian- 
held territory. Finally, in 1268, Sultan Baybars converted 
the chapels adjoining the ruined cathedral into a Friday 
mosque, to which the cleared nave served as a courtyard 
(see Vol. 11, no. 137; and for the mosque, Petersen 2001: 
204—5). Throughout the thirteenth century, the bishop of 
Lydda therefore appears to have resided in Acre (Hamilton 
1980: 297). 

Bishop Bernard is last mentioned by name in October 
1186 (RRH, no. 653) and may be identified as the bishop 
of Lydda who died during the siege of Acre (Gesta Regis 
Henrici II (RS, xL1x.ii, 147); Roger of Howden (RS, L1.iii, 
87); Hamilton 1980: 243). By September 1198, a suc- 
cessor had been appointed, who, although based at first 
in the East, subsequently worked for Innocent III preach- 
ing the crusade in Europe (Innocent III, Reg. (PL, ccx1v, 
293-4, no, 328; 317-19, nos. 343-4); RRH, no. 760: 
Hamilton 1980: 246-8, 250 n.4). After him there may 
have been an interregnum of several years, for Ralph, 
the next recorded bishop, is described as bishop elect 
in 1225 (Honorius III, Reg., ed. Pressutti, no. 5696: 
Hamilton 1980: 260 n.6, 297). He was subsequently 
killed at the battle of La Forbie (Harbiya) on 18 October 
1244 (Eracles, xxxitt, 57 (RHC Occ, 1, 430); cf. RRH, 
nos. 1039, 1045, 1083, 1123; Hamilton 1980: 260 n.4, 
264), and was succeeded by Arnold, who is mentioned 
between c.1244 and 1253 (RRH, nos. 1227, 1203, 
1207; RRH Ad, no. 575). Around 1263, Urban IV trans- 
lated Bishop William from Lydda to Agen, in France, and 
appointed John of Troyes in his stead (Reg., ed. Guiraud, 
nos. 236, 1555; Hamilton 1980: 271, 280 n.3). John 
is last mentioned in June 1271 (RRH, no. 1378; cf. no. 
1356; Templar of Tyre, §128 (364) (ed. Minervini, 124; 
ed. Raynaud, 190); Hamilton 1980: 274 n.4), The next 
recorded bishops are Geoffrey, who is mentioned in June 
1286 (RRH, no. 1466), and Andrew, who was still alive 
in 1295 (Schlumberger, Chalandon and Blanchet 1943: 
114; Hamilton 1980: 279), 

Members of the chapter in the thirteenth century include 
an archdeacon named William, mentioned in 1260 (RRH 
Ad, no. 1293b; cf. no. 1273b (1259)), and James, a canon 
of Lydda who was acting as a papal clerk in 1263 (RRH 
Ad, no. 1323b). The archdeacon, William of Salonica, was 
made bishop of Tiberias in 1273, but died the following 
year and was replaced by William le Velus, who until then 
had been precentor of Lydda and chancellor of Cilician 
Armenia (Eracles, xxx1v, 17-19 (RHC Occ, 11, 464-6); 
Hamilton 1980: 276). 

The pro-cathedral of the bishop of Lydda may be iden- 
tified as the church of St George, visitors to which were 
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accorded seven years’ remission from purgatory by the 
Pelrinages et Pardouns de Acre around 1258-64 (ch. 1, 13 
(ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 236)). As the guide places it 
last in the list of churches in Acre, after St Denys (no. 403), 
it would appear to have been established in Montmusard, 
probably sometime after 1225. 


Epigraphy 


Seals are known of bishops Geoffrey and Andrew 
(Schlumberger, Chalandon and Blanchet 1943: 114, nos. 
110-11; de Sandoli 1974: 268, no. 361; Dichter 1979a: 
114). 


Sources 


Eracles, Xxx, 57 (1244): xxx1v, 17 (1273); xxxrv, 19 (1274) 
(RHC Oce, 11, 430, 464, 466): Gesta Regis Henrici II (RS, Xu1x.ii, 
147) (1190); Honorius IH, Reg., ed. Pressutti, no. 5696 (1225); 
Innocent IU, Reg. (PL. cexiv, 293-4, no. 328; 317-19, nos. 
343-4) (1199); Pelrinages et Pardouns de Acre (1258-64), 11, 
13 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 236): Roger of Howden (RS, 
Lili, 87) (1190); RRH, 202-3, no. 760 (1199); 271, no. 1039 
(1232); 273, no. 1045 (1233): 282-3. no. 1083 (1238): 299, 
no. 1123 (1244); 300, no. 1227 (c.1244); 317, no. 1203 
(1253); 318. no. 1207 (1253): 354, no. 1356 (1267); 359, 
no. 1378 (1271): RRH Ad, 36, no. 575 (1253); 81, no. 1273b 
(1259); $3. no. 129 3b (1260): Templar of Tyre, §128 (364) (ed. 
Minervini, 124; ed. Raynaud, 190) (1268): Urban IV. Reg., ed. 
Guiraud, nos. 236, 1555 (1263). 


Dichter 1973: 57: 1979a: 114: Folda 2005: 184; Hamilton 
1980: 243, 246-8, 250 n.4, 260 n.6, 264, 271, 274 n.4, 276, 
280n. 3,297, 300: Jacoby D199 3: 84; 2001: 111, 113:R6hricht 
1887b: 204; de Sandoli 1974: 268. no. 361: Schlumberger, 
Chalandon and Blanchet 1943: 114, nos. 110-11; Rey 1878: 
145: 1883:470, 


No. 406 Church of St George of the Greeks 
1572.2589 (?) 


History 


In a transaction recorded in the burgess court on 4 August 
1273, a Syrian Christian lady named Sit Lehoue sold an 
inherited property in Montmusard (au rabat) to Lady Isabel, 
the daughter of George (Favreau-Lilie, ‘Teutonic knights’, 
282-3; Predelli, 66-7, no. 62 ). This property was located 
‘in the street by which one goes to the church of St George 
of the Greeks (saint Jorge des Grifons)’. More specifically, 
it lay on the south side of this street and occupied the 
south-eastern corner of its intersection with another street 


running north-south. To the south it adjoined the house 
of the Greek nuns of St John of the Greeks (no. 414), and 
on the east it partly bordered a vacant plot belonging to 
a Greek priest named Joseph. Unfortunately these details 
provide few clues as to precisely where the church of St 
George lay. One indication, however, is provided by the 
fact that the property was leased from the churches of St 
Antony (no. 396) and St Sergius (no. 44-4). The former is 
known to have stood by the town wall in the south-eastern 
corner of Montmusard, next to the gate of the same name. 
It seems probable therefore that St George of the Greeks 
also stood in this general area. It does not seem possible 
to identify it with the church of St George that is listed in 
the Pelrinages et Pardouns de Acre (12 58-64), as that was 
more likely Latin (see noe. 405), though it probably stood 
near by. 


Sources 


Favreau-Lilie, ‘Teutonic knights’, 282-3 (1273); Predelli, 66-7. 
no. 62 (1273). 


Favreau-Lilie 1982: 273 n.8, 275; Jacoby D 1993: 86. 


Confraternity of St George (Lydda) and 
Bethlehem 


History 


A confraternity of Syrian Malkites, known as that of St 
George (Lydda) and Bethlehem (frarie de Saint Jorge et de 
Belian) and subject to the Hospitallers, gave assistance to 
the Genoese during the war of St Sabas (1256-8) (Templar 
of Tyre, §35 (271) (ed. Minervini, 64—6); Richard 1966: 
451-2). In 1276, members of the same confraternity of 
Bethlehem were held responsible for assaulting and killing 
some members of the confraternity of Mosul, who were 
men of the Templars, in the fishmarket of Acre (Eracles. 
XXXIV, 28 (RHC Occ, 1, 474); Richard 1966: 451). It is 
possible that this confraternity had some connection with 
the church of St George of the Greeks (no. 406); but. like 
other such confraternities in thirteenth-century Acre. its 
character was evidently lay and military, rather than 
religious. 


Sources 


Eracles, xxx1v, 28 (RHC Oce, u, 474) (1276); Templar of Tyre. 
§35(2 71) (ed. Minervini, 64-6) (1256-8). 


Delaville le Roulx 1904: 200; Dichter 1979a: 113; Richard 
1966: 451-2; Riley-Smith 197 1a: 303. 
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No.407 Church of St George of the Portico, 
later StSabas 1568.2583 (?) 


History 


Sometime during the pontificate of Alexander III (1159- 
81), Simon, prior of St George of the Portico (Sancti Georgii 
de Xisto), obtained from the pope the special privilege of 
having the use of an episcopal ring, pastoral staff and 
mitre. After the Third Crusade, the priory and its church 
were apparently taken over by the newly established 
hospital of St Thomas the Martyr (no. 447), which is 
mentioned together with St George de Sisto in the Liber 
Censuum, compiled in 1192 (ed. Fabre et al., 1, 238). 
Subsequently, in January 1208, the prior of the combined 
house obtained from Pope Innocent III a confirmation of 
the same privilege (Reg. (PL, ccxv, 1525-6, no. 209)). 
This was contested, however, by the bishop of Acre, whose 
objection was sustained in a letter sent by the pope on 25 
October 1212 (Reg. (PL, ccvt, 706-7, no. 185); Hiestand, 
Vorarbeiten, 111, 394, no. 199; Forey 1977: 485-6). It is 
uncertain why Prior Simon was accorded such a privilege 
in the first place. One possible explanation, however, is 
that St George’s had originally been an Orthodox house 
and before 1187 its prior had been acting effectively as 
bishop to the Orthodox community in the city. 

In 1229, the Serbian monk Sava, son of Stephen 
Nemanja, passed through Acre on his way to Jerusalem. 
When he returned the following year to take ship for 
home, he lodged in a house belonging to the Latin church 
of St Nicolas. Subsequently he purchased the Latin mon- 
ae of St George, and gave it to the Orthodox monastery 
ti Sabas, near Jerusalem (see Vol. 11, no. 216). In 1234, 
Me re Palestine and spent some time staying in the 
he ri ouse which had by then been established in the 
ise ee Life of St Sava (ed. Daniéi¢é, 302); 
Niche 93: 83-4; 2003: 246). Now the church of St 
ie 2 which Sava had stayed on his second visit to 
done a iene to have been the chapel of that name 
tones ae the cemetery outside the city walls (no. 438) 
alice : D 1993: 84). More probably it was another 
iho t Nicolas, which is mentioned as belonging 
I, Reg a of St Thomas in 1208 (no. 439) (Innocent 
nea »CCXV, 1525-6, no. 209); Forey 1977; 487). 
a ee seem to have been from the same order 
whic nae purchased the monastery of St George, 

pe tise quently became that of St Sabas. 
rr euane veel has argued, it is likely that the mon- 

hain (1979 . was located in the royal quarter of the 
Btedih ae . 1993: 84). In this same area was situ- 
the cenit of; Pada to the monastery, which lay at 
which + € dispute leading up to the ‘war of St Sabas’, 
aged between the Venetians and the Genoese, 


and their respective supporters, between 1256 and 1258 
(Prawer 1975: 11, 363-73; Jacoby D 1977: 227-8, 254 
nn.4—6; 1979: 18; 2003; Mayer 1988: 273-5). In July 
1251, Pope Innocent IV wrote to the archbishop of Tyre 
and the abbot of St Sabas (which owing to an error on the 
part of the papal chancery is referred to as ‘the monastery 
of St Sabas of Alexandria’; cf. Jacoby D 199 3: 8 3) request- 
ing the abbot to sell or lease the house to the Genoese and 
declaring that its disposal to any other party would be null 
and void (I Libri Iurium, t.iv, 69-72, nos. 684-5: RRH, 
309, no. 1181). In April 1255, Pope Alexander IV also 
wrote to the abbot, the precentor of Tyre and the prior ofthe 
Genoese church of St Laurence (no. 415) in similar terms. 
adding a third option, that the Genoese might acquire the 
property in exchange for another. On this occasion the 
house in question was described as lying in the quarter of 
the Chain next to some houses belonging to the Genoese 
(Reg., ed. Bourel de la Ronciére et al., 1, 116-17, nos. 
390-1; Dichter 1979a: 25, figs. 12-13). Under pressure 
from Venice, however, in July the pope then issued con- 
tradictory instructions to the prior of the Hospital and the 
parish priest of St Mark’s (no. 420) telling them to prevent 
the transaction from taking place (Reg., ed. Bourel de la 
Ronciére et al., 1, 185, no. 606; Cart. des Hosp., 11, 789, 
no. 2749: RRH Ad, 76, no. 1238b). The resulting dispute, 
which centred on the rival ambitions of the Genoese and 
Venetians to gain unimpeded access to the port, came to 
a head in 1256, when the Genoese overran the Venetian 
quarter (Eracles, xxx1v, 3 (RHC Occ, 11, 443); Sanudo, 
ul, xii, 5 (ed. Bongars, 220): Annales de Terre Sainte B. 
ed. Réhricht and Raynaud, 447; Martin da Canal, ed. 
Limentani, 158, 160; Dandolo, ed. Pastorello, 307; Amadi 
c.1550: 204). The Genoese also seem to have acquired the 
house belonging to St Sabas, which one source refers to as 
‘standing by the sea between Genoese and Venetian ter- 
ritory’ (Cont. de Guillaume de Tyr (Rothelin), LXx1x (RHC 
Occ, 11, 634; trans. Shirley, 116)), since it was from them 
that the Venetians eventually wrested it in 1258, burning 
it according to one source (Annali genovesi, ed. Imperiale de 
Sant’ Angelo, 32: Annales Ianuenses (MGH SS, xvitt, 238)), 
and destroying the fortification (fortilicium) that they had 
constructed over it according to another (Dandolo, ed. 
Pastorello, 308). In fact it appears from an agreement 
made in 1259-60 between the bailo, Marco Giustiniani, 
and the patriarch, James Pantaleon. acting for the abbot 
and monks of St Sabas, that the house had been entirely 
destroyed, though the value of the site in vico cathene may 
be judged by the fact that the Venetians were willing to 
pay an annual rent of 500 bezants for it with the option 
to purchase it outright for 7,000 bezants (Jacoby D 2003: 
247-8). In 1277, the monastery of St Sabas still possessed 
houses in the same area, for some Genoese houses built on 
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the sea wall south of the church of St Demetrius (ne. 402) 
and formerly belonging to Roland of Lucca and his wife 
Helvis are described as bordering on the south, towards 
the Court of the Chain, some houses belonging to St Sabas 
(Bigoni. 64—5, no. 4; Jacoby D 1993: 84n.10, 85). 


Sources 


Alexander IV, Reg., ed. Bourel de la Ronciére et al., 116-17, nos. 
390-1 (1255); 185, no. 606 (1255); Annales de Terre Sainte 
B, ed. ROhricht and Raynaud, 447 (1256); Annales Ianuenses 
(MGH SS, xvi, 238) (1258); Annali genovesi, ed. Imperiale de 
Sant'Angelo, 1v, 32 (1258): Bigoni, 64-5, no. 4 (1277); Cart. 
des Hosp.. 1. 789, no. 2749 (1255); Cont. de Guillaume de Tyr 
(Rothelin), Lxx1x (RHC Oce, 11, 634; trans. Shirley, 116 (1256); 
Dandolo, ed. Pastorello, 307-8 (1256-8); Domentijan, Life of 
St Sava (ed. Danii, 302) (1230); Eracles, xxx1v, 3 (RHC Occ, 1, 
443 (1256); Hiestand. Vorarbeiten, 111, 394, no. 199 (1212); 
Innocent Ill, Reg. (PL, cexv, 1525, no. 209 (1208); ccxv1, 
706-7, no. 185 (1212)); Liber Censum (1192) (ed. Fabre et al., 1, 
238); 1 Libri Iurium, t.iv, 69-72, nos. 684-5 (1251); Martin da 
Canal, ed. Limentani, 158, 160 (1256); Sanudo, 11, xii, 5 (ed. 
Bongars, 220) (1256); RRH, 309, no. 1181 (1251); RRH Ad, 
76, no, 1238b (1255). 


Amadi ¢.1550: 204; Benvenisti 1980: 90; Dichter 1973: 54; 
1979a: 25, figs. 12-13; Enlart 1925: 11, 7, 30; Folda 2005: 183, 
275: Forey 1977: 485-6; Hamilton 1980: 300 n.13; Jacoby D 
1977: 227-8, 254 nn, 4-6; 1979: 18, 28; 1993: 83-8: 2003: 
241, 256-8: 2004: 105; Prawer 1975: 11, 363-73; 1980: 230: 
Rey 1878: 138; 1883: 465; Réhricht 1887b: 302, 304, 305; 
1898a: 897-8; Runciman 1951: 111, 282-4; 1969: 566-7. 


No. 408 Church and Hospital of St Giles 
1569.2589 (?) 


History 


Early fourteenth-century maps of Acre locate the church 
of St Giles in Montmusard (pls. v—v11, figs. 1-2). The let- 
tering denoting its position occupies a central insula with 
St Denys (no. 403) to the south-east and St Catherine 
(no. 399) and the ruga Betleemitana to the west. Charters 
of December 1225, by which the abbess and nuns of the 
Cistercian abbey of St Mary Magdalene (no. 434) acquired 
some houses and a square in Montmusard immediately 
south of their abbey, bounded on the east by a public 
street which descended from St Giles to their own house, 
also indicate that the church of St Giles would have 
lain somewhere to the south of them (Cart. des Hosp., 11, 
344-5, no. 1828: RRH, 256, no. 973). The Pelrinages et 
Pardouns de Acre (1258-64) places St Giles immediately 


after the Hospital of St John (no. 411) and before St Mary 
Magdalene, which is in turn followed by St Catherine 
and the Holy Trinity (no. 387) (ch. 11, 13 (ed. Michelant 
and Raynaud, 235)). The ordering of the churches in 
this source suggests that the pilgrim route recorded in it 
emerged from the old city through the gate of Our Lady 
and proceeded clockwise around Montmusard, ending 
almost where it started at St Denys and St George (no. 
405). It is also therefore consistent with a location for St 
Giles just outside the gate of Our Lady, near St Denys and 
south or south-east of St Mary Magdalene. The church 
may thus have been somewhat nearer the gate than the 
maps suggest. 

In March 1238, the prior of St Giles in Acre, along with 
the bishop of Tartus and the abbot of St Samuel (no. 443), 
was asked by Gregory IX to investigate reports concerning 
the lax disclipine and morals of the canons of Bethlehem 
(no. 376) and of the abbot of St Mary Latin (no. 428) 
(Reg., ed. Auvray, 11, 914, no. 4140; 917-18, no. 4152). 
The mention of a prior suggests that the church was col- 
legiate, and oblique references in later papal letters imply 
that it was secular (Urban IV, Reg., ed. Guiraud, 442-4, 
no. 2640 (1264)) and that it had a hospitalary function 
(Honorius IV, Reg., ed. Prou, 194-6, no. 254 (1263)). 
The Pelrinages indicates that visitors to it were promised 
an indulgence of 200 days (ch. 11, 13 (ed. Michelant and 
Raynaud, 235)). 

Further details about the church emerge from a series 
of papal letter relating to a dispute that arose over the 
appointment of a prior in 1258. On 10 October 1258, 
the grand master of the Temple, Thomas Bérard, wrote 
to Pope Alexander IV confirming that he had received 
from Felix, the prior and rector of the church of St Giles in 
Acre, the church itself, its possessions, income, rents and 
appurtenances, in return for a rent of 60 livres tournois a 
year that was to be paid at Michelmas from the Templars 
treasury in Paris until such time as the dispute that had 
arisen between Felix and James, clerk of Ancona, should 
be resolved. When that happened, the Templars were to 
increase their payments to 100 livres tournois each year. 
On 22 January 1263, the new pope, Urban IV, confirmed 
this arrangement to Felix himself, whom he describes as 
‘our chaplain’ (Reg., ed. Guiraud, 11, 80-1, nos. 193-4: 
RRH Ad, 79, no. 1269a; 87, no. 1326a; cf. Dichter 1979a: 
99, fig. 56). It may be suspected that Felix had been 
Urban’s chaplain before 1261, while the latter was stil 
patriarch of Jerusalem, though he seems to have lost little 
time in following his master to the West (cf. Urban IV, Reg.. 
ed. Guiraud, 1, 1, no. 1 (no date)). 

Soon after confirming the lease to the Templars, the 


pope received a letter from the new patriarch of] erusalem. 





William I of Agen, who was also bishop of Acre. This 
related how the former bishop, Florence, had appointed 
Felix to the benefice of St Giles but had then obstructed 
him and illegally installed James, the pope’s secretary 
(scriptor), in his place. This uncanonical appointment 
had been defended, with the bishop’s connivance, by the 
‘hospitallers’, who rather than belonging to the order 
of St John were more likely members of the community 
attached to St Giles itself. Felix had then appealed to 
the Holy See and placed the church in the hands of the 
Templars for an annual pension; but, as the patriarch 
complained, this arrangement was working to the grave 
detriment of the church of Acre. On 31 May 1263, Urban 
IV therefore replied revoking the grant of St Giles to the 
Templars and placing preferment to the church back in 
the hands of the patriarch (Honorius IV, Reg., ed. Prou, 
194-6, no. 254; cf. Dichter 1979a: fig. 57). In the mean- 
time Felix appears to have remained prior of St Giles, 
though it is doubtful that he ever returned to Acre. In 
June 1264, he was inducted as a canon and prebendary 
in the church of St Stephen at Troyes (Urban IV, Reg., ed. 
Guiraud, 292, no. 1857), but had resigned his prebend 
there by September 1265 (Clement IV, Reg., ed. Jordan, 
288, no. 752). 

On 7 July 1264, Urban IV wrote again to Patriarch 
William II, having by then also received a letter from 
James, the pope’s scriptor. This related how James’s dispute 
with Felix over the position of rector and prior of St Giles 
had been submitted to arbitration under Pope Alexander 
ios sae under Urban IV. The arbitrator, Bérard of 
ie ae ad finally decided in favour of Felix, and James 
the Pie ie sa by way of compensation, i prebend in 
oe ol Acre as soon as one became available. In due 
a vacancy had been created by depriving another 
pee ng of his prebend and James had been received 
‘- oe though the act was performed in his absence, 
hey a oe taken by his deputy (procurator), James 
eae ncona, the aforementioned clerk. Since then, 
he a »no income from Me prebend had been forthcom- 
ee of the pope’s letter to the patriarch was 
ie - re that he either restore the prebend to 
“al Gilraga. eae or pay him a pension instead (Reg., 
58). » 442-4, no. 2640; cf. Dichter 1979: 100, fig. 


Seas ars that the church remained in Templar hands, 
du Gti) ed ee of St Giles of the Temple (sein Gile 
Hugh de cer . ppointed as one of the executors of Sir 
under inte wal, made at Acre in October 1267, 
(Giise erms of which he was to receive a gold buckle 

Ppe, 353). The dispute was not quite dead and 


uri : 
ed, however, for in February 1286, Pope Honorius 
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IV asked Bartholomew, bishop of Tartus, to examine the 
text of Urban IV’s letter of 31 May 1263 and advise him 
whether or not it tallied with what had been sent to 
the patriarch. Neither the reason for this request nor its 
outcome is known (Reg., ed. Prou, 194-6, no. 254). 


Sources 


Cart. des Hosp., 1, 344-5, no. 1828 (1225); Clement IV, Reg., ed. 
Jordan, 288, no. 752 (1265); Giuseppe, 353 (1267); Gregory IX, 
Reg., ed. Auvray, 11, 914, no. 4140 (1238); 917-18, no. 4152 
(1238); Honorius IV, Reg., ed. Prou, 194-6, no. 254 (1286); 
Pelrinages et Pardouns de Acre (1258-64), 11, 13 (ed. Michelant 
and Raynaud, 235); RRH, 256, no. 973 (1225); RRH Ad, 79, 
no. 1269a (1258); 87, no. 1326a (1263); Urban IV, Reg., ed. 
Guiraud, 1, 1, no. 1 (no date); 11, 80-1, nos. 193-4 (1263); 292, 
no. 1857 (1264); 442-4, no. 2640 (1264). 


Acre maps: Sanudo-Vesconte AcbDE (c.1320: Sctis egydius); 
Paolino Veneto Ac (1323-39: S’ egidi’); Pietro Vesconte (1 320s: 
Sctis Egydi). 

Dichter 1973: 56-7; 1979a: 99-100, figs. 56-8; Enlart 1925: 11, 
34: Governanti 1958: 16; Jacoby D 2001: 110; Rey 1878: 143, 
144; 1883: 469; Réhricht 1887b: 304. 


No. 409 Church ofStJames 1578.2585 (?) 


History 


The inventory of Hospitaller documents made by Jean 
Raybaud in 1741-2 includes the following item, dated 3 


April 1214: 


Permission, given by the abbot [John Il] of Mount Tabor to 
Michael de Porta, to pose an arch from his house and some joists 
against the wall of the church of St James, subordinate to the 
said abbey, on condition that the possessors of the said house 
shall pay annually the customary rent of two gold bezants to the 
monastery of Mount Tabor and to the church of St James. (Cart. 
des Hosp., 11, 913, no. 25; Delaville le Roulx, ‘Inventaire’, 77. no. 


208; RRH Ad, 57, no. 868a) 


The original document no doubt cameinto the Hospitallers’ 
archive in 1255, when the order acquired all the posses- 
sions of the abbey of Mount Tabor (see no. 392 and Vol. 
11, no. 155), including the church of St James. The church 
of St James is also mentioned in a Genoese inventory 
drawn up in 1249, which lists as Genoese property two 
market stalls placed in front of it (Desimoni, 219, no. 2; 
RRH, 310-11, no. 1182; Kool 1997: 190, 196). Neither 
document, however, gives any indication of the church's 
location; and, although it is likely to have been in the 
old city, they provide insufficient evidence to support the 
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assumption that it was either in the Genoese quarter or 
near the residence of the abbot and monks of Mount Tabor 
(no. 392). There is no evidence to support its identification 
with the modern Greek church of St George (pace Kesten 
1993: 84, no. 22). 

Other more circumstantial evidence, however, sug- 
gests that the church may indeed have been in the 
eastern part of the old city, in the vicinity of the German 
hospital and the house of the abbot of Mount Tabor. It 
was probably in this area, next to the city wall, that the 
order of St Thomas of Canterbury had first settled after 
1191 (no. 447). According to the Annals of Dunstable, 
however, around 1228, Hubert Walter, archbishop of 
Canterbury (albeit then bishop of Salisbury), changed 
the canons of St Thomas ‘into the order of the Spanish 
Sword (in ordinem Spatae Hispaniensis), and because the 
house (locus) was weak the dwelling was moved towards 
the sea where the air was purer’ (RS, xxxv1.iii, 126; cf. 
Matthew Paris, Chron. Maj. (RS, Lvi1.iv, 489-90)). This 
passage evidently relates to the transformation of the 
canons of St Thomas into a military order and the moving 
of their house from the old city to Montmusard (no. 447). 
However, the order of St Thomas was at no time con- 
nected with the Spaniards of the Sword. It seems possible 
therefore that the annalist has conflated these events 
with another otherwise unrecorded one, namely the 
transfer to the Spanish ‘order’of the former house of the 
canons of St Thomas, which the latter had been holding 
from the abbot of Mount Tabor. The Spanish ‘order’ may 
be identified as the confraternity of St James, which began 
as a lay confraternity. very possibly associated with the 
church of St James (cf. A. Forey, in Huygens 2004: 14 
n.27, 62n.: cf. Forey 1977: 489 n.2; Pringle 2006: 219). 
In 1254 it became linked with the order of St John, its 
two priors becoming confratres of St John and its other 
members swearing allegiance to the grand master once 
a year (Cart. des Hosp., 1, 752, no. 2666; 763, no. 2689: 
Delaville le Roulx, ‘Inventaire’, 90, nos. 281, 284; RRH 
Ad, 74, no. 1214a: 75, no. 1216a; Riley-Smith 1971a: 
302. 305, 307: Favreau-Lilie 1989: 525). It may not be 
coincidental that it was around this time that the church 
of St James passed from the abbot of Mount Tabor to the 
Hospital. In 1291 we tind the master of the soldiery of the 
Sword (militiae Spate minist[er]) assisting the master of 
the Hospital in defending the city walls (Excidii Aconis, I, 
8 (CCCM., ccil, 62): cf. Ludolph of Sudheim 1336-41a: 
340: 1336-41b: 53). 

For reasons that are obscure, Marino Sanudo confuses 
the confraternity of St James with that of St Andrew that 
was involved in the commune of Acre in 1231 (lib. 111, xi, 
13 (ed. Bongars, 214); Prawer 1975: 11, 240 n.39). 
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Nos.410-11 Church and Hospital of St John 
the Baptist 15686.25865 


History 


The Hospitallers of St John of Jerusalem (see Vol. 111, nos. 
322-3) were already in possession of some unspecified 
property in Acre by September 1110, when they receiveda 
confirmation of their possessions from Baldwin I (Cart. des 
Hosp.,1, 21, no. 20; RRH, 12-13, no. 57). Part of this prop- 
erty appears to have been situated in the north-eastern 
part of the city, for in April 1135 John, bishop of Acre. 
exempted the order from the payment of tithes within his 
diocese on condition that they laid to rest a long-running 
dispute with him concerning the main north portal of the 
cathedral church of the Holy Cross (no. 371), which had 
been built on the site of a certain house (in loco cujusdam 
domus) belonging to them (Cart. des Hosp.,1, 94-5, no. 1 12, 
RRH, 38, no. 155). It has been suggested that this house 
had been the order’s conventual building in Acre and that 
it had effectively been destroyed when the portal was built 
(Riley-Smith 2001: 111; 2004: 753). The description of it. 
however, does not suggest that it was anything more than 
a domestic building; nor does the document necessarily 
imply that it had been demolished (cf. Jacoby D 1989a: 
200). It is clear none the less that when, at a later date. 
mention is made of a conventual house of the order in 
Acre, it was located some distance north-west of the Holy 
Cross, close to the north town wall. 

In 1149, Queen Melisende made a complicated trans- 
action with the master, Raymond de Podio, granting the 
Hospital in exchange for the baths in the vicus of St Leonard 
(no. 419), in the eastern part of city, ‘the loggia that is --- 
in front of the doors of the church of St John’, the houses 
that had formerly belonged to the castellan, Franco, and 
some land outside the city. The queen also confirmed the 
master’s purchase of the house of Robert, a former VIS 
count of Acre, with the tower adjacent to it (Cart. des Hosp. 
1, 140, no. 180; RRH, 64-5, no, 256; Jacoby D 19894 
20). This tower was presumably the one on the north 
town wall, some distance west of the castle, that is Jater 
referred to as the tower of the Hospital (and today as Bur) 
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al-Khazna). It is uncertain on which side of the church the 
loggia stood. It also seems a little strange, if the Hospitallers 
had built the church themselves, that they did not already 
own its loggia. Possibly, however, the loggia extended over 
the public street or was a separate structure altogether. 
Another possibility, however, is that, like the church of the 
Holy Cross, the church of St John may have occupied the 
site of a former mosque, in which case the loggia may have 
been the porch (riwaq) and courtyard on the north side of 
it, in the direction of the house of the viscount. 

Be that as it may, by the time that the pilgrim Theodoric 
visited Acre in 1172, the Hospitallers had established in 
the city a house of magnificent construction (domus mag- 
nifici operis: ch. xi (ed. CCCM, cxxx1x, 186; PPTS, v, 59)). 
Very probably there was already attached to it a hospital 
to cater for the large numbers of western pilgrims arriv- 
ing and departing by sea, for a hospital is mentioned in 
1175 (see below) and a hospitaller of Acre named William 
in 1184 (Cart. des. Hosp., 1, 445-6, no. 663; RRH, 169, 
no. 640). Other local Hospitaller officers recorded in Acre 
before 1187 include: the priors William in 1175 (Cart. des. 
Hosp., 1, 323-4, no. 471; RRH, 142, no. 532), Stephen 
in 1184 (Cart. des. Hosp., 1, 445-6, no. 663; RRH, 169, 
no. 640) and Geroldonus in April 1185 (Cart. des. Hosp., 
1, 479-80, no. 754; RRH, 169-70, no. 642); Gerard, the 
master of Acre, in 1155 and probably in 1158/9 (Cart. 
des. Hosp., 1, 179-80, no. 237; 199, no. 263; RRH, 80, 
no. 311; 85, no. 330); and Odinus, ‘bailiff of the houses of 
Acre’, in 1184 (Cart. des. Hosp., 1, 445-6, no. 663; RRH, 
169, no. 640; cf. Delaville le Roulx 1904: 431; Riley- 
Smith 1967: 306; for a list of brothers in Acre after 1187, 
see Bronstein 2005: 146-54). 

In 1175, Josbert, master of the Hospital, came to an 
fees d with Joscius, bishop of Acre, concerning the respec- 
ie an of the Hospital and the church of Acre. The 
his rkaeis to ordain Hospitaller priests and ordain 
nen Saeaer up in the Hospital to the level of subdea- 
‘a : aster Sunday he would provide the consecrated 
renee Pee sick brothers and confréres, though 
a ata not allowed to anoint anyone else without 
this Roieital ee except for pilgrims staying in 
br dieune ; e bishop s permission was also required 
of sen 7 — parishioners of Acre and the purification 
sould ae aplains of the Holy Cross and the Hospital 
tiie eo the sick whom they visited to give alms 
ae - c re and the bishop and master and their 
peace a: sees would do likewise whenever they 
and ba as inviting prayers for the other's chapter 
tobe eaess ee The bishop gave permission for children 

ere asi in the Hospital. The Hospitaller chaplains, 
, Were to advise those wishing to make confes- 


Sion : 
during Lent to do so in their parish church, though 


they could still issue a penance if the person so requested. 
Another clause upheld the validity of wills made in favour 
of the church of Acre by those dying in the Hospital, and 
of any changes legally made (Cart. des Hosp., 1, 323-4. 
no. 471; RRH, 142, no. 532; Hamilton 1980: 107: Riley- 
Smith 1967: 405-6). 

The order’s church in Acre is also mentioned on 17 
November 1182, when the master, Roger des Moulins, 
ordered that 50 bezants should be deducted annually from 
the rent of a house that the order possessed in front of the 
church of St Mark (no. 420) to pay for the maintenance 
of a priest to say mass in it for the soul of Pons Marrans 
(Cart. des Hosp., 1, 435, no. 646; Delaville, ‘Inventaire’, 
67, no. 148; RRH Ad, 40, no. 618a). No doubt the master 
was thereby fulfilling one of the terms of the will of Pons 
Marrans, who had presumably left his house to the order 
and is last mentioned alive in 1179 (RRH, 156, no. 587). 

The Acre hospital would have been abandoned when 
Saladin took the city in July 1187; and when the sultan 
returned to Acre from Tyre in January 1188. he declared 
half of the hostel of the Hospitallers a waqfand made it into 
a ribat for Sufis, while the other half became a school for 
jurists (‘Imad al-Din, trans. Massé. 84). After the recap- 
ture of the city by the Franks in July 1191, however, and 
more especially after the failure of the Third Crusade to 
retake Jerusalem the following year, Acre presented itself 
as the most logical location for the new headquarters ofthe 
order. It therefore became necessary to expand the build- 
ings of the earlier commandery to accommodate a broader 
range of functions and a greater number of people. 

A series of charters sheds some light on the process by 
which the order expanded its estate in Acre after 119 1.On 
31 January 1192, for example, Guy of Lusignan, taking 
account of the small and cramped quarters (districtionem 
et parvitatem platee) occupied by the Hospitallers in Acre 
and of the offices located outside their court and enclosure 
(extra curiam et clausuram domus Hospitalis), granted the 
master, Garnier of Nablus, possession ofastreet which ran 
west-east from the gate of St John. below the vault sup- 
porting the steps to the tower of the Hospital up to the gate 
of Our Lady, which stood beside the same tower. Effectively 
this allowed the Hospitallers to extend their property up 
to the wall of the old city facing Montmusard. In order 
to allow citizens to continue to pass from one side of the 
Hospitallers’ new compound to the other, the charter also 
provided for a new street to be made on the east side of it. 
running south from in front of the house of the marquis of 
Montferrat to join an east-west street that passed in front of 
the baths of St John (Cart. des Hosp., 1, 582, no. 917; RRH., 
186, no. 698; Riley-Smith 2001; 2004: 753-5: cf. Jacoby 
D 1989a: 201-2). From a later charter we know that the 


latter street ran west from the baths, passing between the 
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house of the Hospital and the church of St John (see below). 
It may be assumed that the baths also belonged to the 
Hospital and that they stood east of the complex, not on the 
site of the later, Ottoman-period Hamman al-Basha as has 
sometimes been asserted (e.g. Goldmann 1987: 29-30; 
Jacoby D 1989a: 201). 

On 5 January 1194, Henry of Champagne also granted 
to the master, Geoffrey du Donjon, the wall above St John’s 
Gate and the barbican and space (platea) between the walls, 
giving him permission to construct a gate and the right of 
free entry and exit. The Hospital was also to be allowed to 
build and retain possession of a tower or other building 
above the gate; but the king was to install a gate-keeper 
to control who and what went in and out (Cart. des Hosp., 
1, 617, no. 972; RRH, 192, no. 717; Riley-Smith 2001: 
111-12; Jacoby D 1989a: 202). The effect of the grants of 
1192 and 1194 would have been to give the Hospitallers 
control of a block of urban property extending from Our 
Lady's Gate on the east up to and including St John's Gate 
on the west, and between the church of St John in the 
south and the town wall on the north. It was probably to 
compensate for the public's loss of access to St John's Gate 
that a New Gate was made further west, between St John’s 
Gate and St Michael's Gate. 

The dispute between the Hospital and the bishop of Acre 
seems to have come to a head once again after James of 
Vitry became bishop in 1216. In particular, the bishop laid 
claim to a tax of a twentieth on the produce of some vine- 
yards owned by the order in his diocese anda quarter of all 
legacies made to the Hospital. and ordered that Hospitaller 
chaplains should not visit sick parishioners nor preach 
until he had been paid. In May 1221, the apostolic legate, 
Pelagius. mediated between Bishop James and Garin de 
Montaigu, master of Hospital, in the Crusaders’ camp 
at Damietta. As a result the Hospitallers agreed to pay 
twentieths, but only on vineyards. The bishop remitted 
the quarter of bequests and allowed the Hospital to receive 
alms and legacies freely from pilgrims and parishioners. He 
also permitted the prior and chaplains to preach in public, 
so long as they did not advertise the event beforehand, and 
to visit the sick: but they could only give the sacraments to 
those who had been patients in the Hospital or who had 
asked to be buried with them. The order could continue to 
treat sick people found in the streets, but not against their 
will unless they were very infirm. As before, both parties 
were to encourage the giving of alms to the other; and the 
bishop agreed to continue to ordain Hospitaller priests, 
provided they were of good character (Cart. des Hosp., 11, 
286-8, no. 1718; RRH, 251, no. 945; Delaville le Roulx 
1904: 151; Riley-Smith 1967: 406-8). This agreement 
was confirmed by Pope Honorius [I in December 1221 
(Cart. des Hosp., 11, 344, no. 182 7). This did not end 





the matter, however, for in 1228 Pelagius’s mediation 
was again required to decide the precise meaning of the 
clauses in the earlier agreement concerning the confer- 
ring of the last rites to parishioners and their burial, the 
payment of tithes, and the prior notification of sermons 
(Cart. des Hosp., 11, 382-3, no. 1911; RRH, 260, no. 987; 
Riley-Smith 1967: 408-9). The Hospital and bishop were 
again in dispute over tithes and twentieths and the right 
to perform burials a decade later, when in May 1238 Pope 
Gregory IX appointed arbitrators to bring the two sides 
together (Cart. des Hosp., 11, 529-31, nos. 2199-200; 
RRH Ad, 67, no. 1080a; Delaville le Roulx 1904: 151; 
Riley-Smith 1967: 409). 

Among the gifts and bequests made to the Hospitallers 
in this period were four shops on the northern edge of the 
harbour, where the order already had one shop, given 
in April 1201 by the Genoese Marino Mazuc, a confrére 
of the order (Cart. des Hosp., 11, 7-8, no. 1145; RRH, 
208, no. 783). In 1215, Archbishop Renaud of Lyons 
also sponsored the annual celebration in the hospital of 
Montbrison of the anniversary of the death of his brother. 
Guy III, count of Forez, who was buried in the church of 
the Hospital in Acre (Cart. des Hosp., 11, 168, no. 1431). 
On 18 October 1222, Henry, count of Rodez, made his 
will in the house of the Hospital (in domo Hospitalis), where 
he was seriously ill, leaving his body to the order (Cart. des 
Hosp., 11, 298, no. 1740; 308-9, no. 1760; RRH, 253, no. 
959; RRH Ad, 61, nos. 949a, 959a; trans. Riley-Smith 
and Riley-Smith, 175-6). On 13 December 1226, Pope 
Honorius III also gave twenty days’ indulgence to those 
who visited the church and Hospital of St John on the feast 
of St John (Reg., ed. Pressutti, 11, 452, no. 6097; Cart. des 
Hosp., 11, 357, no. 1849). . 

Between 1229 and 1244, the order regained possession 
of the Hospital in Jerusalem, though it appears that the 
master and administration remained in Acre thoughout 
that period (Riley-Smith 1967: 247; see also Vol. a 
p. 198). Frederick II even stayed in the Acre Hospital 
before sailing to Sicily in 1229, despite being excommunr 
cated (Bronstein 2005: 112-13). Meanwhile in Acre the 
Hospital’s compound continued to expand westwards. In 
1219, the grand preceptor, Isembard, leased a house . 
Guy de Ronay for 4 bezants a year. The house was situate 
on the south side of a hall (palatium), which Guy held ae 
the bishop of Acre and which was situated on the a f 
side of a public street (ruga regalis) opposite the hall (aula) 0 
the ‘old queen’, Alice of Cyprus. The entrance to the proP” 
erty ran down one side of Guy's palatium, and the ae 
itself was bounded on the east and west by proper hes rae ‘ 
lady of Gibelet (Jubail) and the viscount of Nephin ( A = 
respectively; to the south stood the house of the et 
of St John (no. 412) (Cart. des Hosp., 1, 261, 0. 1656: 
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RRH, 245-6, no. 923). Some other houses on the north 
side of the ‘street of the Old Queen’, between the street and 
the wall overlooking the town ditch, were also acquired 
by the Hospital in April 1232 from John of Ibelin, lord of 
Beirut. These were bounded on one side (presumably the 
east) by some houses already belonging to the Hospital, 
in one of which there lived a princess, and on the other 
by the house(s) of Lord Mainne-Abeuf (Cart. des Hosp., 11, 
434-5, nos. 2015-16; Delaville le Roulx, ‘Inventaire’, 83, 
no. 242; RRH, 270, no. 1036; RRH Ad, 64, no. 1036a; 
Jacoby D 1989a: 202). In September 1232, Queen Alice 
also promised not to alienate her house, with its oven, mill 
and bath, to anyone but the Hospital, thereby ensuring 
that it too would eventually become Hospitaller property 
(Cart. des Hosp., 11, 442, no. 2033; RRH, 271, no. 1038; 
Jacoby D 1989a: 202), 

A further expansion to the west occurred in November 
1235, when Guérin, master of the Hospital, acquired 
from Nicolas Antiaume (Ancelinus) a house between the 
Hospital’s property and the public street that ran north 
to the New Gate in the old city wall facing Montmusard. 
The New Gate had earlier been known as the tower of the 
Prison (turris carceris: RRH, 198-9, no. 746 (1198)). In 
exchange the master gave Nicolas a house that the order 
had purchased from Isabella of Petra, which was located 
on the other side of the same street, adjoining the gate 
and overlooking the town ditch. Nicolas also agreed that 
me Hospitallers could build whatever they liked over the 
fee so long as any openings in it did not overlook 
c as house (hospicium) and that he and 
ep ne es should have free passage through the gate 
108): osp., 11, 493-4, no. 2126; RRH, 277-8, no. 

fi ‘Jacoby D 1989a: 202: Riley-Smith 2004: 755). 
rea . a Hospital in Acre features prominently 
of Cowal] i i Political events of the 1 240s. Richard 
faints oan ae ne ; when he first arrived in the Holy 
218:ed, ae 0) uaa: §123 (219) (ed. Melani, 
Riccar pil 7 23); Prawer 1975: 11, 283)). In 1242, 
fear ee ae the emperor Frederick II's bailliin Tyre, 
negotiations i to gain possession of Acre by opening 
olGonaiere 1 two burgesses, John Valin and William 

-Loming to Acre under cover of darkness 


he entered by a false 


'N a garden of the Ho: 
Hospital of St John; a 


in 


postern that is in the faubourg (au borc), 
spital, and from there went straight to the 
aday anda ahi a there WBS received and remained for 

- Anat postern is still called the Gate of Evil Step 


(Porte d . 
oy iy Mau Pas). (Philip of Novara, §126 (222) (ed. Melani, 
*€d. Raynaud, 124-5) 


The Gate of Ev 


the maps of p 


€ five towe 


‘vil Step (po(r)ta d(e) malo passu) is shown on 
tetro Vesconte in or beside the middle tower of 
TS On the outer wall of Montmusard (fig. 1, pl. 


V); itis likely that Filangieri reached the Hospital from it by 
following the lists between the two walls of Montmusard 
and then the town ditch separating Montmusard from 
the old city. Word of the bailli’s presence, however. soon 
spread. Philip de Montfort, lord of Tibnin, promptly had 
the two burgesses arrested and sent for assistance from 
Balian of Ibelin, lord of Beirut. Meanwhile Filangieri left 
Acre the same way that he had entered it and returned 
to Tyre; but this did not prevent Balian of Ibelin from 
laying siege to the Hospital for six months. Despite the 
absence of the master, Peter of Vieille Bride, and most of 
the convent at Marqab (Margat), however, the Hospital 
was well defended; and although he caused some damage 
to it, Balian was unable to take it. Peace was finally made 
when the master and knights returned to Acre (Philip 
of Novara, §§126-7 (222-3) (ed. Melani, 222~6; ed. 
Raynaud, 124—7); Annales de Terre Sainte, ed. R6hricht and 
Raynaud, 441; Amadic.1550: 187-8; Riley-Smith 1967: 
179-80; Prawer 1975: 11, 296-8). 

The church of the Hospital in Acre is also mentioned 
by Joinville as the burial place of the bones of Walter of 
Brienne, count of Jaffa, which were brought back from 
Egypt by John of Valenciennes, King Louis IX’s emisssary, 
in 1250-1, along with 200 knights and others of lesser 
rank who had been held captive there since the battle of 
Forbie in 1244 (§§465-6 (ed. Monfrin, 228-30; trans. 
Shaw, 281)). 

Further building works in the Hospitallers’ compound 
are recorded in July 1252, when Henry! of Cyprus author- 
ized the master, William of Chateauneuf, 


to make two gates, for the benefit of the aforesaid house of the 
Hospital, in the street below the vault that belongs to the same 
house: which street is between the Hospital of the Sick (1° )spital 
des malades) and the church of St John on the one hand; and on 
the other hand is the Grand Manor of the brothers (grand maneir 
) of the above-named house. In such a way that they 
ates at the end of that aforementioned 
street, towards the place by which one goes into the street of the 
Genoese; and the other gate they may make at the other end. 
which is towards the baths that are called the baths of St John and 
which goes towards the street of the Provencals. 


des freres 
may make one of the g 


The brothers were to leave the gates open for people to pass 


through during the day, but at night they were allowed to 
close and lock them (Cart. des Hosp., 11, 731-2, no. 2612: 
RRH, 315-16, no. 1200; cf. Jacoby D 1989a: 203). ane 
significance of this arrangement was to be shown in 1258. 
during the war of St Sabas (see below). es 

By this period the Hospitallers’ house was: CleaLy a 
major landmark in the city. Of Matthew Farts § aes 
one (map C¢, pl. 111) shows la maisun de hospita gu 
towered castle standing astride the wall separating e 
old city from Montmusard, while other versions (maps 
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B and p, pl. 1v) show la maison de l’hospital seint Iohan in 
Montmusard, though built against the same wall. The 
latter are evidently erroneous, the likely explanation being 
either that there was insuffient space to place the hospital 
where it should have been or possibly that by the 1250s 
the Hospitallers also held another significant complex of 
buildings in Montmusard around their auberge (no. 413). 

On 22 December 1253, Nicolas de Arcu gave the 
Hospital his house called the house of Spea, retaining the 
right to live in it until his death. This building was situated 
on the west side of the street running in front of the west 
facade of the church of St John; it was separated from the 
houses of the Hospitallers to the north by a local street (via 
vicinalis) and was bordered to the west by a house belong- 
ing to the Templars and to the south by houses belonging 
to various other people (Cart. des Hosp., 11, 750-51, no. 
2662; RRH, 318-19, no, 209). These details allow the 
house to be located in the area of the present Hamman 
al-Basha and confirm that there was no bath-house there 
in the thirteenth century. Indeed, recent excavations have 
failed to find remains of any Crusader structures below the 
hammam, although there are Crusader buildings west of it 
(information kindly supplied by Eliezer Stern). 

When Margaret, lady of Sidon, made her will on 1 June 
1254, she provided for the perpetual maintenance of a 
chaplain in the church of St John, to be paid for by her son 
and heir, Julian, out of the income of the lordship (Cart. des 
Hosp. 11, 761, no. 2686; Delaville le Roulx, ‘Inventaire’, 
90, no. 283; RRH Ad, 74, no. 1215a). Although neither 
this document nor the 1266 vidimation of the undated act 
by which Julian carried out his mother’s wishes mentions 
where this church of St John was located (Cart. des Hosp., 
1, 143, no. 323: Delaville le Roulx, ‘Inventaire’, 100, 
no. 338: RRH Ad, 90, no. 1344a), it appears more likely 
to have been the church in Acre than one in Sidon at that 
date (see Vol. 11, p. 323, no. 240). 

Further details concerning the area immediately east 
of the Hospitaller compound are provided by the text 
of an agreement made between the master, William of 
Chateauneuf, and Bishop Florence of Acre in April 1257, 
This concerned a house, which the bishop had inherited 
from Philippa, wife of William Capenegre. The master rec- 
ognized the bishop's ownership of the house, and under- 
took to pay him rent for it if the order retained it for its 
own use. On the west side the house adjoined the curia 
of the Hospital, on the north the entrance leading to it, 
on the east a public street (probaby that leading north 
to the gate of Our Lady), and on the south a house of the 
Hospital, which had also formerly belonged to Philippa. 

The document also describes the bishop's house as being 
in the street (vicus) of the baths of St John, suggesting that 
the entrance to the Hospital mentioned in the documuent 


was the same as the one that was recorded being provided 
with a gate in 1252 (Cart. des Hosp., 11, 844-5, no. 2865: 
RRH, 330, no. 1258; cf. Jacoby D 1989a: 204). 

During the war of St Sabas (1256-8), the Hospital was 
allied with the Genoese and Philip of Montfort, lord of Tyre, 
against the Ibelins, Venetians, Templars and Teutonic 
knights. After Bohemond, prince of Antioch and count of 
Tripoli, arrived in Acre with his sister, Queen Plaisance, 
and her son, the young Prince Hugh, the Genoese quarter 
was surrounded, except on the side facing the Hospital. 


And foodstuffs could only come to their quarter through the 
Hospital of St John, which had two gates, one gate facing the sei- 
gneur and the other the Genoese quarter; and the foodstuffs that 
reached them passed through the Hospital. (Templar of Tyre, §38 
(274) (ed. Minervini, 66; Raynaud, 152)) 


These two gates appear to be those metioned in 1252. 
Victuals and troops supplied by Philip of Montfort were 
also brought into the Genoese quarter by the same route 
(Templar of Tyre, §39 (275) (ed. Minervini, 66; Ray naud, 
152)). When the Genoese finally abandoned their quarter 
in 1258, they were accommodated in the Hospital before 
leaving for Tyre (Templar of Tyre, §50 (286) (ed. Minervini, 
72; Raynaud, 155)). It seems that the Hospitaller com- 
pound itself had not suffered much damage during the 
conflict (Cont. de Guillaume de Tyr (Rothelin, c.1261). 
LXXIX (RHC Occ, 1, 633-—5)). By 1260, however, the 
Venetians had enclosed their enlarged quarter with a new 
wall and gates on the sides facing the Hospital and the 
former Genoese quarter (Pozza, 386-7, no. 3; Tafel and 
Thomas, 111, 32, no. 343; RRH, 336, no. 1285: cf. Cart. des 
Hosp., 11, 869-70, no. 2919: RRH Ad, 80, no. 12738). 
The layout of the Hospitaller area in the later thirteenth 
century is shown on anumber of early fourteenth-century 
maps. Those compiled by Pietro Vesconte show the hospi- 
tale as built against the inside face of the old north city wall 
facing Montmusard and illustrate it with a perspective 
drawing, showing two sides of a rectangular defensive 
enclosure with a crenellated wall-head similar to that of 
the town wall (fig. 1, pl. v). To the south of the hospitale 
stands a small unidentified building with a crenellated 
tower at its centre. Paolino Veneto’s maps show the hos- 
pitale in the same position, but give more details of the rest 
of the complex. One (c) depicts the hospitale as a three- 
towered castle, like Matthew Paris’s (fig. 2. pl. VU ). Next 
to it, on the south, is the church (ecclesia), shown with e 
tower at one end and a door in one of the longer walls: 
and south of that is the house of the sick (domus infirm” 
rum), illustrated apparently in plan with ten rooms. OF 
perhaps wards, arranged in two rows flanking 4 ar 
court with a door at each end. On Veneto’s map A: ¢ 
hospitale is illustrated in the same way as the church on 
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map Cc, though reversed (pl. v1); the church is indicated 
by lettering alone; and the domus infirmorum by a rectan- 
gle. Map B, on the other hand, shows no buildings but 
simply marks the whole insula hospitale. All three Veneto 
maps, however, show the porta nova, porta hospitalis and 
porta domine nostre in the wall between the Hospital and 
Montmusard. 

These maps therefore confirm the existence of the three 
major buildings in the Hospitaller compound that are 
mentioned in the charter of 1252 (see above) and allow 
their relative locations to be determined. To the north, 
against the town wall, stood the conventual ‘house of 
the Hospital’, also known as the ‘great manor’ or ‘palace’ 
(hospitale, domus hospitalis, grand maneir des freres, palais). 
To the south of it stood the church; and south of that the 
hospital of the sick (I'Ospital des malades, domus informo- 
rum) (Riley-Smith 2004: 759-60). Despite the evidently 
defensive capabilities of the grand maneir and the closure 
of the vaulted street between it and the church with 
gates, the hospital of the sick appears to have been free- 
standing, to the extent that it was possible for pilgrims to 
process around it. This is demonstrated by the Pelrinages 
et Pardouns de Acre (1258-64), which promised pilgrims 
an indulgence of eight years for visiting the Hospital of 
St John and further ones of 40 days for each time that 
they walk around the palais des malades. They could also 
obtain another 240 days for attending the Sunday proces- 
sion preceding high mass (ch. 11, 13 (ed. Michelant and 
Raynaud, 235); on the procession, see Cart. des Hosp., 
I, 550, no. 2213, §96 (usances); 111, 49, no. 3039, §27 
(1262); King, Rule, 60, 178). 

References to the various buildings in the Hospitallers’ 
Compound are made in the statutes passed by the chap- 
ters-general of the order from 1262 onwards and in the 
compilation of judgments (esgarts) and customs (usances) 
made from c.1239 onwards (see Riley-Smith 2004). With 
regard to the church, for example, the chapter-general 
held in Acre in September 1263 established 


ais double festivals the Prior of the Church of Acre should 
he candles burning on the Altar at all the Hours, and at 
a GR and on Sundays four candles, and at the festivals 
ae vcllons two candles, and on ordinary days (ferial) one 
St Blak and before the altar of Our Lady and before the altar of 

alse let him have candles burning at all the Hours. (Cart. des 


Hi 
°Sp-- 111, 76, no. 3075, §4: trans, King, Rule, 67; cf. Riley-Smith 
1967: 251-2) 


A 
Sfor the Staffing of the church, it was also decreed: 


that : 
the Prior of Acre may keep four priest-vicars and one 


Caray ‘ 
4n priest and two deacons and four acolytes and one 


ch 
thane warden (mareglier). (Cart. des Hosp., 111, 76, no. 3075, §5: 
nS. King, Rule, 67) 


The general responsibilities of priors and bailiffs for ensur- 
ing that the priests had all that they needed for the service 
of the altar is also stressed in the esgarts (Cart. des | losp., 
H, 5545 no. 2213, §62: 545, no. 2213, $69: King. Rule, 
167, 168). In addition, the conventual brothers were 
to attend all the hours and keep silence when necessary 
(Cart. des Hosp., U1, 540, no, 2213, §§24—5: King, Rule, 
157); and an officer, normally the marshal, was to stand 
outside church with a lantern to see which of them failed 
to come to matins on time and punish them with water 
rations accordingly (Cart. des Hosp., 11, 556, no. 2213, 
§119 (usances); King, Rule, 191). Other usances deal with 
the funerals of deceased brothers held in the church 
(Cart. des Hosp., u, 552, no. 2213, $108: 559, no. 2213, 
§127; King, Rule, 183, 199). Of the possessions left by 
dead brothers and bailiffs, cloth of gold and vessels for 
celebrating mass (chapelles), except for those of gold or 
silver, were to go to the church where the convent and 
master were located (Cart. des Hosp., 1, 555-6, no. 2213, 
§117; King, Rule, 191). In 1268, the grand commander, 
Brother Boniface de Calamandracen, made an inventory 
of the sacred vessels and ornaments of the church; but the 
document itself unfortunately does not survive (Delaville 
le Roulx, ‘Inventaire’, 101, no. 346; Cart. des Hosp.. 111, 
175, no. 3292; RRH Ad, 91, no. 136 3a). 

The hospital of the sick (!’Ospital des malades) is also men- 
tioned in the statutes of 1263, where its religious establish- 
ment was set as one priest and an acolyte, appointed by the 
conventual prior (Cart. des Hosp.. 11. 77, no. 3075, 85: 
King, Rule, 67). It was managed by the hospitaller, who 
also had charge of the almoner and infirmarian (Riley- 
Smith 1967: 335-7). Its staff also included doctors of med- 
icine and surgery, who were laymen although allowed to 
eat at the table of the brothers (Cart. des Hosp., 111, 186, 
no. 3317, §1 (1268); King, Rule, 71-2). According to the 
usances, every night after compline the priest and clerics 
should go in procession to the palais des malades and the 
seneschal of the palais des malades or another should say 
a prayer (Cart. des Hosp., 11, 559. no. 2213, $125: King. 
Rule, 198-9). Legacies made to the sick went to the 
hospitaller, not to the treasury (Cart. des Hosp.. 1. 227. 
no. 3396, §6 (1270); King, Rule, 75). Similarly, cloth of 
gold or coverlets of silk left by deceased brothers or bailiffs 
would come to the palais des malades (Cart. des Hosp.. 1, 
556, no. 2213, §117 (usances); King, Rule, 191; cf. Cart. 
des Hosp., 111, 77, no. 3075, §8 (1263); 91, no. 3104, §2 
(1264); King, Rule, 68). 

The main building of the Hospital, in which the master, 
conventual prior and possibly some of the other con- 
ventual bailiffs lodged, is usually referred to simply as 
the palais, meaning ‘palace’ or ‘hall’ (Cart. des Hosp.. II, 
226-7, no. 3396, §4 (1270); King, Rule. 74), though in 
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March 1271 it is called the ‘palace of the master’ (palatium 
magistri: Cart. des Hosp., 111, 243, no. 3414; RRH, 358, 
no. 1373). By 1260, however, the other brothers, under 
the marshal, were living in the auberge in Montmusard 
(see no. 413). The master evidently had his own chamber 
(place, chambre), in which he was permitted to eat, as well 
as outside the palais (Cart. des Hosp., 11, 548, no. 2213, §89 
(usances); King, Rule, 175), The esgarts ruled that if a ser- 
geant called a brother a thief or lecher, ‘may he be beaten 
severely through the palais as far as the gate, and thrown 
out of the house’ (Cart. des Hosp., 11, 539, no, 2213, §13: 
cf. King, Rule, 154); the punishment was similar if a ser- 
geant was found stealing from the house (Cart. des Hosp., 
HW, 539, no. 2213, §15; King, Rule, 154), or fighting and 
causing injury inside it (Cart. des Hosp., 11, 539, no. 2213, 
§18; King, Rule, 155). Only the master could revoke a 
punishment after the bell had sounded and the brothers 
were in the palais (Cart. des Hosp., 11, 548, no. 2213, §89 
(usances); King, Rule, 175-6). In this instance, however, 
palais seems to refer specifically to the refectory, or at 
least to imply that the refectory lay within the palais (cf. 
Riley-Smith 2004: 756). This is also the implication of the 
usance relating to a brother desiring to fast on bread and 
water, who goes to the palais to eat and presents himself 
to the seneschal of the palais serving the food (Cart. des 
Hosp., 11, 551-2, no. 2213, §107; King, Rule, 182). The 
refectory itself had a bell to summon the brothers to meals 
(la campane de manger: Cart. des Hosp., 11, 51, no. 3039, 
§31 (1262); King, Rule, 62). It took the form of a hall, 
with some at least of the tables set near the side walls, for 
in 1274 it was decreed that ‘brothers who sit at the outer 
side of the table when the inner side js not full must eat 
nothing else but bread and wine [recte water?]’ (Cart. des 
Hosp., 1, 228, no. 3396, §14; King, Rule, 76; Riley-Smith 
2004: 757). It was probably located in the southern part of 
the main building, since dinner concluded with a chanted 
grace. sung in a procession which ended in the church 
(Cart. des Hosp., 111, 227, no. 3396, §9 (1270): King, Rule, 
75-6; cf. Riley-Smith 1967: 252-4), 

The brothers’ infirmary would have existed by 1235, 
when there is the first mention of an infirmarian (Cart. 
des Hosp., 11, 493-4, no, 2126; RRH, 277-8, no. 1063; 
Riley-Smith 1967: 33 7-8). It was also probably located 
in the main building, or near to it. This is suggested by 
a statute of 1270, which states, ‘if water is ordered [as 
a punishment] for any brother at the table of the infir- 
mary, and he knows that it will be harmful to his body, 
he must inform the master, if he is present in the palais, 
or one of the bailiffs, or if there is no bailiff there, the prior 
of the church’ (Cart. des Hosp., 111, 226~7, no. 3396, §4:; 
King, Rule, 74; cf. Cart. des Hosp., 11, 544, no. 2213, §58 
(esgarts); King, Rule, 165-6). An earlier statute had laid 


down that the table for sick brothers should be separate 
from the conventual refectory, but near the infirmary and 
church (Cart. des Hosp., u, 31-40, no. 1193, §1; King, 
Rule, 42 (1206)). References to the infirmary table are 
also made in 1262 and 1288 (Cart. des Hosp., 11, 546, no. 
2213, §77 (esgarts); 551, no. 2213, §103 (usances); 111, 
53, no. 3039, §45 (1262); 525-9, no. 4022, §4 (1288): 
King, Rule, 65, 89, 170, 181). Brothers were to go to 
the infirmary if they had spent three days ill in bed or in 
their chamber (Cart. des Hosp., 11, no. 1193, §1 (1206); 
King, Rule, 42; cf. Cart. des Hosp., 11, 545—6, no. 2213. 
§§7 1-2 (esgarts); King, Rule, 168-9). In the infirmary, the 
‘brother of the infirmary’ or infirmarian was to visit the 
beds of sick brothers every night after compline and after 
matins, and was to accompany the doctor when he visited 
in the morning and evening (Cart. des Hosp., 11, 51, no. 
3039, §33 (1262); King, Rule, 62-3). A brother priest 
was also to take the Holy Sacrament to the infirmary 
(Cart. des Hosp., 11, 545, no. 2213, §65 (esgarts); King, 
Rule, 167). On admission to the infirmary, a sick brother 
was to confess and receive communion from the prior 
of the church. His bed, arms and equipment were to be 
brought with him; and, if he died, all his equipment was to 
be sealed in a sack. This would subsequently be opened in 
the presence of the master equerry, the infirmarian and a 
brother from the clothing store (parmenterie), who would 
then decide what should go to the marshal, the drapier and 
the treasurer respectively (Cart. des Hosp., 111, 51-2, no. 
3039, §37—-9 (1262); King, Rule, 63-4; cf. Cart. des Hosp., 
11, 554-6, no. 2213, §§110-18 (usances); King, Rule, 
189-91). The infirmarian was to receive from the bed of 
each deceased brother his blanket, two sheets and a pillow 
(Cart. des Hosp., 11, 556, no. 2213, §118; King, Rule, 191; 
cf. Riley-Smith 1967: 258-9, 337-8; 2004: 760). 

The baths of St John also appear to have been close to the 
infirmary, for in the usances we read: 


In the House of the Hospital, it is customary that the sick breth- 
ren, who are in the Infirmary, when they desire to go to the ee 
or to any place of recreation (leuc desdure), should ask leave 0 

the Infirmarian, and with his leave they can rightly go. (Car t. des 
Hosp., 11, 551, no. 2213, §102; trans. King, Rule, 181) 


In an apparent attempt to control riotous behaviour when 
a donat became a brother and received his robe, the chap- 
ter-general of 1276 also decreed that ‘he should not a 
promenaded through the town, but should come straig 
from the bath to our house or to the auberge (herberger®™ 
and there should be no trumpets nor tabors’ (Cart. a 
Hosp., 11, 229, no. 3396, §19; King, Rule, 77-8: Riley 
Smith 1967: 246). 

Another relatively large room that would have a 
accommodated within the palais or grand maneir was 


been 





chapter house, which was used for weekly chapters and for 
chapters-general (King 1934: 146-7; Riley-Smith 2004: 
757). Near it would have been the archive and treasury, 
which housed not only the order’s own charters but also 
those of other people deposited in it for safe-keeping (Cart. 
des Hosp., 111, 253-4, no. 3422 (1271); 389-90, nos. 
3715-16 (1280); RRH, 359, no. 1378; RRH Ad, 99, nos. 
1437a-1437b; Riley-Smith 2004: 757). In 1282, the 
Hospitaller brother William of St Stephen, from the priory 
of Lombardy, commissioned John of Antioch to trans- 
late Cicero’s de Inventione and the Rhetorica ad Herennium 
into French in Acre. He also gives a description of the 
documents that he had seen in the order’s archives there, 
under the care of the treasurer, and had a number of 
legal and constitutional documents copied and translated 
into French (Folda 1976: 42-6; Luttrell 1988: 138-43). 
The chapter-general of 1262 ordained that the treasury 
should receive the books of deceased brothers, except for 
breviaries, romances and psalters (Cart. des Hosp., 1, 52, 
no. 3039, §42; King, Rule, 64). Other payments to the 
treasurer included plunder from raids (Cart. des Hosp., 111, 
53, no. 3039, §44 (1262); King, Rule, 65), the possessions 
of deceased priors (Cart. des Hosp., 111, 53, no. 3039, §47 
(1262); King, Rule, 65), money from the sale of horses 
(Cart. des Hosp., 111, 119, no. 3180, §1 (1265); King, Rule, 
69), and escheats of deceased brothers in gold, silver or 
coin (Cart. des Hosp., 111, 525, no. 4022, §1 (1288); King, 
Rule, 88; cf. Cart. des Hosp., 111, 44, no. 3039, §§2-3, 26bis 
(1262); 451, no. 3844, §2 (1283); King, Rule, 54, 60, 
81-2; Riley-Smith 1967: 310-12). 

Also located within the main Hospitaller building would 
have been the clothing store, or parmentarie, under the 
drapier (Cart. des Hosp., 11, 541, no. 2213, §39 (esgarts); 
250, no. 2213, §97 (usances); 555, no. 2213, §114; 111, 
51-2, no. 3039, §§37-9 (1262); 76, 77, no. 3075, §§1 
and 8 (1263); 91, no. 3104, §2 (1264); King, Rule, 63-4, 
66, 68, 160, 1 78-9, 190; cf. Riley-Smith 1967: 312-1 3). 
There was also a prison (Cart. des Hosp., 111, 119, no. 
3180, §6 (1265); King, Rule, 69; Templar of Tyre, §245 
(481) (ed. Minervini, 200); Friedman Y 2002: 112-13, 
Pls. 5-6). The brothers’ horses, arms and equipment were 
the responsibility of the marshal (Cart. des Hosp., 11, 38, 
ho. 1193, §11 (1206); King, Rule, 49-50). The armoury 
was no doubt originally located in the palais (Riley-Smith 
12004: 757); but later it may possibly have been moved 
Out to the auberge in Montmusard (see no. 413). This is 
pr as likely to have been the case for the stables and 
ad ave been one of the main reasons for the expansion 
ce sient The Hospitallers’ stables in Acre are 
e as having burnt down in October 1267 (Annales 

erre Sainte B, ed. Rébricht and Raynaud, 453). Large 
8atherings of knights with their mounts would also be held 
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at the New Vineyard, outside the city, where it was easier 
to arrange fodder and water (see no. 413). 

Archaeological work has shown that some of the 
ground-floor vaults of the palais were used for the storage 
of goods such as pottery. A preceptor of the vault (precep- 
tor volte sancti Iohanni), Thomas Mausu, is mentioned in 
1264 (Cart. des Hosp., 111, 92, no. 3105; RRH, 349-50, 
no. 1334), though this vault should not be confused with 
the vault (la vote) mentioned in 1252 (Cart. des Hosp., 11. 
731-2, no. 2612; RRH, 315-16, no. 1200), which, pace 
Riley-Smith (2004: 757), was more likely the vault enclos- 
ing the street between the palais and the church. The stat- 
utes of 1270 also refer to the ox-byres, the timber stores, 
the piggery, the chicken house and other offices (Cart. des 
Hosp., 11, 227, no. 3396, §8 (1270); RRH Ad, 92, no. 
1374a; King, Rule, 75). A statute of 1265 also refers to 
l'ahuerie, which appears to have been a place where fodder 
for horses was kept (Cart. des Hosp., 111, 119, no. 3180, §2 
(1265); King, Rule, 69; cf. Riley-Smith 1967: 308-9). 

The Hospitallers also possessed a number of trans- 
port ships from the twelfth century onwards and an 
officer called the ‘commander of the ships’ is mentioned in 
Marseilles in 1234 (Delaville le Roulx 1904: 34 3-4; Riley- 
Smith 1967: 329-30; Jacoby 2007). In August 1165, 
they had acquired some houses between the city wall and 
the sea (RRH, 108, no. 416). These may perhaps have 
been in the area in the eastern part of the old city, where 
by 1250 they had constructed an arsenal between the 
sea (on the south) and a garden belonging to the Genoese 
(darsana: Desimoni, ‘Quatre titres’, 224, no. 3; ef. Jacoby 
D 2007: 61). In March 1290, the Venetians also became 
concerned at the order fortifying some houses on the edge 
of the sea between the Venetian quarter and the royal 
arsenal: however, these may have been relatively recent 
acquisitions, and the dispute was in any case resolved by 
the patriarch purchasing the buildings in question for his 
church (Cart. des Hosp., 111, 556-8, no. 4084: RRH Ad, 
103, no. 1501b; Jacoby D 1977: 230, 255 n.19). 

In September 1264, Saliba, a confrére of the order, 
bequeathed his house in Montmusard to the Hospital 
while he lay sick ‘in the compound (platea) of St John, in 
the house of the said Hospital of St John of Jerusalem’ (Cart. 
des Hosp., 111, 91-2, no. 3105; RRH, 349-50, no. 1334). 
In November 1265, James of Mandalé also made his will. 
designating his son William as his heir and the master 
as his executor, and requesting burial in the church of 
St John, of which he was a confrére (Cart. des Hosp., 111, 
126, no. 3194; RRH Ad, 89, no. 1339a). In August 1266, 
Odo, count of Nevers, left the Hospital of St John the 
two large copper cauldrons from his kitchen (Chazaud, 
‘Invertaire’, 196, 200). And in October 1267, Sir Hugh 
de Neville bequeathed the Hospital in Acre 40 shillings for 
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the support of the sick (Giuseppe, 352). Tomaso Spinola, 
a Genoese noble, lodged in the Hospital in 1282 (Templar 
of Tyre. §177 (413) (ed. Minervini, 158; Raynaud, 212)), 
and William of Beaujeu, Henry II of Cyprus’s envoy to 
the Templars, in 1285 (Templar of Tyre, §199 (435) (ed. 
Minervini, 168; ed. Raynaud, 218)). On 22 September 
1288, Pope Nicolas IV granted an indulgence of one year 
and forty days to those visiting the Hospitallers’ church 
in Acre on the feasts of St John the Baptist, St Mary and 
St Michael (Reg., ed. Langlois, 64, no. 334); and on 23 
October 1290, the same pope granted forty days’ indul- 
gence to all confessed persons who visited the church of 
the Hospitallers in Acre on the day of the solemn proces- 
sion (Reg., ed. Langlois, 537, no. 3457; Cart. des Hosp., 111, 
576, no. 4128). 

The Templar of Tyre describes the Hospital of St John in 
1291 as ‘well established with many towers and fine halls’ 
(bien herbergés des tours et de biau palais assés) and located 
in the middle of the city (§266 (502) (ed. Minervini, 222; 
ed. Raynaud, 253)). At the time of the Mamluk siege, 
the Hospitallers defended a sector of the town wall in 
Montmusard, where their auberge was also located. Their 
duty of contributing to the defence of the town walls, 
however, seems to have been established almost a century 
earlier. In 1193, Henry of Champagne had granted them 
part of the wall on the east of the old city from the gate of 
Geoffrey le Tor up to but excluding the gate-tower of St 
Nicolas; the grant included the outer wall, the lists between 
the inner and outer walls, and land outside the walls as 
far as the river (Cart. des Hosp., 1, 594, no. 938; RRH Ad, 
48, no. 716a). At the same time he granted the Teutonic 
Order the sector of walls to the north of this, including St 
Nicolas's Gate (Pringle 1995: 82). No doubt both grants 
were made on the understanding that these sectors of 
wall were to be maintained and defended (cf. Bronstein 
2005: 14). By 1217, however, the Hospitallers had given 
up their part of the walls south of St Nicolas’s Gate to the 
Teutonic Order (Strehlke, 41, no. 50; RRH, 241, no. 899). 
In return they seem to have been given custody of a sector 
of the new walls of Montmusard, between St Antony’s 
Gate and the Gate of Evil Step (porta de Maupas). Custody 
of this sector came to be disputed with the Pisans, and in 
a judgment by Roger of San Severino, Charles of Anjou’s 
bailiff, in 1280, the Hospital's right was upheld (Cart. des 
Hosp., 111, 420, no. 3771; RRH Ad, 99-100, no. 1442a). 
No doubt the Hospital had already been holding this sector 
of wall in 1242, when Riccardo Filangieri entered the 
city through the Gate of Evil Step (see above). This also 
appears to be the sector that the Excidium Aconis refers 
to as being the responsibility of the Hospitallers and the 
militia Spate, or confraternity of St James (see no. 409), in 
1291 (ch. 11, 8 (CCCM, cit, 62)); and it is also where the 


Vesconte maps show custodia hospitalis or hospitalariorum, 
with the Templars holding the remaining section of the 
walls between it and the sea to the north (cf. Templar of 
Tyre, §254 (490), 262 (498) (ed. Minervini, 206, 216; 
Raynaud, 243, 249)). 

Although few buldings of Crusader Acre remained iden- 
tifiable after the destruction of the city by the Mamluks 
and the subsequent passage of time, two of those that were 
still known to visitors in the seventeenth century were 
the church of St John and the Palace of the Grand Master 
beside it. The survival of these structures even caused the 
city to be known to Europeans as St.-Jean d’Acre (cf. Abel 
1934: 265). George Sandys, for example, wrote of Acre in 
1615: 


There are ruines of a pallace, which yet doth acknowledge King 
Richard for the founder: confirmed likewise by the passant Lion. 
An hundred yeares after it remained with the Christians: and 
was the last receptacle in the h. Land, for the Knight Hospitalers 
of Saint Iohns of Jerusalem, called thereupon Saint Iohn de Acre: 
to whom a goodly Temple near the South-side of the City was 
consecrated, which now over-toppeth the rest of the ruines. Ina 
vault thereof a great masse of treasure was hid by the Knights of 
the Order: which made known from time to time unto their suc- 
cessors, was fetched from hence about fortie years since [c.1 575] 
by the gallies of Malta, the inhabitants abandoning the town 
upon their landing. (1615: 205) 


The Carmelite Fr Philippe de la Trés Sainte Trinité also 
remarked in 1652 that the church was still entire, except 
for the vault (1669: 71; Enlart 1925: 11, 10, 25: cl. 
Quaresmi 1639b: 422). Around this time, Evliya Celebi 
repeated a tradition that during the time of the Latin 
kingdom the Hospitallers removed the body of St John the 
Baptist from Sabastiya (Sebaste) to Acre, from where it 
went to Rhodes and then to Malta (1648-50: 37-9). 
Another seventeenth-century visitor was the Chevalier 
d’Arvieux, who saw the house of the Hospital in 1659: 


Of that which remains, most complete is a large. magnificent 
staircase leading to the platform. The street level floor was 
divided into several big halls, of which the vaults which all still 
subsist in part, are supported by large columns. : 

Under these apartments, there are still vast cellars, which 
serve as a shelter for the flocks of the Turks and the Arabs. mt ae 
end of this superb edifice, on the eastern side, are the remains 
the Church of St John, which served as the Chapel of the Gran 
Master; this is the most ruined part of the building. (1735: cf. Rey 
1888; Dichter 1973: 58) 


ferred 


The church of St John to which Jean de gata tonic 


in 1658, however, was more likely that of the Teu 
Order (no. 425). Of the Hospital itself he writes: 


iJ, but 
The Palace of the Great Master is to be seen there sel : 
very Ruinous; there is in this Palace a back Gate towar 
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Acre, hospital of St John in 1682, from Cornelis de Bruyn, Reyzen doorde veraardste Deelen van Klein Asia, de Eylanden Scio, 


Rhodus, Cyprus, Metelino, Stanchio, &c. Mitsgaders de voornaamste Steden van Aigypten, Syrien en Palestina, Delft (1698), pl. 


165 (Bodleian Library, University of Oxford, 5 Delta 289). 


ot 2 which the Knights abandoned the Town, and went on 
= oard, when they could no longer defend the place. There 
ain a Stair-case, and some Buildings, made there by the Emir 


F i S 
arr Eddin [Fakhr al-Din], with several other very lovely Ruines. 
(1687:1, 211) 


This building was also seen by Domenico Laffi in 1679: 


ne St Andrews church, no. 393] is to be found the 
to Seba 7. of the Grand Master, which the Emir has begun 
Birdie of a 7 the ancient edifice, all that can be seen is a raised 
which ae which Serves as a (guiding) line for the new, to 
ees ane a large stair-case which descends to the stables, 
eaetieis only a vaulted hall supported by a pillar. To the 
beatae lurch of St John, which one knows to have been 

ut inferior to that of St Andrew. The walls still stand 


enti : 
{ ies, anc, like the entrance and the doors, are well proportioned. 
3; Dichter 1973: 32) 


A drawi 
wing of the palace and its monumental staircase was 


made by Cornelis d : 
e Br i 
also writes of it: uyn in April 1682 (pl. xxv). He 


About t : 

: face middle of the ruins of this Town, I drew also a view of 

by Be alas consists of some Arches with squared Pillars, 
ne goes along some steps to a kind of Palace, the form 


Whereof j. ; 
S Square; it seems to be much newer than the lower 


part which is all repair’d with Stone of an extraordinary bigness, 
several whereof lie scattered here and there on the ground. 
(1702: 226; cf. 1698: 307) 


The palais du grand maitre and Eglise S'. Jean are also shown 
on the panorama made by Etienne Gravier d’Ortiéres in 
1685-7 (pl. xxv). 

In 1697, Henry Maundrell remarked on the church and 


convent of St John and, 


not far from the convent, the palace of the grand master of that 
order, the magnificence of which may be guessed from a large 
staircase and part of a church still remaining in it. (1697a: 428: 
1697b: 73) 


According to P. Ladoire, more than a half of the piers and 
vault of the church were still remaining in 1719 (1720: 
283; Enlart 1925: 11, 25). 

Dean Richard Pococke, who visited Acre in 1738, marks 
the positions of these ruined structures on his plan of the 
city (fig. 3) and describes them as follows: 


To the north and north-east of this city and of the port. was the 
quarter of the knights, and of the religious orders, extending 
about three quarters of a mile from east to west, and might be half 


a quarter of a mile broad. At the west end ofit, there are ruins of a 
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great building at D, which, they say, was the palace of the grand 
master of the knights of Saint John, who retired to this place, after 
they lost Jerusalem; it was repaired and inhabited by the great 
Feckererdine [Fakhr al-Din], prince of the Druses. At the end of 
this building, are the remains of what seem to have been a very 
grand salon, and a smaller room of the same architecture at the 
end of that. To the south there was a noble well-built chapel H, 
the walls of which are almost entire. (1743: 11, 52) 


A drawing purporting to be of the Templar palace and 
church as they appeared in 1748 and published by 
Ladislaus Mayr in 1782 also appears more likely to repre- 
sent the Hospital and church of St John before the remains 
of the latter were finally demolished in 1761 (Mayr 1782: 
56; Benvenisti 1970: 105; Jacoby D 1989a: 206, fig. 
5; cf. Jacoby 1979: 12 n.58) (pl. xxtx). An account of 
the complex made the year before, in 1760, is given by 
Giovanni Mariti: 


The palace, where the Grand Master of the Knights of St John of 
Jerusalem stayed, with annexed to it their hospital and hospice, 
is at present occupied by the governor of Acre and all his family, 
and by some of his troops of cavalry. 

Because of the inordinate thickness of the walls of these build- 
ings a good part of them have remained in being, and particularly 
two large towers and all the basements, where there were some 
hand-mills, a few of which are still preserved. 





Acre, hospital and church of St John (nos. 410-11), from the panorama by E. Gravier d’Ortiéres, Estat des places que 
les Princes Mahométans possédent sur les costes de la mer méditerranée (1685-7) (Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, Fonds 
géographiques, Ms. Ge DD.226, fol. 3 (no. 14) Res.). 


In one of the above-mentioned large towers the present BOvEr: 
nor of Acre has made a spacious room, in the centre of which is 
seen a large water fountain embellished with marble of various 
kinds. 


In 1760 one saw annexed to the palace a good part of the 
chapel of the palace of the Grand Master, which was dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary, but the following year it was partly demolished 
and reduced to being the palace of a son of the governor. (1 769: 
11, 72-4) 


The tower in which the governor, Dahir al-“Umar 
(c.1740-75), had made a spacious room was evidently 
Burj al-Khazna, the ‘tower of the Treasury’ (pl. XXX), 
which appears to incorporate some remains of the former 
tower of the Hospital, while the house built over the 
remains of the church of St John is that known in aged 
recent times as the Old Serai (as-Saraya al-‘Atiga) (P!. 
Xxx1). At the time of Ahmad al-Jazzar (1775-1 804), the 
palace-citadel, in common with other Ottoman aa 
comprised two separate areas, an enclosed harim to t : 
east and a more public area, or diwankhanah, on the a 
(Rustum 1926: 10;Dichter 1973: 130; Sharon 1997: 59). 
A contemporary, Ibrahim ‘Awra, credits Ahmad oe 
as the builder of the diwankhanah, and it may perhaps ue 
been in his time that the Frankish ground-floor va 
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2 ee supposedly of the Temple (no. 452) but more probably of the Hospital and church of St John (nos. 410-11), 
om Ladislaus Mayr, Reisbeschreibung nach Jerusalem in Palestina, Landshut (1781) (Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Munich, 


Ms. CGM 2967). 





XXX Acre: Biri . 
Sil Burj al-Khazna, incorporating the medieval tower 
the Hospital, seen from the south-east. 


w ; 
oseeapaen sand, if that had not already occurred (cf. 
iistincasee ics At any rate, in 1233 H/ap 1817-18, 
ince r, Sulayman Pasha (1804-18), began rebuild- 
pairing and repaving it. Ibrahim ‘Awra writes of it: 


The diwa = 
an ; 
were pie te a spacious place, adjacent to which there 
y rooms in which the Mamliks of the wazir were 


stationed. Between it and the harem there was a very high wall. 
It (the diwankhana) consisted of three palaces, the largest of which 
was the place in which the wazir used to sit most of the time and 
where he occasionally spent late evenings as well. 


The ‘palace’ where the wazir sat was on the east side of the 
diwankhana, above a domed sanctuary of Shaykh Yanis, 
and in its east wall was a secret door leading into the harim 
(Rustum 1926: 10-11; Sharon 1997: 60). 

‘Abdallah Pasha completed this work in 1234 H/AD 
1818-19 and remodelled Dahir al-‘Umar’s castle around 
the Burj al-Khazna on the north side of the palace as 
a small fortress with a dated inscription recording the 
fact over the door on the west side (Rustum 1926: 12; 
Makhouly 1941: 75; Makhouly and Johns 1946: 75-6; 
Sharon 1997: 28, 60-1, no. 19) (pl. xxx11). In the later 
Ottoman period the eastern part of the palace became an 
arsenal (al-Jabakhana), while the western part, with three 
ranges of buildings set around a cloistered square, became 
a barracks (al-Qashla). Part of the complex, including the 
tower, was also used as a prison (Makhouly 1941: 75-6: 
Makhouly and Johns 1946: 75-6; fig. 14). 

During the period of the British Mandate, the barracks 
continued to be used as a government prison while the Old 
Serai became a government girls’ school. The Crusader 
buildings were well known, and public 


origins of both 
ha window into a rib-vaulted 


access was provided throug 
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Acre: Old Serai (as-Saraya al-‘Atiqa), built over the 
remains of the church of St John (no. 410) in 1761. 


crypt. cleared only to the level of the springing of the vaults, 
lying below the south-east part of the prison (Enlart 1925: 
ul, 27. pls. 55-6; Makhouly and Johns 1946: 79-80, pl. 
vi) (pl. xxxtit). After 1948, the prison buildings were 
used as an Israeli government hospital; and from 1955 
onwards the Israel Department of Antiquities supervised 
the clearance of the crypt and the adjacent vaults by the 
Office of Works and then, after two years, by the National 
Parks Authority. The excavations were directed by Z. 
Goldmann from 1956 and by Z. Yeivin from 1960; they 
continued until 1964 (Goldmann 1962b; 1966: 183: 
1967: 200-1; 1974; 1975: 21-2; 1993: 25-6). The clear- 
ance of the vaults below the Serai, known locally as the 
Bosta, was undertaken by Goldmann between 1959 and 
1962, though he was unaware that they represented the 
undercroft of the church of St John (1975: 21-2: 1976; 
1993: 26-7). The plans of these buildings were also incor- 
porated into the general survey of Crusader remains made 
by A. Kesten (1962a: 21-4, pl.; 1962b: 83-6, 96; 1993: 
73-81, maps 3, 20-3). 


In 1990, a new programme of clearance and excava- 
tion began in the area of the Hospitaller palais, involving 
the clearance of some 8-13 m of sand below the prison 
courtyard and from the adjacent vaults (Avissar and Stern 
1994, 1996, 1998; Stern E 1998; 1999c; 2000; 2002; 
2006; 2007) (pl. xxxiv). This work went hand in hand 
with engineering and conservation work, to make the 
ruins safe and prepare them for presentation as a tourist 
attraction (Avrahami 2002; Kislev 2002; Schaffer 2002). 
Between 1995 and 2003, some investigative work was 
also undertaken on the first floor of the Serai, confirming 
that it occupied the site of the church of St John (Stern E 
1999a: 16-19, 11*—12%*, figs. 19-20; 2004; 2005; 2007; 
Stern E and Abu-‘Uqsa 2004). 


The Church of St John (no. 410) 


The visible remains of the church of St John consist of its 
vaulted undercroft and up to 3.5—4.0 m of its external 
walls, which were incorporated into the walls of the Serai, 
built by one of Dahir al-‘Umar’s sons in 1761 (pls. xxxv- 
XXxv1). Excavation below the floors and courtyard of the 
Serai in 1995-2003 revealed some 1.5 m of collapsed 
building debris overlying the robbed pavement of the 
church. 

The church’s undercroft measures overall 22.16 m 
north-south by 44 m east-west, the equivalent of 10 
by 20 Cypriot canes, and is orientated roughly N75°E 
(figs. 7-8). It is vaulted in six bays east-west by three 
north-south. The four eastern bays are mostly covered 
by pointed groin-vaults carried on plain rectangular piers 
between solid walls to east and west, the foundations 
all being a minimum of 2.65-2.73 m thick. The central 
part of the third bay, however, was replaced in Ottoman 
times by a barrel-vault, carried on walls inserted between 
the piers, while in the eastern bay the vault is more like a 
barrel-vault with intersections. The two western bays ar 
vaulted somewhat differently and their supports are also 
different (pls. xxxvlI-xxXxVilI). The western bay consists 
of a pointed barrel-vault, with an intersection correspond- 
ing to a wide arched opening in the centre of the east wall 
(subsequently blocked) and framing a door on the west. 
The bay east of it comprises three groin-vaults separated 
by transverse arches springing from T-shaped pilasters 
built into the side walls. The height of the vaulting in this 
bay is also lower than that in the others. In its central bay 
there is a walled-up opening on the east similar to that on 
the west; this blocking appears to be medieval and con- 
tains a doorway. The other two bays are also blind to os 
and west; and, although the existence of straight joints 
around the west-facing arches on the east side of the bay 
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XXXII Acre: : 
cre: medieval vaults below the government prison, 


as excavated during the British Mandate. 


a se Ae 
ie that these too were originally open, 
side of the ee straight joints on the eastern 
plan was ance: by all. This raises the possibility that the 

While it a ed during construction. 
before rh oe that the two western bays were built 
others (cf. Stern 2000: colour pl. 1), itis unlikely 
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xxx1v Acre: prison courtyard under excavation in 1991. 
revealing remains of the medieval Hospital of St John 
(nos. 410-11). 


that there was any great interval between the construc- 
tion of the two parts. This is suggested first by the regular- 
ity of the overall plan (a double square, measured in round 
numbers of canes), which implies that the whole building 
was designed and probably set out before building work 
commenced; secondly because once the undercroft had 
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Acre: Old Serai (as-Saraya al-‘Atiqa), built over the 
basement of the church of St John (no. 410), seen from 
the south. 


been built it is likely that the builders would have followed 
normal medieval procedure and constructed the church 
itself by starting at the east end and working westwards; 
and thirdly by the lack of any visible vertical break in the 
masonry on the outside walls. Indeed, it is not at all clear 
why construction of the undercroft should have been 
started from the west, unless perhaps the eastern part 
of the site was still encumbered with the remains of an 
earlier building, perhaps an earlier church. At any rate, 
a change of design seems to have occurred between the 
fifth bay and the fourth, where a primary arrangement of 
composite reticulated piers and pilasters with transverse 
arches between them appears to have been incorporated 
into a solid wall. Two possible reasons for this change of 
plan may be suggested, namely the need to correct an 
error in the positioning of the pier and pilaster supports 
for the north nave arcade and to equalize the height of the 
bays to the east with that of the west bay. The solution 


























XXXVI Acre: Old Serai (as-Saraya al-‘Atiqa), built over the 
remains of the church of St John (no. 410), seen from 
the north. 


was to close off the east side of the fifth bay with a oo 
wall, providing an adequate foundation for the arcade ae 
allowing the height of the vault to be corrected to the eas 
of it. The builders then completed the eastern part of the 
undercroft with a series of simple groin-vaults carried on 
plain rectangular piers placed directly below the columns 
of the church above. The undercroft was initially open on 
the north and south, though some of the northern oe 
ings were later blocked with walls, sometimes sata 
a door. There also appears to have been no direct me 
communication between the undercroft and the chure 
above. . 
The excavations in the Serai combined with the . 
dence of the drawings of Gravier d’Ortiéres and wae : 
Mayr allow the general form of the church os ive 
be reconstructed. It was a three-aisled building © os 
bays, most likely with a chevet of three apses Lae 
the eastern bay of the undercroft. Where excavate a 
walls were 2.05-2.09 m thick. The nave arcades is o 
set out with arch centres of 6.68 m, the eguivalen 
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Xxxvil_ Acre, church of St John (no. 410): basement, second 


bay from the west, looking north. 





XXXVITI 


Acre, church of St John (no. 410): basement, door in 
the west wall of the western bay. 


aoe canes. They were supported on reused clas- 
peti eae two of which, some 0.86 m in diameter, 
fallen oe ie in the excavations where they had 
Site an e south arcade. In the same trench, in the 
ea i ans two of the column bases of the north 
thas: ! a robbed, as had most of the paving. The 
ca 4 inth for the base of the western termination 
heenahi arcade, however, was uncovered in another 
Sia, sii probably have supported an engaged 
aac. 1 aft and was flanked on its north side by 
which one ie would have carried the shaft from 
Wesel e diagonal ribs of the vault of the north- 
Cireanoridin, bares have sprung. The lower part of a 
ay Was ales 8 shaft in the north-west corner of the same 
double-ste rena set on a plain moulded base and 
thease it plinth; while in the south-west corner of 
remains (§ nly the lower part of the plinth of the shaft 

(Stern E and Abu-‘Ugsa 2004: 25-7, 53) (pl. 








Acre, church of St John (no. 410): south-west corner. 
showing the base of the corner-shalft. 


XXXIX 


xxx1x). Elsewhere it is likely that the aisle vaults would 
have sprung from triple shafts, each supporting one 
transverse and two diagonal ribs. The d’Ortieres drawing 
shows that the north aisle had a large window high up 
in each bay. 

One may only guess how the nave was vaulted. A plau- 
sible model, however, is provided by the somewhat later, 
though for its date old-fashioned, church of St Peter and 
St Paul in Famagusta, which is attributed to the reign of 
Peter I (1358-69) (Enlart 1987: 246-53). There the built 
cylindrical piers of the nave arcade supported triple shafts 
against the clearstory walls, from which the transverse 
and diagonal ribs of the nave vault sprang (fig. 9). In this 
church, as in the later St George of the Greeks (Enlart 
1987: 253-8), the clearstory was also supported by flying 
buttresses springing from piers standing on the wall-heads 
of the aisle. Three such piers seem to be illustrated on the 
drawing by d’Ortiéres, suggesting that the same arrange- 
ment may have existed in the church of St John. Two 
small capitals found in the excavations could have come 
from the aisles or the clearstory; both were painted (Ben- 
Dov 1999: fig. 21; Stern 2000: fig. p. 12; 2006: 59). The 
springing of a rib was also found, painted with a shield 
bearing a white cross on a red ground. Other fragments 
of capitals, abaci, bases and a rib boss, apparently found 
during the clearance of the vault, also seem likely to have 
come from the church (pls. xL-XLI). 

Excavation in the nave in 1995-6 uncovered traces 
of a pavement made of differently coloured marble flags, 
c.25 by 40 cm; most had been robbed out, except below 
the fallen columns. Fragments of window glass were also 
found, presumably from the clearstory, coloured light 
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9 Famagusta, church of St Peter and St Paul: reconstruction drawing by Camille Enlart (1899). 


green, olive green, brown, purple, light purple, pink, 
clear with a pinkish or yellowish undertone, dark blue 
and cobalt blue (Stern E 1999a: 11*-12*, 16-17, fig. 
19; 2004; 2005). Further work in 2003 in the eastern 
part of the Serai uncovered a 4 m length of the marble 
panelled screen separating the chancel from the north 
aisle (pls. xLII—xL111). In this area the floor was composed 
of marble and glazed tiles. Here the robbing of tiles had 
evidently occurred before the vaulting collapsed (Stern 
E 2004; 2005; Stern E and Abu-‘Ugsa 2004: 22-4), 
Unfortunately the east wall of the Serai cut off the chevet, 
which would have been supported by the eastern bay of 
the undercroft. The space available, however, suggests 
that it would have consisted of three apses, perhaps with 
sacristies occupying the space behind the smaller side 
apses. This, however, can only be verified by further 
excavation. 

The main door was in the centre of the west facade. 
Although the jambs do not survive, its black granite 
threshold is still in situ. Its rear-arch was 2.60 m wide and 
externally it was set in a splayed opening, 4.3 m wide, 
which survives only below the level of the chamfered 
plinth (pl. xL1v). Doubtless above the plinth there would 
have been a columned portico. The facade otherwise 
appears to have been plain, except for two shallow pilas- 
ters which rise from the plinth in positions corresponding 


to the termination of the nave arcades inside. Although 
what remains of the door is roughly at the level of the 
modern street, at the time when it was built it would have 
been some 4 m above ground level. Immediately outside 
it there was a platform carried on an arch, some 2.3m 
deep, which enclosed the door to the undercroft below 
(Stern E and Abu-‘Ugsa 2004: 25, 28-31, 56). It remains 
uncertain exactly how one gained access to the platform, 
and thence to the west door, though it seems likely to have 
been from the vault covering the street on the north side of 
the church. This vault was carried on a series of transverse 
arches supported on corbels between the church and the 
palais to the north (Stern 1999c: 14*; Stern E and a 
‘Ugsa 2004: 17, 34-5). The remains of another corbe. 
placed near the north end of the west front of the under- 
croft (Stern E and Abu-‘Ugsa 2004: 19, 38) suggests that 
the vaulting continued on this side too, at any rate as far 
as the west door. 

What survives of the church and its undercroft suggests 
that it was designed and built in a single operation — 
time in the early thirteenth century. This suggests ena : 
the twelfth-century church occupied the same position, 
even part of it, as seems likely, it would have been demo 
ished to make way for the new structure. 
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XLa-d A 
cre, church of St John (no. 410): capitals and bases from clearance of the basement. 





XLT 


Ac 
aa pai of St John (no. 410): roof boss from rib- 
- ound in clearance of the basement. 


The Hospital or Infirmary Building (no. 411) 


The domus informorum shown on the map of Paolino 
Veneto may be identified with a large structure, measuring 
some 22.5 m east-west by 27 m north-south, situated a 
little way south of the church (figs. 5 and 10). It consists 
of no more than a basement or undercroft, represented by 
three by four bays of groin-vaults supported on rectangu- 
lar piers similar to those of the church. It was surveyed by 
Kesten (1962a: 21-4; 1962b: 85 (no. 54); 1993: 73-81, 
maps 3, 20-3) and investigated further by M. Avissar and 
E. Stern in 1993-4. On the latter occasion the basement 
was found to be complete, but subdivided by walls of the 
Ottoman period (Avissar and Stern E 1996: 21; 1998: 
13-14). It is uncertain whether it stood alone or was part 
of a larger building; nor is it yet known what, if anything, 
remains of its upper floor, where the infirmary hall would 
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XLII 





XLID 


Acre, church of St John (ne. 410): marble screen 
separating the chancel from the north aisle, seen from 
south. 


doubless have been. Between the church and the infirmary 
Kesten also found a barrel-vault, which he interpreted as 
a gateway into the Hospitallers’ quarter (1962a: 21-4; 
1962b: 84~5 (no. 55); 1993: 77 (no. 3), map 21). Its size 
and alignment, however, suggest that it may have sup- 
ported a first-floor structure, perhaps a sacristy adjoining 
the south side of the church and possibly linking it at first- 
floor level with the infirmary. 












































Acre, church of St John (no. 410): marble screen separating the chancel from the north aisle, seen from north. 


The Conventual House of the Hospital 


The conventual buildings of the Hospital, constructed 
between 1192 and 1291, stood between the church and the 
town wall facing Montmusard to the north. The structural 
remains show a sequence of building carried out to what 
appears to have been a largely predetermined plan (fig. 8). 
The earliest standing structural element in this alee Is 
the town wall itself, which is probably Fatimid in pices 
though rebuilt in the twelfth century and no ao 
repaired after the siege. Excavation beside the nee 
west corner of Burj al-Khazna in 2000-1 showed it _ 
have been built over the remains of a rounded tower 
the Crusader period. This survived to the height of 2.8m 
and was built of large ashlars with drafted margins on . 
foundation of natural kurkar (Stern E 2007). Some / a 
west of Burj al-Khazna is a gate identifiable as that et : ; 
John mentioned in 1192. In its present form ees 
of a pointed-arched doorway just over a metre wide, Ce 
structed in drafted ashlar masonry, with a similar aan 
immediately above it accessed from a timber floor inset as 
in the entrance passage behind (pls. xLv-XLV1). There al 
evidently some form of structure in front of the gate, as we 
as a bridge across the ditch, as there are remains of ee 
to either side built in the same drafted masonry; eee 
these were subsequently incorporated into a tower 0 
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XLIV. Acre, 
re, church of St John (no. 410): west front, blocked west door with the arch enclosing the door to the basement below it. 


Hers vs iod. The likely course of a street that entered 
aa, x a os point in the twelfth century is indicated by 
from ee ably early Islamic in origin, which runs south 
The Paet below the later Hospitaller courtyard. 
this area ath pa of Hospitaller building activity in 
foiiecds e associated with the permission granted 
former stre ne Guy of Lusignan in 1192 to annexe the 
John. Man is Rh the gate of Our Lady and that of St 
belonged ie is the properties in this area probably already 
to the walls a sta though any buildings lying so close 
alter two ve re likely to have been in a poor state of repair 
grant, eae of bombardment during the siege. Guy’s 
Property aati allowed the order to consolidate their 
east-west fro ee a single building complex, extending 
StJohn and x oe al-Khazna to just west of the gate of 
church of St ie -south from the town wall almost to the 
the site ie n. In effect as the building work proceeded 
tures, so that - a have been cleared of all earlier struc- 
identifiable ae places the most recent preceding phases 
the Hellenisti rues archaeological excavation belong to 
The first . sium 

Was a ee a He new complex to be constructed 
standing i a hall-like structure, some 18 by 10 m, 
tion and orie Senne corner (pl. xLvI1). The posi- 
imply that it ation of this building, roughly NNE-SSW, 
ofthe fia ae it was built the general layout and extent 
Constructed anol had already been determined. It is 

oughout in fine ashlar. Its groin-vaulting 


springs from plain pilasters with moulded tops and the 
two bays are separated by a transverse arch. There are 
lancet windows in the north and west walls, a large and a 
smaller door in the east wall and a large two-wing door on 
the south. The latter, however, like the windows, was sub- 
sequently blocked. The purpose of this room is unknown. 
Probably it was no more than a storage vault, with more 
important functions being reserved for the upper floor. 
The second element to be built was a series of vaults 
which abut the north side of the two-bay structure and 
extend north to the town wall. The vaults are bisected by 
a sloping passage running east-west, which gave access 
from the street entering the city from Our Lady’s Gate 
to what would eventually be the central courtyard of 
the Hospitaller complex on the west. As the passage was 
inclined, it was possible to run another passage below 
its eastern end to provide access between the vaults to 
the north and south of it. The southern system of vaults 
comprises a block of groin-vaults, four by six bays. carried 
on rectangular piers. Overall this measures some 33.5 m 
east-west by 44.4 m north-south (15 by 20 canes), the 
centres of the vaults between the piers being 6.66 m (3 
canes) like those of the church. The external openings were 
all subsequently blocked with walls, some of them contain- 
ing a door or a grilled window. The floor of the vaults was 
found to be covered with a thick layer of white plaster on 
a bedding of stone chippings and a layer of ashes; it had 
been renewed several times (Avissar and Stern 1994: 
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10 Hospital and church of St John the Baptist (no. 410): plan (after IAA and Kesten 1962). 
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XLV Acre, Hospi 
sera es of St John: gate of St John, from the 


22). On i ; 
a this block was adjoined by another 
built with one bays, somewhat irregular on plan and 
and transvers posite reticulated piers and with pilasters 
room was ce ee between the bays. The floor of this 
vaults and ae : : m lower than that of the adjoining 
its walls Ron ut down to bedrock. It had no openings in 
of this space as ieee door on the south. The identification 
of sockets on se prison seems to be confirmed by a series 
rings for pera walls, which appear to have held metal 
block of vaults ing up prisoners (Stern 2006: 58-9). The 
Comprised a a. oe north side of the east-west passage 
in parallel sai of six barrel-vaulted rooms, constructed 
extended some ca arched openings between them. This 
™ south from th m west from Burj al-Khazna and 17-27 
to the tower e town wall, Below the eastern vault, next 
The third was a large cistern. 
Comprised ee of the complex (phase 3 on fig. 10) 
courtyard on mi dies of buildings set around an open 
northern part of ties side of the groin-vaulted block. The 
South. The east e court was some 4 m higher than the 
ern part was paved with beaten earth and 









































































































































xLv1_ Acre, Hospital of St John: gate of St John, from the inside. 





Acre, Hospital of St John: vaulted building at the south- 
west corner of the complex, looking north. 


XLVII 


s, but no defined floor was found on the 
west. Remains of some plastered drains were found leading 
into the main drain below the courtyard (sce below). On 
the north side and in the south-west corner were wells, 
each 4.5 m deep and associated with pools and troughs: 
the northern one is identified as Crusader, and the other as 
early Islamic (Avissar and Stern 1994: 22). 

The southern side of the courtyard was closed off by a 
hall of eight bays (two by four), which was cleared of the 
debris filling it in 1955-64 (Goldmann 1975: 21; 1987: 
8-13). It is often referred to as the ‘refectory’, though 


stone chipping 
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there is no certain evidence to support such an attribution 
and it is clear in any case that the principal living space 
would have been on the floor above. Internally it meas- 
ured 15.1-15.2 m by 30.9-31.2 m with walls 2.1 m thick 





xLvitt Acre, Hospital of St John: north-eastern corner of the 
‘refectory’, showing its abutment with the earlier 
eastern range (and later water channels associated 


with its subsequent use as a cistern). 





XLIxX Acre, Hospital of St John: ‘refectory’ interior, looking west. 


on the east and 3.0-3.3 m elsewhere. In its north-east 
corner it may be seen to abut the south-west corner of the 
earlier groin-vaulted block (pl. xivi11). The internal space 
is enclosed by heavy rib-vaults, which spring from three 
massive cylindrical piers (diameters 2.35 m) with moulded 
capitals and from moulded consoles set into the walls (pls. 
XLIX-LI). The two single-rib consoles in the two eastern 
corners of the room are each decorated with a fleur-de-lys 
(pls. L11a—b). The hall was entered from the courtyard 
by two large doorways in its north wall (2.25 and 2.34 
m wide), rebated internally and with recessed external 
surrounds; there is also a smaller door, 1.66 m wide with 
chamfered arrises, opening in the east wall and another, 
2 m wide with recessed surrounds, opening in the west. 
Natural lighting was provided by four splayed-arched 
openings high up in the south wall, and one in the second 
bay from the east in the north wall. A well-head is recessed 
in the north wall in the third bay from the east. The style 
of the vaulting, which is comparable to that found in “Atlit 
(Pilgrims’ Castle) and Montfort Castle, suggests a date of 
construction no earlier than the 1220s or 1230s (Jacoby Z 
1982c: 125, fig. 11; Jacoby D 2005: 76-7). In the late thir- 
teenth century the four eastern bays were converted into a 
cistern by inserting walls and alow vault supporting a new 
floor at the level of the spring of the rib-vaults, accessed by 
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L ‘ ; 
Acre, Hospital of St John: ‘refectory’ interior, looking east. 


ce aaa through the north wall of the north-east 
viii; evn was lined with hydraulic mortar and fed 
The ‘bas ater by pipes and shafts inserted into the walls. 
courtyard ement of the building on the west side of the 
inaccessible, at present filled with debris and is therefore 
and up to 60 : appears to be some 16 m wide overall 
basement fro = length. Two doorways opened into the 
first floor al ee courtyard. Part of the east wall of the 
buildings a So survives, facing into an area of domestic 
internal nas the Sufis’ Zawiya ash-Shadhiliya. The 
With triple : - of this wall has three clustered capitals 
ably of “iid on and the springing of moulded ribs, prob- 
Pls. xxvrab; pro hegpenertaye date (Folda 1977: 277, 
LIN). At the n a 491, fig. 336; Stern E 2000: 10) (pl 
Ottoman rds end of this, incorporated within a later 
tower, com ee mare the Pemaiis of a Crusader latrine 
equipped - en a high rib-vaulted room at ground level, 
in four rows ; arty “Ave stone-seated latrines, arranged 
Vaulted pit bei which discharged directly into a barrel- 
Toom ue ee LIV). A door in the east wall of the 
eading down t g the latrines gave access to a mural stair 
0 a postern gate into the bottom of the ditch 



























































tI Acre, Hospital of St John: ‘refectory’, triple console carrying 
the transverse and diagonal ribs. 


beside St John’s Gate. There appears to have been another 
set of latrines on the floor above, discharging through 
shafts inside the walls into the same underground pit. The 
latrines on the upper floor, however, would have been 
fewer in number, as there were none in the centre of the 
room: quite possibly there was also a distinction of rank 
between those alowed to use them and those consigned 
to use the smellier if more sociable ones at ground level. 
From the pit, which was paved with a sloping flagged 
floor, the liquid matter would have seeped out through 
low openings in its north and east sides into an ashlar-built 
barrel-vaulted drain which ran out into the town ditch. 
The remaining solid matter would presumably have been 
removed by hand from time to time by the same route. The 
drain also connected towards the south with an earlier, 
possibly originally pre-Crusader stone-lined and lintelled 
drain. This ran south below the courtyard and ‘refectory’ 
hall, thereafter following the street in front of the west 
facade of St John’s church before diverging south-cast 
towards the harbour. In the winter months this would also 
have carried away rainwater from the courtyard. In a sub- 
sequent period, apparently still in the thirteenth century. a 
timber mezzanine floor was inserted into the lower latrine 
room, supported on stone corbels, and the vaulting ribs 
above it, which were not bonded with the vault, were 
removed. (For analysis of parasites found in the latrines, 
see Mitchell and Stern 1 999; 2001.) 

The north side of the courtyard was enclosed by a 
continuation of the series of vaults built against the town 
wall (pl. Lv). These were three storeys high. The two 
eastern ones contained barrel-vaulted cisterns on their 
lower storeys, while the third on the west represented 
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Lita—b 


respectively. 


the passsage to St John’s Gate. Above the cistern was a 
floor stacked with sugar vessels, laid in layers separated 
by straw, all of which had been burnt. A staircase on the 
south led up to the second floor. This does not survive, but 
architectural fragments from it include a rib boss deco- 
rated with an acanthus rosette and several stones bearing 
traces of painting (Stern 1999c: 13*-1 4*; 2006: 56). 

The former existence of a sumptuously constructed and 
decorated upper floor is attested not only by surviving 
architectural pieces from it found in the excavations but 
also by a series of arches some 3.6 m deep that were con- 
structed around the sides of the courtyard in a later build- 
ing phase (pls. Lv1-L1x). This evidently supported a gallery 
which provided access to the various parts of the complex 
at first-floor level and was itself accessed from the courtyard 
by a monumental Staircase on its eastern side. By the time 
that the stair and gallery were built, the area between the 
initial south-eastern two-bay hall and the ‘refectory’ would 
have been filled in with another building. 





ers 
Acre, Hospital of St John: ‘refectory’, consoles decorated with fleurs-de-lys at the north-east (a) and south-east (b) corn 


Among the later additions to the complex visible at aa 
level was the vaulting of the street between St John’s churc 
and the south side of the conventual complex to provide first- 
floor access between the two, and its provision with en 
on the west (Stern 2006: 59) (pl. Lx). The vault is mentione 
in the document of 1252 which permitted the gating of the 
street. Kesten also identified the foundation of the Sen 
mosque as remains of a tower added to the Sue one 
corner of the Hospital complex, though this remains to 
confirmed (1962b: 96; cf. Petersen 2001: 83-4). ‘ 

Evidence of Mamluk destruction was found th sees 
the excavations. In the northern part of the ‘pillared - Bs 
thick ash deposit was found below the fallen deen ; : 
the vault (Avissar and Stern E 1996: 20-1; 1 te the 
Evidence of deliberate destruction was also found ei 4%); 
southern part of the same structure (Stern E 1999c: : fhe 
while the street between the conventual complex an a 
church was found to be blocked with collapsed aa 
containing thirteenth-century pottery (Stern E 2007). 
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Lilia i insi 
Acre, Hospital of St John: inside face of the east wall of the west range. 


Epigraphy 


Various tomb inscriptions were found in the clearance 
of the crypt of the church of St John. Others relating to 
Hospitallers also been have been found in Acre, though 
their precise provenance is not always known. Some may 
have come, for example, from the Hospitallers’ cemetery 
of St Michael (no. 437). The epitaphs include those of 
the treasurer, Peter of Campinolles: anno : ab : incarnati 
/ o(n)e d(omi)ni : m®:ce’:vi . xv’ : k(a)l(endas) / nov(em) 
br(is) : o[b]iit : fr(ater) : pet(rus) / de : campaignolis : / the- 
saurarius ac / con(ensis) : 0: homo q(uji fo} : me / [a]spicis 
quod : es (On 16 October, Ap 1206, died Brother Peter of 
Campinolles, treasurer of Acre. 0 man who looks on me, 
what you are...) (Clermont-Ganneau 1880: 11, 151-2; de 
Sandoli 1974: 302-3, no. 405; Pringle 2007a: 192, no. 
1); the master, Peter of Vieille Bride, found in the crypt of 
the church of St John in 1962: 7 anno: ab: incarnacione : 
domini : m:ce:x:l:ii : obit : frater : petrus : de : veteri : brivato 
: / octavus : magister : sancte : domus : hospitalis : ierusalem 
: post : occupationem : sanc / te : terre : xv: k(a)l(enda)s : 





LuIb A . 
Cre, Hospital of St John: triplex capital on inside face of 


the east wall of the west range. 
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ae : SS a OS: 


Liv Acre, Hospital of St John: latrines. 


octobris : cuius : a(n)i(m)a : requiescat : in : pace : amen @ 
cuius : tempore : com[es] / montis : fortis : et : alii: barones : 
francie : a captivitate : babilonie : liberati : fuerunt : du[m : ric] 
/ardus : comes : [cor Jnubie : caf. str Jum: erigeret : ascalone : (In 
AD 1242 died Brother Peter of Vieille Bride, eighth master 
of the Holy House of the Hospital of Jerusalem after the 
occupation of the Holy Land, on 17 September. May his 
soul rest in peace. Amen. In his time the count of Montfort 
and other barons of France were freed from captivity 
in Cairo, while Richard, earl of Cornwall, was building 
the castle in Ascalon) (Goldmann 1962a: 1962c; 1993: 
27: de Sandoli 1974: 303-4, no. 406: Prawer 1980b: 
223-4 n.17; Pringle 2007a: 193-4, no. 2); the treasurer, 
Thomas Mausu: [+] ici gist : frere : to/ mas : mausu : tresori 
/ er: d(e) : lospital : s : iohn / q(uji : trepassa : le : i + ior: / 
d(e) : septe(m)b(re) : la(n) : d(e): li(n)car(nation) / th(es)u 
‘crist: m°: ce: Ixxv’ : / priez : tuit : p(or) : sarme: (Here lies 
Brother Thomas Mausu, treasurer of the Hospital of St 
John, who died on 1 September ap 1275. May all pray for 
his soul) (Clermont-Ganneau 1894: 276-7, no. 2: 1897: 
pl. 47; de Sandoli 1974: 313—] 4, no. 416; Pringle 2007a: 
198-9, no. 7); and another unidentifiable one, found in 
the crypt of the church in 192] (Pringle 2007a: 208, no. 








































































































































































































14). There is also another inscription which appears to 
relate to some building work undertaken by the Hospital 
and mentioning by name Hugh Revel and William de 
Scorcellis : [+] ceste : ofeuvre fu faite en lan de lin] / carng- 
cion ih(esu) cfrist mcc...] / agathe : auge[...] / hugue ie 
.. .guill] / aume destor[sellis...] / comence ord]. a ({+] This 
[work was erected in the year of the in]carnation of ri 
C[hrist ...) (Schumacher 1888b: 140; de Sandoli 19 
316, no. 418: Pringle 2007a: 205-7, no. 13). A lead os 
of the master Josbert has also been found in Acre Locate 
D 1981: 83-5, pl. 17.1-2); and a series of masonry mar ; 
has been recorded on the buildings of the conventua 
complex (Stern 2000: 12). 


Relics 


The body of the Blessed Gerard (d. 1120) had a 
transferred from Jerusalem to the Hospitaller aaa 
Manosques, presumably by way of Acre, by pe $29) 
Hospitaller relics in Acre were evidently lost in 2001: 
(Luttrell 1988: 138-9; 1989: 9-10, 45; Jacoby D 

115; see also Vol. 111, p. 205). 
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'V Acre, Hospital of St John: north side of courtyard. 


seo 19.5.1979, 16.12.1979, 23.4,1980, 
oe 28.5.1984, 7-8.4.1995, 10.10.1991, 
: ‘7.1994, 27.4.1995, 26.6.2000, 8.12.2002 
4.7.2003, 25.1.2006. | 
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Raynaud, 123, 124-7); Pozza, 386-7, no. 3 (1260); Riley-Smith 
and Riley-Smith, 175-6 (1222); RRH, 12-13, no. 57 (1110): 38, 
no. 155 (1135); 64-5, no. 256 (1149): 80, no. 311 (1155): 85, 
no. 330 (1158/9); 108, no. 416 (1165); 142, no. 532 (1175); 
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LVII 


Acre, Hospital of St John: the restored monumental staircase from the courtyard. 





Acre (St John the Baptist, nos. 410-11) 
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LVI 





LIX” Acre i 
ie day of St John: west side of courtyard under 
‘dation, with remains of prison above. 


169, no. 640 
(1192); 199. 
923 (1219); 
ho. 987 


(1184); 169-70, no. 642 (1185); 186, no. 698 
coe (1194); 208, no. 783 (1201); 245-6, no. 
(ne, _ 945 (1221); 253, no. 959 (1222); 260, 
ue oe fee 1036 (1232); 271, no. 1038 (1232); 
no. 1209 (1982) 35); 315-16, no. 1200 (1252); 318-19, 

); 330, no. 1258 (1257); 336, no. 1285 (1260); 


Acre, Hospital of St John: courtyard seen from the north. 





Lx Acre: western gate closing the street between the Hospital 
and the church of St John (no. 410), looking south. 


349-50, no. 1334 (1264); 358, no. 1373 (1271); 359, no. 1378 
(1271); RRH Ad, 40, no. 618a (1182); 48, no. 716a (1193); 61, 
nos. 949a, 959a (1222); 64, no. 1036a (1232); 67, no. 1080a 
(1238); 74, no. 1215a (1254); 80, no. 1283a (1259); 89, no. 
1339a (1265); 90, no. 1344a (1266); 91, no. 1363a (1268): 
99, nos. 1436a-1437b (1280); 99-100, no. 1442a (1260): 
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103, no. 1501b (1290): Tafel and Thomas, 111, 32, no. 343 
(1260); Templar of Tyre, §§38~9 (274-5) (1256-8), §49-50 
(285-6) (1258), §177 (413) (1282), §199 (435) (1285), §232 
(468) (1288), §245 (481) (1290), §254 (490) (1291), §262 
(498) (1291), §266 (502) (1291) (ed. Minervini, 66, 72, 158, 
168, 190, 200, 207, 216, 222; Raynaud, 152, 155, 212, 218, 
232-3, 239-40, 243, 249, 253); Theodoric (1172), x~ (CCCM, 
CXXXIX, 186: PPTS, v, 59). 


Holy Land maps: Matthew Paris Bp (1250-9: Ia maison de 
l'hospital seint lohan); c (1250-9: la maisun de I’hospital). Acre 
maps: Sanudo-Vesconte A (c.1320: Custodia hospitalis, hos- 
pitale); cDE (1320s: custodia hospitalariorum, hospitale); Pietro 
Vesconte (1320s: custodia hospitalariorum, hospitale); Paolino 
Veneto asc (1323: p(orta) hosp(italis), hospitale, ecc(lesia), 
dom(us) infirmo(rum)). 


Amadi c.1550: 187-8; Anon 1958; d’Arvieux 1717: 1, 272: 
1735; Avissar and Stern 1994; 1996; 1998; Avrahami 2002; 
Bagatti 1971a: 163, fig. 131; Benard 1621: 108; Ben-Dov 
1999, fig. 21; Benvenisti 1970: 84, 105-9, figs.; Bronstein 
2005: 7, 8, 12-14, 17, 40-41, 48, 51, 54, 55-6, 58-9, 62, 
77, 99, 112-13, 128, 140, 146-54; de Bruyn 1698: 307; 
1702: 226; Calano 1980: 21, 23-4, 26-7, figs. 13, 14-19, 32; 
Celebi 1648-50: 37-9; Clermont-Ganneau 1880: 11, 151-2; 
1894: 276-7, no. 2; 1897: pl. 47; Conder 1880: 101; Conder 
and Kitchener 1881: 1, 163; Delaville le Roulx 1904: 116-17, 
150, 151, 158, 185-7, 205, 226, 431; Dichter 1973: 55-6, 
58, 113-15; 1979a: 47-57; Enlart 1925: 11, 10, 24-8, pls. 
55-6 (figs. 55, 56-7); Favreau-Lilie 1989: 400-2, 406, 410, 
415: Folda 1976: 42-6; 1977: 277-8, pls. xxvi; 2005: 61, 
76. 80, 102, 168, 183, 184, 274, 282, 358, 388, 399, 491, 
501, 580 n.285, fig. 336, maps 8A and B; Goldmann 1959: 
1962a; 1962b; 1962c; 1966; 1967; 1974; 1975; 1976; 1987; 
1988; 1993: 25-7; Hamilton 1980: 107, 150 nn.4 & 6, 300, 
301-4; Jacoby D 1979: 4, 12.58, 24, 29, 30, 44, fig. 4; 1981: 
83-5, pl. 17.1-2; 1989a: 200-4; 1989b: 99; 2001: 110, 
113, 115; 2004: 111, 112, 113, 133 n.117; 2007: Jacoby Z 
1982c: 124-5, figs. 108, 111, 113; Johns 1934: 294; Kesten 
1962a: 21-4, pl.; 1962b: 83-6, 96; 1993: 73-81, maps 3, 
20-23: King 1931: 170-1, 290, pl. opp. p. 298; Kislev 2002; 
Ladoire 1720: 283; Laffi 1683; Lange 1965: 57-63, figs. 
24-8: Ludolf of Sudheim 1336-41a: 340: 1336—-41b: 53; 
Luttrell 1988: 138-43; 1994: 66-7 n.16; 1998: Makhouly 
1941: 34, 44, 75-80, figs. 8, 14, pl. vi; Makhouly and Johns 
1946: 34, 44, 77-81, figs, 8, 14, pl. vi; Mariti 1769: 11, 72-4: 
Maundrell 1697a: 428: 1697b: 73: Mayr 1782: 56; Mitchell 
2004: 18-19, 79-81, 82~3; Mitchell and Stern 1999; 2001; 
Murphy-O’Connor 1998: 156-9: Nau 1697: 649; Nicholson 
2001a: 26, 27, 34, 37-8, 89, pl. 2; Pococke 1743: m, 52: 
Philippe 1669: 71; Prag 2002: 284; Prawer 1975: 11, 297, 
369, 371, 479, 549; 1980b: 223-4: Pringle 2007a: 192-4, 
nos. 1-2; 198-9, no. 7; 205-8, nos. 13-14; 2007b: 120, 
127-30, figs. 4, 19-12: Quaresmi 1639a: 11, 675: 1639b: 422: 
Rey 1878: 140-1; 1883: 467-8: 1888; Riley-Smith 1967: 66, 
177, 179-80, 185, 235, 239, 246, 247-9, 251-4, 258-9, 
331, 332, 337-40, 405-10, 430: 2001; Robinson 1856: 96, 


100; Réhricht 1887b: 250, 304, 306, 307, 308; 1898: 471, 
546, 851, 854-6, 866, 899, 903, 983, 991, 1023: Rustum 
1926; de Sandoli 1974: 302-4, nos. 405-6; 313-14, no. 416: 
316, no. 418; Sandys 1615: 205; Schaffer 2002; Schumacher 
1888b: 140; Sharon 1997: 28, 59-61; Stern E 1998; 1999a: 
11*-12*, 16-17, fig. 19; 1999c; 2000; 2002; 2004; 2005: 
2006; 2007; Stern E and Abu-‘Ugsa 2004; de Thévenot 1687: 
1, 211; 1727: 11, 668; Vilnay 1978: 402. 


No.412 House of the Sisters of St John 
1567.2587 (?) 


History 


In the twelfth century the Hospital in Jerusalem had 
contained both brothers and sisters, but in August 1219 
there is a reference in Acre to a ‘house of the Hospital in 
which live the sisters of the Hospital’ (Cart. des Hosp., 01, 
261, no. 1656; RRH, 245-6, no. 923). This suggests that 
by 1219 the sisters had become established in a separate 
canonry. The charter in question indicates that it lay on 
the south side of a house that Guy de Ronay leased from 
the Hospital. The properties to east and west of the rented 
house were occupied respectively by the lady of Gibelet 
(Jubail) and the viscountess of Nephin (‘Anfa), raising 
the possibility that they may also perhaps have had some 
connection with the sisters. Guy de Ronay’s own house 
lay on the north side of the rented one. It was bounded 
on the north by a street running east-west between the 
Hospitaller compound on the east and the street leading 
to New Gate on the west, on the north side of which were 
various properties, subsequently acquired by the Hospital. 
between it and the old town wall facing Montmusard (see 
nos. 410-11 above). This allows the general position of 
the sisters’ house to be established a short distance west of 
the Hospitaller palais. 

The establishment of a separate canonry for the sisters 
implies that they would have had an independent source 
of income. Nothing is known of their endowment, though. 
as Jonathan-Riley Smith has argued (2004: 763-4), their 
need of one could well explain why the order was so keen 
to take possession of the abbey of St Lazarus of Bethany 0 
the 1250s (see no. 417). 


Sources 


923 
Cart. des Hosp., 11, 261, no. 1656 (1219); RRH, 245-6, n° 
(1219). 


Folda 2005: 183; Riley-Smith 1967: 241; 2004: 763-4. 
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No.413 The Hospitallers’ Auberge in 
Montmusard 1569.2592 (?) 


History 


The alberga or auberge of the Hospital in Acre is first 
mentioned in a charter of October 1230, by which the 
Teutonic Order disposed of a house and a partly vacant 
plot (gastina) in Acre to the abbey of St Mary in the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat. The house was located near the sea in the 
lower part of the street (platea) leading to the Chain. The 
gastina, on the other hand, was 


contiguous on the east with the gastina of Lord Haymo, German 
knight [acting for the Teutonic Order]; to the west is the public 
street that leads to the alberga of the Hospital of St John; to the 
south is an alley (viculus); to the north it is contiguous with the 
court (curia) of the Lord Archbishop of Nazareth. (Strehlke, 57-8, 
no. 73; cf. 58-60, no. 74; Delaborde, 97-9, no. 47; RRH, 267, 
nos. 1020-1) 


The palace of the archbishop of Nazareth (no. 427) would 
probably have been located near his pro-cathedral, the 
church of St Mary of the Knights (no. 426), perhaps on its 
south side. This church stood north-west of the cathedral 
ofthe Holy Cross (no. 371), between it and the Hospital. It 
would appear therefore that the auberge mentioned in this 
document lay on the east or south-east side of the Hospital 
compound itself; most likely it formed part of it, but ifit was 
detatched it would perhaps have stood somewhat south of 
the baths of St John. 

The word auberge (alberga, herberge) can mean both a 
nal See and a lodging. In the case of the 
a 2 allers it appears to refer specifically to the lodging 
a pia brothers, under the command of the 
eae shales 1980: 332; Riley-Smith 2004: 762). 
saliend aah of 1230 the lodging in question was 
a the uilding in the old city of Acre (Jacoby 2005: 
howere. ' pace Riley-Smith 2004: 761). The auberge, 
ms ed aes be wherever the convent were camping 
Senet a aoe 1262, for example, the chapter- 
nies Me eld at the Hospital's auberges (as herberges, 
Vigne Ae S Hear Caesarea and Jaffa and in Acre at the 
S700 outside the city (Cart. des Hosp., 111, 43-4, 
earlier ae ing, Rule, 53). The master and convent had 
1242 and 1 Fite (se herbergerent) at the New Vineyard in 
Ded ns (Philip of Novara, §127 (223) (ed. Melani, 
(283) as cae 127); Templar of Tyre, §44 (280), §47 
153,154 12 5) (ed. Minervini, 68, 70, 72; Raynaud, 

Sometir. Me 
thie’ A 1230, the auberge in Acre itself was 
cated as hosp; ¢ old city to Montmusard, where it is indi- 
and as paren hospitalis on Pietro Vesconte’s maps 

r)ges hospitalis on those by Paolino Veneto 


and located south of the church of St Lazarus (no. 418) 
and east of St Brigid’s (no. 398) (figs. 1-2, pls. v—vi1). It is 
uncertain exactly when this happened, though the earli- 
est references to the auberge being in Montmusard date 
from the 1260s. Brother John the Auberger (I‘aubergere). 
who appeared as a witness in April 1239, could therefore 
have held his office either in the old city or in Montmusard 
(Strehlke, 69, no. 87; Cart. des Hosp., 11, 565, no. 2224; 
RRH, 284, no. 1091; cf. Riley-Smith 1967: 309-10), The 
Hospitallers had already had an interest in Montmusard in 
1212, however, when they took possession of the proper- 
ties there of Aymar, lord of Caesarea, as pledge for a loan 
(Cart. des Hosp., 11, 150, no. 1400; Delaville le Roulx, 
‘Inventaire’, 77, no. 207; RRH Ad, 57, no. 859b). In May 
1255, the then lord of Caesarea, John Laleman, sold this 
property to the Hospital for 1,500 bezants, to be divided 
between various endowments. Although it is uncertain 
exactly where it lay, it comprised a court, an open plot, 
some houses, a bakery and a mill, and was surrounded 
by other properties belonging to Arab Christians (Cart. des 
Hosp., u, 779-81, no. 2732; 867, no. 2914 (1259/60); 
Delaville le Roulx, ‘Inventaire’, 97, no. 320; RRH, 324-5, 
no. 1234; RRH Ad, 80, no. 1281a (1259/60): Jacoby D 
1989a: 204). In April 1260, the Hospital also received 
the gift of another property in Montmusard belonging to 
the knight John Grifus and his wife Agatha. The location 
is again uncertain, save that it was beside a tower known 
as the ‘dove-cote’ and was bounded on the north and west 
by streets of cauldron-makers and on the east by a street of 
biscuit-makers (Cart. des Hosp., 11, 868-8, no. 2949; RRH, 
338, no. 1291). It is not impossible that the acquisition of 
these properties was connected with the development of 
the auberge. By 1276, the auberge and conventual house 
were clearly separate buildings, for the chapter-general of 
that year decreed that when a donat was made a brother 
and received his robe ‘he should come straight from the 
bath to our house or to the auberge (herbergerie)’ (Cart. des 
Hosp., 111, 229, no. 3396, §19 (1276); King, Rule, 77-8). 
The auberge in Montmusard evidently contained a dor- 
mitory (Cart. des Hosp., 11, 538, no. 2213, §11 (esgarts): 
King, Rule, 153), as well as individual chambers or cells 
for at least some of the brothers. The chapter-general of 
1262, for example, laid down that the marshal could put 
the brothers in the auberge on water rations ( for being late 
for or missing matins), but the other bailiffs could only do 
so if they went and looked for the missing brothers in their 
lodgings (par les ostelz) (Cart. des Hosp., 11, 45, no. 3039. 
§5; King, Rule, 54). Similarly, the 1265 chapter-general 
ordained that bailiffs who came from overseas should 
be without bailiwicks for their first year and lodge in the 
dormitory at the auberge, unless the marshal allowed 
them to lodge in his chamber (Cart. des Hosp.. 111, 119, no. 
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3180, §4: King, Rule, 69 (1265)). The statutes of 1288 
also allowed the brothers to drink in the dormitory of 
the auberge in certain circumstances (Cart. des Hosp., 111, 
525-9, no. 4022, §9; King, Rule, 90; Riley-Smith 2004: 
762), contrary to other statutes which state that eating 
and drinking were only permissible in the refectory of the 
palais within the old city (Cart. des Hosp., 1, 36, no. 1193. 
§8 (1206); 11, 227-8, no. 3396, §9 and §13 (1270); 
525-9, no. 4022, §9 (1288); 540, no. 2213, §27 (esgarts); 
560, no. 2213, §135 (usances); King, Rule, 47, 75-6, 90, 
157, 201). 

Very possibly some of the individual rooms in the auberge 
were made by dividing up the dormitory with timber parti- 
tions; but if there were partitions, it seems that they could 
on occasion be dismantled, allowing the room to be used 
as a single space. This may have been what happened in 
1286, after the coronation of Henry II of Cyprus, when 
grand festivities were held for two weeks in the Herberge de 
l’Ospitau in Acre, ‘where there was a very large hall’ (ou il 
y avait .i. moult grant palais). The entertainments included 
tournements and re-enactments of the Round Table and 
the queen of the Amazons, in which knights dressed up as 
ladies and fought each other (Templar of Tyre, §203 (439) 
(ed. Minervini, 170; ed. Raynaud, 220)). No doubt the 
brothers would have had to vacate the building while such 
activities took place. The Templar of Tyre, who describes 
these events, also writes at a later point: 


The Hospital of St John was well established with towers and fine 
palaces, but it was in the middle of the city; and there was another 
place, called the Herberge. in which there was a very noble hall 
(palais), very long and very fine, which was 150 [330 m] canes 
in length and had a large enclosed courtyard ... in which the 
marshal and the convent of the Hospital used to lodge. (Templar 
of Tyre. §266 (502) (ed. Minervini, 222; ed. Raynaud, 253)) 


The length of the building given here is clearly exag- 
gerated, for 150 canes (330 m) would stretch half way 
across Montmusard even at its widest part. In comparison, 
Westminster Hall, built by William II Rufus in the 1090s 
and in its time one of the largest halls in Europe, measured 
only 73.2 by 20.6 m (Brown, Colvin and Taylor 1963: 
45-7, figs. 9-10). It may be therefore that the dimension 
of 150 canes refers to the circumference of the complex, 
such as one could arrive at by walking around it: if square, 
for instance, such an area would measure 82.5 mon each 
side. 

The auberge also contained a chapel (Cart. des Hosp., 11, 
556, no, 2213, §119 (usances): King, Rule, 191), whose 
fittings appear to have been portable, accompanying the 
brothers on campaign (Cart. des Hosp., 11, 227 n. 1 (1270); 
King, Rule, 74-5, §4a; Riley-Smith 2004: 762-3; compare 
the portable chapel of the count of Nevers, no. 378). In 
Acre, however, it is uncertain which of the monastic hours 


the brothers from the auberge had to attend in the church 
and which in their own chapel, or even whether there was 
a consistent rule at all. The clause in the usances relating 
to the disciplining of those who arrived late for matins, 
for example, states that the officer who stood outside the 
church with a lantern to see who was late could be the 
master, the marshal or one of the other bailiffs, and that 
the marshal could exercise the same control and impose 
the same punishment in the auberge (Cart. des Hosp., 1, 
556, no. 2213, §119; King, Rule, 191). This would seem 
to imply that the brothers might attend matins either in 
the church or in the chapel in the auberge. Since all meals 
had to be taken in the refectory, however, it seems likely 
that all the daytime services would normally have been in 
the church and only matins and lauds in the auberge (cf. 
Riley-Smith 2004: 763). 


Sources 


Cart. des Hosp., 11, 150, no. 1400 (1212); 227 n.1 (1270); 538, 
no. 2213, §11 (esgarts); 556, no. 2213, §119 (usances); 565. 
no. 2224 (1239); 779-81, no. 2732 (1255); 867, no, 2914 
(1259/60); 868, no. 2949 (1260); 111, 45, no. 3039, §5 (1262): 
77, no. 3075, §5 (1263); 119, no. 3180, §4 (1265); 229, no. 
3396, §19 (1276); 525-9, no. 4022, §9 (1288); Delaborde, 
97-9, no. 47 (1230); Delaville le Roulx, ‘Inventaire’, 77, no. 207 
(1212); 97, no. 320 (1255); King, Rule, 54 (1262), 67 (1263): 
69 (1265), 74-5 (1270), 77-8 (1276), 90 (1288), 153 (esgarts). 
191 (usances); RRH, 267, nos. 1020-1 (1230); 284, no. 1091 
(1239); 324, no. 1234 (1255); 338, no. 1291 (1260): RRH 
Ad, 57, no. 859b (1212); 80, no. 1281a (1259/60); Strehlke. 
57-60, nos. 73—4 (1230); 69, no. 87 (1239); Templar of Tyre, 
§203 (439) (1286), §266 (502) (1291) (ed. Minervini. 170, 
222; ed. Raynaud, 220, 253). 


Acre maps: Sanudo-—Vesconte AcDE (c.1320: hospiciu(m) ne 
pitalis); Pietro Vesconte AcDE (1323: hospiciu(m) hospitalis): 
Paolino Veneto asc (1323: alb(er) ges hospitalis). 


Jacoby D 2005: 80, 102-5; Rey 1883: 468, 469; Riley-Smith 
1967: 99, 191, 246, 247-50, 267, 390-10, 315: 2005: 
761-3. 


No. 414 Nunnery Church of St John of the 
Greeks 1571.2589 (?) 


History 
e recorded 


On 4 August 1273, the burgess court in Acr 
(au rabat) 


the sale of an inherited property in Montmusard 
by the Syrian Christian lady Sit Lehoue to Lady sabe 
the daughter of George (Favreau-Lilie, ‘Teutonic Sane 
282-3; Predelli, 66-7, no. 62). This was located on the 
south side of the street leading to the church of St George ° 
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the Greeks (no. 406) and on the east side of another street 
running north-south. To the south it adjoined the house 
of the Greek nuns of St John of the Greeks (saint Johan des 
Grifons) and on the east it partly bordered a vacant plot 
belonging to a Greek priest named Joseph. Although these 
details provide few clues as to precisely where the church 
of St John lay, one clue is provided by the fact that the 
property was leased from the churches of St Antony (no. 
396) and St Sergius (no. 444). Since the former is known 
to have stood next to the town wall in the south-eastern 
corner of Montmusard, beside the gate of the same name, it 
seems probable that St John of the Greeks also stood in this 
general area. Whether St George of the Greeks lay to the 
east or to the west of it, however, is not recorded. 


Sources 


Favreau-Lilie, ‘Teutonic knights’, 283 (1273); Predelli, 66-7, 
no. 62 (1273). 


Favreau-Lilie 1982: 273, 275: Jacoby D 1993: 86. 


No.415 Parish Church of St Laurence of the 
Genoese 15671.25851 


History 


A Precondition for the assistance of the seventy Genoese 
vege helped Baldwin I to capture the city of Acre in 
Hts : Hohe that the Genoese should receive in perpe- 
fine ‘ of the revenues taken from sea-borne imports 
rox ae of Acre, a church in the city, and jurisdiction 
details oe (vicus). William of Tyre, who relates these 
ing the pai to have seen a copy of a charter record- 
ts Baia (ch. x, 27 (28) (CCCM, Lx111, 486-7; 
(RHC Occ es and Krey, 1, 454-5); cf. Caffaro, xxV1 
cone Bee Copies of other subsequent charters 
and elsewh aldwin I’s concessions to the Genoese in Acre 
them that ere and the text of an inscription summarizing 
Sepulchre hes allegedly set up in the church of the Holy 
(Libri fies Jerusalem also exist in the Genoese archives 
Piste ee el ee 
tion, see Vol . 18; RRH, 8-9, nos. 43, 45; on the inscrip- 
een raised i PP. 17, 65-8). Although questions have 
1976) th ene MEE their authenticity (Mayer and Favreau 
With certain : ne reason to doubt that a Genoese colony 
in or soon alt rading privileges was established in Acre 
1986; 79-81 § 1104 (Favreau-Lilie 1987: 19; Pistarino 
Sneak , 83) 

t ined of the Genoese in Acre as elsewhere in 
of San Lon os held in the name of the cathedral church 
€nzo in their home city, it is likely that a church 


would have been established in the Genoese quarter of 
Acre at an early date. Its precise status, whether chapel or 
parish church, is unknown, though it would seem to have 
always depended on the archbishop and chapter of Genoa, 
rather than on the bishop of Acre (cf. Favreau-Lilie 1987: 
22-6). In January 1181, Pope Alexander III confirmed 
the possession by the provost, archdeacon and canons 
of Genoa of the church of St Laurence in Acre (Hiestand, 
Vorarbeiten, 111, 297-8, no. 124; Puncuh, 164—6, no. 117; 
Ughelli, 1v, 872; RRH, 159, no. 599). This was recon- 
firmed by Urban III on 19 July 1187, ten days after the 
fall of the city to Saladin (Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 322, 
no. 147; Puncuh, 172-4, no. 120; RRH, 159, no. 599), 
and was subsequently reconfirmed again by Gregory VIII 
in December of the same year (Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 
11, 328-9, no. 151; Puncuh, 175-7, no. 121) and by 
Celestine III in April 1193 (Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 
345-6, no. 167; Puncuh, 177-82, no. 122; Ughelli, rv, 
879). 

The Genoese quarter is on occasion referred to by 
the name of its church, as for example when Henry of 
Champagne, in September 1195, confirmed to the Genoese 
the ruga beati Laurentii (I Libri iurium, 1.ii, 149-51, no. 
336; Cod, Dip., 111, 114, no. 40; RRH, 193-4, no. 724: cf. 
Mayer, Marseilles Levantehandel, 214-16, no. 29 (1192)). 
It is mentioned in similar terms in September 1200, when 
Ottone Giudice de Castello agreed to administer the quarter 
on behalf of Guglielmo Embriaci and his son for two years 
in return for payment of 150 bezants a year (Origone, 
312-14, no. 2), and also in 1212 in connection with a 
dispute concerning a house located in the quarter (Miller, 
439-40: RRH, 229, no. 858; Prawer 1980: 239-40). The 
church itself was sometimes used as a setting for business 
transactions, as in March 1185 when Arduiso Marchisi 
granted his sister the castello of Stella in it (RRH, 169. no. 
641). In October 1200, the church was also mentioned in 
an act of Theobald, bishop of Acre, as marking the western 
edge of the area in which Pisans could live while remain- 
ing subject to their parish church of St Peter (no. 441) 
(Miiller, 82-3, no. 52; RRH, 206, no. 775) 

Some light is shed on the question of the status of the 
Genoese church by a controversy that arose in the latter 
part of 1213 between it and the bishop of Acre, who at 
that time was probably Walter of Florence. On 11 January 
1214, Pope Innocent I wrote to the bishop and to the 
patriarch of Jerusalem, informing them that it had reached 
his ears that the bishop and his chapter had been denying 
the church of St Lawrence free use of the consecrated oil 
used for baptisms and for annointing the sick. The implica- 
tion was that the bishop and chapter had been levying a fee 
for providing this service. The pope therefore commanded 
them to desist from such ‘dishonest and illegal commerce 
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and provide the oil free of charge (Innocent III, Reg. (PL, 
CCXVIL, 219-20, nos. 175-6); Puncuh, 48-9, nos. 31-2; 
Ughelli, rv, 882~3; RRH, 159, no. 599). The picture that 
emerges is therefore of a parish church dependent in most 
respects on the archbishop and chapter of Genoa but also 
reliant in certain matters, such as the provision of conse- 
crated oil, on the local bishop. 

When Walter’s successor as bishop, James of Vitry, 
arrived in Acre in November 1216, he found that the 
Italians there not only were beyond his control, being 
subject only to their own chaplains, but also did not deign 
even to come to hear him preach. He therefore adopted 
the habit of entering their own quarters and accosting 
the people on their doorsteps (Lettres, 11, lines 158-68 
(ed. Huygens, 85-6; trans. Duchet-Suchaux, 51-3; cf. 
Honorius III, Reg., ed. Pressutti, no. 3218 (1221)). A 
letter of 1255 addressed by Pope Alexander IV to the 
prior of St Laurence indicates that the church was col- 
legiate, no doubt being staffed by canons dependent on 
the chapter of Genoa (Reg.. ed. Bourel de la Ronciére et al., 
1, 116-17, no. 391; Dichter 1979a: 25, fig. 12). Not all 
the Genoese inhabitants of Acre, however, opted to enjoy 
the privileged status of their national church; for in 1267 
Bartolomeo Mariono, a Genoese canon of the cathedral 
of the Holy Cross (no. 371) in Acre, engaged lawyers to 
help him regain the prebend of which the bishop of Acre 
had deprived him (Balletto, ‘Fonti notarili’, 273-4, no. 21; 
Jacoby D 2001: 112 n.39). 

On 20 September 1222, the chapter of Genoa granted 
farm of the tithes of their property in Acre to Hugo Ferrari 
Junior for the sum of £50 a year in Genoese coinage, 
for a year starting from 1 November (Ferretto, 215-16, 
no. 550; Favreau-Lilie 1987: 21 n.11). An inventory of 
Genoese property drawn up in July 1249 records that 
the ‘old tower of the commune’ was contiguous with the 
church of St Laurence, facing on to the main square which 
also contained the ‘old palace’: it also mentions the rent 
of 8 bezants due for a house of the church, and another 
house that had previously belonged to Faustino, ‘formerly 
of St Laurence’ (Desimoni, 215-21, no. 2; RRH, 310-11, 
no. 1182; Jacoby D 1979: 29; Kool 1997: 191-5). In May 
1254. Giacomo Ghisulfo was mandated by the chapter 
of San Lorenzo to collect the rents of the churches of St 
Laurence in Acre and Tyre (RRH Ad, 74, no. 12 14b). 

After the defeat of Genoese galleys off Acre by the 
Venetians and Pisans in 1258, the Genoese abandoned 
their quarter and settled in Tyre. The Venetians and Pisans 
thereupon proceeded to demolish the buildings of the 
quarter, including the large new communal tower, using 
the stone for constructing walls around their own quar- 
ters. The church, however, was left unscathed (Templar of 
Tyre, §50 (286) (ed. Minervini, 72; ed. Raynaud, 155-6) 


’ 


Jacoby D 1977: 254 n.7). The Pelrinages et Pardouns de 
Acre (1258-64), however, values a visit to it as conferring 
only forty days’ remission from purgatory, compared with 
five years apiece for the Venetian and Pisan churches of St 
Mark (no. 420) and St Peter (no. 440) respectively (ch. 
u1, 13 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 235)). In September 
1264, Saliba, a confrére of the Hospital of St John, made a 
bequest of 36 bezants to pay for a chaplain to sing masses 
for his soul in the church of St Laurence for a year after 
his death, and 5 bezants for preparing the paving (tar- 
racia) of the church (Cart. des Hosp., 111, 91-2, no. 3105; 
RRH, 349-50, no. 1334). This seems to imply that he also 
intended to be buried there, though that is not explicitly 
stated in the document (cf. Hamilton 1980: 304). 

In 1288, the Pisans restored to the Genoese the part 
of the latters’ quarter that they had occupied in 1258, 
destroying the fortifications that they had erected there 
as well as the high tower of the Pisans that overlooked the 
area (I Libri Iurium, 1.vii, 135-97, nos. 1202-3). The maps 
of Acre prepared by Pietro Vesconte in the early fourteenth 
century show a church in the restored Genoese quarter 
but without naming it (fig. 1, pl. v). Its site is probably to be 
identified with that today occupied by the Greek Orthodox 
church of St George, formerly St Nicolas (Kesten 1962a: 
17, no. 85; 1962b: 77, 97, no. 85; Kool 1997: 193). 
According to Domenico Laffi, who visited Acre in 1679, 


The Emir Fakhr ed-Din restored the church of St Nicholas for the 
use of the Europeans. It is one of the most beautiful of the East. 
with a Choir and three naves of reasonable size. It is divided for 
the use of the Maronites and the Greeks, each one possessing 4 
part. (1683; Dichter 1973: 32) 


Dean Richard Pococke, who visited in 1738. also 
remarked: 


The Greeks have a bishop here, and a very good old church and 
convent. (1743: 11, 53; Dichter 1973: 37) 


By his time the Maronites had their own separate see 
The church is also mentioned by Giovanni Mariti in 17 6 
as being the largest church (1769: 11, 78). 


Description 


The present church has three aisles of four bays. with a 
raised nave and a transept in the second bay, the picad 
ing being covered by a dome (pl. Lx). The bays are 
groin-vaulted and carried on plain rectangular piers. 
nineteenth-century stone iconostasis replacing 4 form si 
timber one separates off the eastern bays, which esau 
in three rounded apses. The form of the Genoese chure 
that preceded this building, however, is only likely to be 
determined by excavating its foundations. 
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No.416 Church of St Laurence of the 
Knights (?) 


History 


A church of St Laurence of the Knights is known only 
from the maps of Acre by Pietro Vesconte, which locate 
it in Montmusard beside the sea just inside the gate of St 
Lazarus and north of the church of St Brigid (no. 398). 
On the maps accompanying Marino Sanudo’s treatise 
it is indicated as scs laure(n)ti(us) de militibus on map A 
(fig. 1, pl. v) and scs laurenti(us) de cavaleriis on maps D 
and &, while in the Vatican atlas it is marked sciis laurent’ 
de cavaleriis. The maps of Paolino Veneto (1323-34/9), 
however, show in this position S. Lazar(us) Militu(m) 
(fig. 2, pls. vi-vi1). This could have been due to miscopy- 
ing on Paolino’s part, though the fact remains that other 
sources do indicate that the property of the knights of St 
Lazarus (no. 418) did extend to the shore. The source of 
the confusion may therefore perhaps lie in the earlier map 
or maps from which both Vesconte’s and Paolino’s maps 
were derived, thus raising doubts as to whether a church 
of St Laurence of the Knights really existed at all. There is 
no evidence (pace Dichter 1979a: 116) that it belonged to 
a Genoese military order. 


Sources 


Acre maps: Sanudo-Vesconte A (c.1320: ses laure(n)ti(us) 
de militibus): DE (scs laurenti(us) de cavaleriis); Pietro Vesconte 
(1320s: sctis laurent’ de cavaleriis). 


Dichter 1979a: 116; Enlart 1925: 11, 34: Folda 2005: 184, 


No.417 Church and Monastery of St Lazarus 
ofBethany 1573.2586 (?) 


History 


In 1187, the Benedictine sisters of St Lazarus abandoned 
their abbey in Bethany (Vol. 1, nos. 59-60) and their 
house next to the church of St John the Evangelist in 
Jerusalem (Vol. 111, no. 324). They may have established 
themselves in Montmusard soon after the recapture of 
Acre in 1191 for, in 1192, Conrad of Montferrat gave 
the Genoese a cross that had been brought to Acre from 
Bethany in gratitude for their support (Jacoby D 1993: 
210, 234 n.82; 2001: 114). 

The earliest mention of the sisters possessing property 
in Acre is a reference to a vineyard near the sea and the 
Templars’ bovarium, which in 1237 they were leasing to 
the house of the Holy Trinity and Captives (no. 387) for 
12 bezants a year (Gregory IX, Reg., ed. Aurvay, 11, 843-4, 


no. 4014). In September 1239, they were also in posses- 
sion of another piece of land north of Tall al-Fukhkhar 
(Mons Suspensorum: Grid ref. 158.258), on the north side 
of the road to Safad (Strehlke, 68—9, no. 86; 123, no. 128; 
RRH, 283-4, no. 1087). The early fourteenth-century 
maps of Acre locate their house in the eastern part of the 
old city, between the cathedral church of the Holy Cross 
(no. 371) and the church of St Romanus (no. 442) (figs. 
1-2, pls. v—vi1). 

On 15 January 1256, the Hospitallers of St John 
obtained permission from Pope Alexander IV to appro- 
priate all of the abbey’s properties in the Holy Land, 
having informed the pope that it was by then virtually 
destroyed and occupied by the Muslims. Although the 
remaining sisters were to be maintained by the Hospital 
while they lived, when they died they were to be replaced 
by Hospitaller sisters (Cart. des Hosp., 11, 801, no. 2781; 
RRH, 327, no. 1244; RRH Ad, 76, no. 1243a; Eracles, 
XXXIV, 3 (RHC Occ, 11, 442); Sanudo, 111, xii, 5 (ed. 
Bongars, 220); Riley-Smith 1967: 401-2; see also no. 
412). In August 1259, Eustorge, bishop of Tiberias, 
and John, abbot of St Samuel (no. 443), acting on the 
pope’s instructions, effected the hand-over of the sisters’ 
properties in the dioceses of Tyre, Tripoli, Tartus, Banyas 
and Jubail (Cart. des Hosp., 11, 875-6, nos. 2925, 2927: 
RRH, 334, nos. 1275-8; Riley-Smith 1967: 402). On 
29 August 1259, Philippa, who had been prioress of St 
Lazarus since the time of Patriarch Gerold of Lausanne 
(1225-39), also formally recognized the authority of the 
master of the Hospital (Cart. des Hosp., 11, 878, no. 2929: 
RRH Ad, 81, no. 1278a). 

The transfer of the abbey’s properties to the Hospital 
was subsequently opposed by the patriarch of Jerusalem. 
James Pantaleon. In order to pursue the case, in 12 59 he 
left for Rome, where he argued before Pope Alexander 
IV that the transfer was prejudicial to his church and to 
the abbey itself. He also pointed out that the Hospitallers 
had exaggerated both the abbey’s poverty and the threat 
posed to it by the Muslims: it was in fact occupied by an 
abbess and more than fifty nuns. Before Alexander could 
give judgment, however, he died and was replaced as em 
by the patriarch himself, who took the name Urban IV. 
Almost immediately, on 17 September 1261, Pope Urban 
revoked his predecessor's grant to the Hospital. fet 
ing to the abbey its possessions and placing it under the 
sole authority of the new patriarch of Jerusalem (Urban 
IV, Reg., ed. Guiraud, 1, 7-8, no. 15; Cart. des Hosp-. - 
11-13, no. 2993; RRH Ad, 84, no. 1305a; asi ; 
Terre Sainte B, ed. Réhricht and Raynaud, 449; Erac . 
XXXIV, 3-4 (RHC Oce, 11, 442, 445-6); Templar oT 
§76 (312) (ed. Minervini, 88; ed. Raynaud, 166); a 
Riley-Smith 1967: 402-3). Between January 1262 4 
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March 1263, he also removed the abbey’s priories in 
Tripoli and Cyprus from the control of local bishops and 
archbishops and brought them too under the patriarch’s 
direct authority (Reg., ed. Guiraud, 11, no. 44; no. 157: 
86-7, nos. 210-11; RRH Ad, 84, no. 1305an.3; Coureas 
1997: 188-9). 

In August 1266, Odo, count of Nevers, bequeathed to 
the nuns of St Lazarus a black camelskin mantle and a blue 
smock (garnaiche de pers) (Chazaud, ‘Inventaire’, 1 99). 
The Pelrinages et Pardouns de Acre ( 1258-64) lists Seint 
Lazer de Bethayne between the churches of St Samuel (no. 
443) and the Holy Sepulchre (no. 384). Visitors to it were 
accorded eight years and 160 days’ remission from purga- 
tory (ch. 11, 13 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 235)). 

In 1738, Richard Pococke identified two principal 
groups of ruins in the eastern part of the city, which was 
still unwalled. The easternmost, which he identified as the 
church of St John, seems more likely to have been that of 
the Teutonic knights (no. 425). 


Between this and the palace of the grand master [no. 410], 
there was a very large and magnificent nunnery, F. Some of the 
lofty walls of the convent are standing, and the church is almost 
entire. When the city was taken by the Mahometans, it is said, 
the abbess and nuns, like those of Scotland, cut off their noses 
‘o secure their chastity, and were inhumanely murdered by the 
soldiers, (1743: 11, 52; cf. Dichter 1973: 35-6) 


Henry Maundrell had encountered the same story in 1697, 
peodlated with ‘some remains of a large church, formerly 
alas to a nunnery’, though it is uncertain whether 

'S was the same building as Pococke’s (1697a: 428-9: 
as 73). The same ruins and the story associated with 

ere recorded by Giovanni Mariti in 1760: 

South of the s 
observed the ru 
Where there liy 


quare and next to the Nazareth Gate may be 
ins of the church and of the monastery of St Clare, 
biked an or he those virtuous virgins, who when the city was 

elr noses and disfigured their faces so as not to 


fall j 
_ ae . hands of the brutality of the barbarians ... (1769: 


agar remained of this complex lay just inside 
1837: 79 _ of the city built by Dahir al-‘Umar (Niebuhr 
to the ae 8. 7; Dichter 1973: 38). Rather than relating 
seems mor ae the Poor Clares (no. 401), however, it 
Cathedral ae ely to have comprised the remains of the 
lures. Ve ¢ Holy Cross (no. 371) and associated struc- 
recalled ne mde stony of the nuns’ self-mutilation 
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Annales de Terre Sainte B, ed. R6hricht and Raynaud, 449 (1261); 
Cart. des Hosp., 11, 801, no. 2781 (1256): 875-6, nos. 2925, 
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No. 418 Church and Hospital of St Lazarus of 
the Knights 1569.2587 (?), 1568.2594 (?) 


History 


The order of St Lazarus of Jerusalem traces its beginnings 
to a leper house established just outside the northern town 
wall of Jerusalem during the reign of King Fulk and Queen 
Melisende (1131-43) (vol. 111, no. 328). The earliest hint 
of a daughter house being established in Acre occurs in a 
document of 9 August 1161, which survives in the order's 
cartulary. This records the granting of a house by Queen 
Theodora Comnena, the wife of Baldwin III, to her usher 
(hostiarius), Richard the Englishman, and his heirs. The 
house in question was situated on the north side of the 
former palace of the constable, Humphrey II of Toron. 
between it and the gate of St Mary (de Marsy, 1 38-9, no. 
20; RRH, 97, no. 367; Mayer 1990: 486). These indica- 
tions suggest that it stood just east of the area belonging to 
the Hospital of St John (no. 410), close to the north wall 
of twelfth-century Acre. The inclusion of this document in 
the order’s cartulary suggests that at some point the prop- 
erty came into the order's hands, though it remains uncer- 
tain whether it was itself ever occupied by the brothers. 
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A clearer indication of the existence of a daughter house 
of the order in Acre appears in a letter written by Frederick, 
archbishop of Tyre, to Hugh, archbishop of Rouen, some- 
time between 25 April 1164 and the early part of 1165. 
The purpose of the letter was to inform Archbishop Hugh 
that, before his death in Acre in the house of the sick broth- 
ers of St Lazarus of Jerusalem (in domo fratrum infirmorum 
sancti Lazari de Jerusalem), Robert II of Montfort-sur-Risle 
had granted to the same church of St Lazarus the tithes 
and his share of the men, lands and other things that he 
possessed in Sarruncurt in Normandy. The letter was wit- 
nessed in the presence of the archbishop and of the Lazarite 
brothers Rainerius and Robert de Gornai, the latter being 
also the bearer of the document (Mayer, ‘Ein unedierter 
Originalbrief’, 504; RRH, 104, no. 393; cf. Mayer 1993: 
69). 

In 1187, the hospital of St Lazarus in Jerusalem was 
abandoned and after 1192 the brothers appear to have 
established their principal house in Acre. On 26 September 
1193, Pope Celestine III issued a document confirming 
the confraternity of the priests of the hospital of St Lazarus 
and taking it under his protection (Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 
111, 346-7, no. 168); and on 23 December 1219, Barzella 
Merxadrus of Bologna bequeathed one bezant to the hos- 
pital of St Lazarus in his will, drawn up in the Crusaders’ 
camp at Damietta (Annali bolognesi, ed. Savioli, 1.ii, 
419-20): Riley-Smith and Riley-Smith, Crusades, 175). 
During the years 1226-34, there are signs that the broth- 
ers were attempting to put their finances in order by 
obtaining confirmations of various grants made to them in 
the twelfth century (de Marsy, 150-3, nos. 33-6; Barber 
1994b: 447). However. a bull of Gregory IX issued on 14 
January 1234 granting twenty days’ indulgence to those 
who gave alms to the lepers of St Lazarus reveals that in 
order to maintain their work in the Holy Land the brothers 
were running up debts and being forced to sell their prop- 
erties (Reg., ed. Auvray, 1, 942, no. 1708; Barber 1994¢c: 
448: 452). 

In November 1240, Armand of Périgord, master of the 
Temple, granted to ‘the master and brothers of the house 
of the Jerusalemite St Lazarus of the lepers in the city of 
Acre’ a property in the English quarter (in vico Anglicorum) 
of the suburb of Montmusard in Acre. This extended from 
the public street on the east to the sea on the west and was 
bounded on the north side by the house of St Thomas the 
Martyr (no. 447) and on the south by a vennel running 
down to the sea, beside which stood the house of Nicolas 
the Englishman. The rent for the property was 15 bezants 
a year, payable on feast of St John the Baptist. The brothers 
Were permitted to build on the land right up to the sea: and 
if they ever decided to Sell it, the Templars retained pre- 


emptory rights. The grant also included a right of access 
to a cistern situated on the other side of the public street, 
next to the house of the Templars and in particular to their 
cattle byre (de Marsy, 155-7, no. 39; RRH, 285, no. 1096; 
Dichter 1979a: 118: Barber 1994c: 45 1). 

The house that the brothers of St Lazarus built on this 
property is clearly shown standing beside the sea on the 
maps of Acre drawn by Matthew Paris in the 1250s (pls. 
II-1V). Captions on two of these (maps A and B) identify 
it as ‘the house of the knights of the church of St Lazarus, 
who are pre-eminent in battle (ki sunt in bello perambuli)’ 
(ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 136: Dichter 1973: 12). By 
the 1240s, the lepers of St Lazarus were indeed taking 
part in military expeditions, to the extent that a letter of 
Robert of Nantes records that in 1244 all their knights 
were killed at the disastrous battle of La Forbie (Salimbene 
de Adam, Chronica (ed. Scalia, 1, 255); Barber 1994c: 
449). None the less, they were still able to contributre 
a force to the campaigns of Louis IX between 1248 and 
1252 (Barber 1994c: 449-50). In 1253, however, Pope 
Innocent IV overturned the rule that had restricted the 
office of master of the order to lepers, because all the 
leper members had been killed in battle (Reg., ed. Berger, 
NII, 153, no. 6204; Barber 1994c: 445, 450). Further 
bulls of Innocent IV (12 August 1247) and Alexander 
IV (22 March 1255) indicate that by this time the order 
was following the rule of St Augustine (Innocent IV. 
Reg., ed. Berger, 1, 476-7, no. 3156; Alexander IV, Reg.. 
ed. Bourel de la Ronciére et al., 1, 107, no. 353; Barber 
1994c: 445, 452), 

On 18 February 1255, Alexander IV confirmed various 
grants that the emperor Frederick II had made to the order 
in southern Italy (Reg., ed. Bourel de la Ronciére et al., 1. 
121, no. 402). In March of that year the same pope. in 
granting the house the advowson of the church of Gaulby. 
Lincolnshire, expressed his concern that most of order's 
eastern possessions had fallen into Muslim hands (Reg. 
ed. Bourel de la Ronciére et al., 1, 122, no. 404; Marcombe 
2003: 200-1). On 22 November 1255, he also granted a 
hundred days’ indulgence to those who would contribute 
to ‘the completion of the building work of the hospital in 
Acre which, destroyed by excessive age, the brothers of ns 
said hospital have begun to repair anew’ (Alexander si 
Reg., ed. Bourel de la Ronciére et al., 11, 722, no. 2340): 
at the same time he granted the order up to 200 marks 
derived from confiscations from usurers and pened 
ists and from the redemption of crusading vows (Reg.. 
Bourel de la Ronciére et al., 11, 722-3, no. 2341; Barber 
1994c: 452). 

By the time of the war of St Sabas in 1258. it peat 
that the order’s house in Montmusard was well enous 





appointed to serve as a suitable residence for the master of 
the Temple, whose own house in the old city was situated 
too close for comfort to the fighting raging around the 
Pisan quarter (Templar of Tyre, §45 (281) (ed. Minervini, 
68; ed. Raynaud, 153); cf. Matthew Paris, Chron. Majora 
(RS, Lviv, 745-6); Mayer 1990: 487: Barber 1994¢c: 
451). The pilgrimage guide known as the Pelrinages et 
Pardouns de Acre, compiled between 1258 and 1264, 
accords a visit to the Lazer des Chevalers as conferring 600 
days’ indulgence (ch. rr, 13 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 
236)). 

During the 1260s, the order’s house in Acre received 
various benefactions and privileges. On 9 December 
1261, the lepers of St Lazarus, together with the Friars 
Minor, the Carmelites and the Repentent Sisters (or 
Magdalenes), inherited the house of William de Porta, 
which their executor sold on their behalf to the abbey of 
St Mary in the Valley of Jehoshaphat for the sum of 450 
bezants (Delaborde, 109-10, no. 53; RRH, 342-3, no. 
1312; Mayer 1990: 487). On 1 November 1262, Pope 
Urban IV exempted the hospital of St Lazarus from the 
authority of the bishop of Acre and affirmed its position 
under the church of Jerusalem (Reg., ed. Guiraud, 11, 60, 
no. 157; Dichter 1979: 118-19; Barber 1994¢: 452: cf. 
John of Ibelin, Livre, CCXxv1 (ed. Edbury, 592; RHC Lois, 
1.415~-16)). On 16 September 1264, Saliba, a confrater 
of the Hospital of St John, included in his will a bequest 
i the misellis §. Lazari and other religious houses in 

cre (Cart. des Hosp., 111, 91-2, no. 3105; RRH, 349-50, 
- 1334; Hamilton 1980: 304; Barber 1994c: 448); in 
nN count of Nevers, bequeathed to Saint-Ladre 
te ersa sleeveless surcoat ofred silk, lined with fine 
oR : rel fur and with a hood (Chazaud, ‘Inventaire’, 198: 
Ai igs 448); and, in October 1267, Sir Hugh 
353) I leit the hospital sein Lazer 3 bezants (Giuseppe, 


| a a of Acre of Paolino Veneto (1323-34/9) show 
ee a Militu(m) next to the sea in Montmusard, in 
they also ae that is indicated by Matthew Paris, and 
other side see e Lazar(us) to the east of this on the 
to the coast (fi €main north-south street that ran parallel 
€ order's 8. 2, pls. vi-vi1), This suggests that by 1291 
With the ¢ te extended on both sides of the street, 
the west ce on the east and perhaps the hospital on 
church of St Ci by Pietro Vesconte also indicate the 
Of the Hosa a Us On the east side of the street, north 
1329) nie auberge (no. 413), in one case (map A, 
“ent to the st ing the building and its tower standing adja- 
earby gate j or Vesconte’s maps also indicate that the 
Was named fhe ¢ town wall to which the main street led 
Bate of St Lazarus (fig. 1, pl. v). Vesconte’s 
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maps, however, identify the Property on the west side of 
the street beside the sea as S. Laurentius de cavaleriis or de 
militibus. Although it is possible that there was a church of 
St Laurence of the Knights (no. 416), it scems more likely 
that Vesconte or his immediate source simply miscopied 
Laurentius for Lazarus from the exemplar from which both 
his and Paolino’s maps were ultimately derived. 

The gate of St Lazarus is mentioned again in accounts 
of the fall of Acre to the Mamluks, when the knights of St 
Lazarus contributed to the defence of the Templars’ section 
of the walls of Montmusard (Templar of Tyre, §255 (491) 
(ed. Minervini, 208-10; ed. Raynaud, 245): Réhricht 
1898a: 1014), 


Sources 


Alexander IV, Reg., ed. Bourel de la Ronciére et al..1, 107,no, 353 
(1255); 121, no. 402 (1255): 122, no. 404 (1255): 11, 722~3, 
nos, 2340-1 (1255); Annali bolognesi, ed. Savioli, 114i. 419-20 
(1219); Cart. des Hosp., 111, 91-2, no. 3105 (1264); Chazaud, 
‘Inventaire’, 198 (1266); Delaborde, 109-10, no. 53 (1261): 
Giuseppe, 352 (1267); Gregory IX, Reg., ed. Auvray. 1, 942, no. 
1708 (1234); Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 346-7, no. 168 (1193); 
Innocent IV, Reg., ed. Berger, 1, 476-7, no. 3156 (1247): 11, 
153, no, 6204 (1253); John of Ibelin, Livre, cexxv1 (ed. idbury, 
592; RHC Lois, 1, 415~6); de Marsy, 138-9, no. 20 (1 161); 
155-7, no. 39 (1240); Mayer, ‘Ein unedierter Originalbrief , 504 
(1164-5); Nicolas IV, Reg., ed. Langlois, 410, no. 2340 (1 290): 
Pelrinages et Pardouns de Acre (1258-64). 11, 13 (ed. Michelant 
and Raynaud, 236); Riley-Smith and Riley-Smith, Crusades, 
175 (1219); RRH, 97, no. 367 (1161); 104, no, 393 (1164-5): 
285, no. 1096 (1240); 342-3, no. 1312 (1261); 349-50, no. 
1334 (1264); Salimbene de Adam, Chronica (ed. Scalia, 1, 255) 
(1244); Templar of Tyre, §45 (281), §255 (491) (ed. Minervini. 
68, 208-10; ed. Raynaud, 153, 245) (1258, 1291); Urban IV, 
Reg., ed. Guiraud, 11, 60, no. 157 (1262). 


Holy Land maps: Matthew Paris, AB (1250-9: Domus militum 
ecclesie Sancti Lazari, ki sunt in bello perambuli); c (1250-9: Domus 
militum Sancti Lazari); D (1250-9: la maisun les cheval(er)s sei(n) 
t Laz(are)), Acre maps: Sanudo—Vesconte A (c.1320: scs lazarus, 
scs laure(n)ti(us) de militibus, porta sci lazari; CDE (scs lazarus. ses 
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No. 419 Abbey Church of St Leonard 
1577.2586 (?) 


History 


The existence of a church of St Leonard in Acre is first 
suggested in 1149, when Queen Melisende granted to 
the Hospital a loggia next to St John’s church (no. 410) 
together with some houses and land in exchange for the 
baths in the street of St Leonard (in vico S. Leonardi) (Cart. 
des Hosp., 1, 140, no. 180; RRH, 64-5, no. 256). In March 
1179, the churches of St Leonard and St Romanus (no. 
442) in Acre were both included in a list of properties 
belonging to the Augustinian abbey of St Mary of Mount 
Sion (Vol. 111, no. 336) that was confirmed by Pope 
Alexander III. The properties also included a house and 
appurtenances in Acre, along with associated tithes, and 
in the city’s territory some land, a vineyard and orchards 
and the village of Mi‘ar (Miary) (Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 
284, no. 113; Rey, ‘Chartes’, 43; RRH, 153, no. 5 76) 

During the Crusaders’ siege of Acre in 1191, the Muslim 
defenders’standard was displayed on the church of St 
Leonard, which had been made into a mosque. In order for 
it to be seen by the Franks attacking the walls next to the 
Accursed Tower, the church must have stood in the north- 
eastern part of the city (Eracles, xxv, 14 (RHC Occ, II, 156); 
Cont. de Guillaume de Tyr, cv11t (ed. Morgan, 109-11)). 

After the recapture of Acre by the Crusaders in 1191, 
the community of St Mary of Mount Sion, having lost 
their church in Jerusalem in 118 7, moved to the city 
and made the church of St Leonard their principal house. 
Although their abbot died during the siege in 1190 (Gesta 
Regis Henrici II (RS, x.1x.ii, 147); Roger of Howden (RS, 
LI.tii, 87); Rey 1887: 35), their presence in the city is first 
attested on 4 December 1218, when Peter, parish priest 
of the Venetian church of St Mark in Tyre (no. 420), pre- 
sented to Yvo, abbot of St Leonard of Mount Sion, a letter 
from the apostolic legate, Pelagius, written in Damietta, 
appointing him and the bishop of Mantua as adjudicators 
in a dispute between the Venetians and the archbishop of 
Tyre. The delivery of this document into the abbot’s hands 
was recorded ‘in Acre under the porch (sub porticalis) of 
the church of St Leonard’ (Rey. ‘Chartes’, 35, 54-5; RRH, 
244-5, nos. 916-1 7). Abbot Ivo appears in further docu- 
ments until 1222 (RRH, 249, no. 937 (1220); 251-2, no. 
944 (1221); 253, no. 955 (1222)). 

The names of a number of later abbots are also known 
from charters. In February 1239, Abbot Gerard leased the 
Teutonic Order a piece of land in the territory of Acre on 
the north side of the road to Safad, next to Tall al-Fukhkhar 
(Mons Suspensorum, Grid. ref. 158.258) (Strehlke, 68-9, 
no. 86; RRH, 283-4, no. 1087). Abbot ‘R.’, mentioned 
by Matthew Paris in 1244 (Chron. Majora, 1v, 337-44; 


RRH, 299-300, no. 1127; Rey 1887: 35), may perhaps 
be Ralph the Breton, who in 1289 was mentioned as a 
predecessor of Abbot Adam (Bruel, ‘Chartes’, 10, no. 1). 
He could also be the canon of Mount Sion, named Ralph, 
who witnessed the corroboration of a letter concerning 
some relics in Genoa in September 1245 (RRH Ad, 71, 
no. 1136a). In 1248 the abbot’s name was Hugh (Cart. 
des Hosp., 11, 673-5, no. 2482: RRH, 306, no. 1164; Rey 
1887: 35). 

The major part of the abbey’s possessions in the kingdom 
lay in and around Jerusalem itself and would have been 
lost in 1187. Elsewhere it had some properties in the ter- 
ritories of Caesarea, Acre and Tyre, and land in Lajjun, 
where its scribanus, named John, assisted in settling a 
long-running dispute between the abbey of St Mary in 
the Valley of Jehoshaphat and the archbishop of Nazareth 
in 1263 (Kohler, Chartes, 81-3, no. 80; RRH Ad, 87, no. 
1323b; see also Vol. 11, pp. 3-4). The value of these pos- 
sessions, however, cannot have been very great. Overseas 
the abbey’s holdings were more extensive, particularly in 
Sicily and France, but they proved increasingly difficult 
to manage from Acre. In 1254, we therefore find Abbot 
Thomas residing in the abbey’s priory of St.-Samson in 
Orleans (Rey 1887: 35-6). His successor, Terricus, is 
mentioned in a charter of May 1256 (Cart. des Hosp., 1. 
815-17, no. 2811; RRH, 328, no. 1249; Rey 1887: 36): 
and in 1257 he sold to the Teutonic Order some houses 
in Acre, located east of the house of the Teutonic Order 
(no. 425) and bounded on the south by the order's barbi- 
can (Strehlke, 95-6, no. 113; RRH, 331, no. 1262). The 
Pelrinages et Pardouns de Acre (1258-64) suggests that 
the church itself was located between the house of the 
Teutonic Order and the church of St Romanus (no. 442) 
and records that the indulgence associated with it was 
valued at a year and 100 days (ch. x11 (ed. Michelant and 
Raynaud, 235)). 

The relative poverty of the abbey in the thirteenth 
century may explain why, in 1262, Pope Urban IV 
exempted the abbot and chapter from the duty of providing 
hospitality to visiting church dignitaries, except in the case 
of the patriarch of Jerusalem or the apostolic legate (Reg-. 
ed. Guiraud, 1, 69, no. 173). In 1268 Abbot James was i 
Orleans when he named Hugh as prior of St.-“Samson (Rey: 
‘Chartes’, 56; RRH, 355, no. 1359). 0 

The last abbot to reside in Acre was Adam. On - 
August 1281, he wrote from St Leonard’s charging Prior 
Raoul Godart of Orleans with the visitation of the abbey $ 
houses in France and Italy and enjoining the canons . 
reside in their priory (RRH, 375, no. 1440; Rey 188/- 
36, 55-6). In 1281, the house in Acre had only a 
remaining choir monks and by 1289 there was only wi 
apart from the abbot (Rey 1887: 36; Bruel 1904: aoa 
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In March 1289, Adam, with the consent of his ‘chapter’, 
then consisting only of canon Ralph of Nazareth, and of 
Nicolas, patriarch of Jerusalem, entrusted the temporali- 
ties and spiritual direction of the priory of St.-Samson and 
the abbey’s other properties in France to Gerard, former 
bishop of Banyas and a brother of the order of St John, 
for an annual rent of 120 Parisian pounds during the lat- 
ter’s lifetime (Bruel, ‘Chartes’, 7-11, no. 1; RRH, 386, no. 
1483; RRH Ad, 101-2, no. 1483). Two letters addressed to 
the canons of St.-Samson explained the terms under which 
Brother Gerard had been entrusted with the management 
of the priory’s affairs, both temporal and spiritual (Bruel, 
‘Chartes’, 11-15, nos. 2-3; RRH, 386-7, no. 1484; RRH 
Ad, 101-2, no. 1483). In May 1299, Brother Gerard 
appears to have been fulfilling this role while also acting 
as commander of the Hospital of St John in Senlis (Bruel 
ries 15). Abbot Adam died early in 1291 (Rey 1887: 

) 

When the Mamluks broke into the city at the Accursed 
Tower in 1291, the Templar of Tyre records that they 
made for the house of the Teutonic Order, passing by the 
church of St Romanus and then St Leonard on their way 
(8263 (469) (ed. Minervini, 218; ed. Raynaud, 251); cf. 
Amadi c.1550: 223). 


Epigraphy 


Among Surviving lead seals are those of the abbots Yvo 
(1220) and Adam (1289). Another appended to a docu- 
ment of $289 is simply inscribed: + Sigill(um) Sp(iri) 
t(us) S(an)e(t)i de Mo(nt)te Syo(n) around a representation 
series and on the reverse, around a scene of the 
28 i 8 Dormition: + Transitus Dei Genitricis (Rey 1883: 

‘de Sandoli 1974: 164-6, nos. 221-3; Schlumberger, 


Chalandon and Blanchet 1943: 13 1-2, nos. 153-6: Bruel 
1904: 1] n.3) 


Sources 


fines. uf Reg., ed. Bourel de la Ronciére et al., 11, 660, no. 
deN-D. du S no. 2161 (1257); Bruel, ‘Chartes d’Adam, abbé 
(1149) 1 eee (1289); Cart. des Hosp., 1, 140, no. 180 
Cont. de Guittgag e282 (1248); 815-17, no. 2811 (1256); 
Braces, xxy ve de Tyr, cvint (ed. Morgan, 109-11) (1191); 
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13 (1179). 4 a0 190); Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 284, no. 
96. no, aie Onorius III, Reg., ed. Pressutti, 11, 92, no. 4107; 
Matthew Par Scie Kohler, Chartes, 81-3, no. 80 (1263); 
Pardouns de hron. Majora, 1v, 337-44 (1244); Pelrinages et 
235). Re = re (1258-64), x11 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 

Y, Chartes de l’abbaye du Mont-Sion’; Roger of Howden 
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576 (1179); 244-5, nos. 916-19 (1218); 249, no. 937 (1220): 
251-2, no. 944 (1221); 253, no. 955 (1222): 283-4, no. 1087 
(1239); 299-300, no. 1127 (1244): 306, no. 1164 (1248): 
328, no. 1249 (1256); 331, no. 1262 (1257): 355, no. 1359 
(1268): 375, no. 1440 (1281); 386-7, nos. 1483-4 (1289): 
RRH Ad, 71, no. 1136a (1245); 87, no. 1323b (1263): 101-2. 
no. 1483 (1289); Strehlke, 68-9, no. 86 (1239): 95-6, no. 113 
(1257); Templar of Tyre, §263 (469) (ed. Minervini, 218: ed. 
Raynaud, 251) (1291); Urban IV, Regq., ed. Guiraud. 1, 69, no. 
173 (1262). 


Amadi c.1550: 223 (S. Rinaldo); Bruel 1904; Dichter 1973: 
53; 1979a: 84-5; Enlart 1925: 11, 34; Folda 2005: 60, 184: 
Jacoby D 1989a: 200; 2001: 109; Rey 1878: 136; 1887: 1883: 
282, 284, 464; Réhricht 1887b: 223, 300, 304. 308, 319: de 
Sandoli 1974: 164-6, nos. 221-3; Schlumberger, Chalandon 
and Blanchet 1943: 131-2, nos. 153-5. 


House of St Margaret of the Greeks 


On 1 May 1255, John Aleman, lord of Caesarea, granted 
the Hospital all that he possessed in the suburb (rabat- 
tum) of Acre, known as Montmusard. The property was 
bounded on the north by a house belonging to St Margaret 
of the Greeks, an Orthodox monastery situated on Mount 
Carmel (see Vol. 11, no. 211). The status of the abbey's 
house in Montmusard is not recorded, but seems likely to 
have been a domestic property rather than a metochion, 
since a number of the other neighbouring houses men- 
tioned in the same document were occupied by Greek 
and Syrian Orthodox residents: John and Belfar (scribes), 
Mercorus (seller of beans), Theodore the Greek, Aysa 
(camel-driver), Maria Maygotta, Constantine brother of 
Mangiantis, and John Rahu (Cart. des Hosp., 11, 779-81, 
no. 2732; RRH, 324-5, no. 1234). 


Sources 


Cart. des Hosp., 11, 779-81, no, 2732 (1255): RRH, 324-5, no. 
1234 (1255). 

Dichter 1979a: 101; Favreau-Lilie 1982: 275; Folda 2005: 275: 
Hamilton 1980: 300 n.13; Jacoby D 1989a: 204; 1993: 85. 


No. 420 Parish Church of St Mark of the 
Venetians 1568.2584 (?) 


History 

A quarter in Acre was granted to the Venetian church 
of San Marco and to the Doge Ordolafo by Baldwin I in 
1110, at the time of the capture of Sidon. When this 
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grant was reconfirmed in 1123 in the Pactum Warmundi, 
negotiated by Patriarch Warmund with the Venetians 
before the capture of Tyre, the quarter was described as 
‘part of a street (platee) having at one extremity the resi- 
dence of Pietro Zanni and at the other the monastery of St 
Demetrius [no. 402], and part of the same street (ruge) 
having one mosque and two stone residences, which 
used formerly to be reed huts’. The Pactum Warmundi 
also granted the Venetians the right to a church, quarter 
(rugam), square (plateam), bath-house and bakery in every 
city in the kingdom, and specifically in Acre a bakery, mill, 
bath-house and the use of their own weights and measures 
(Tafel and Thomas, 1, 79-89, no. 40: Pozza, 373-9, no. 
1; RRH, 23-4, no. 102; William of Tyre, x1, 25 (CCCM, 
LxIU, 579)). The terms of this agreement were recon- 
firmed by Baldwin II when he was released from captivity 
in May 1125 (Tafel and Thomas, 1, 90-94, no. 41; Pozza, 
379-85, no. 2); and in May 1165, Pope Alexander III 
confirmed to San Marco in Venice the church of St Mark 
in Acre with its mill, houses and street (platea et ruga), 
which the letter defines as that granted by Baldwin I and 
describes in the same terms as in the Pactum Warmundi 
(Epist. (PL, cc, 362-3, no, 336); Tafel and Thomas, 1, 
145-7, no. 60; Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, m1, 241-3, no. 89: 
RRH. 108, no. 415; Jacoby D 1977: 225-6; 1979: 30; 
Hamilton 1980: 103-4; Favreau-Lilie 1987: 75; Pozza 
1986: 354—5; Prawer 1980: 221-2: 1995: 217-19). Itis 
uncertain therefore whether a church was included in the 
original concession made to the Venetians in 1110; and, 
although one was conceded in 1 123, the first mention of 
St Mark's occurs as late as 1165. St Mark’s is mentioned 
again in November 1182, in connection with a house 
facing it that was owned by the Hospital (Cart. des Hosp., 
1,435, no. 646; RRH Ad, 40, no. 618a). Apart from these 
references, little is known of the status of the Venetian 
church in Acre in the twelfth century. While it is possible 
that the mosque could have been put to ecclesiastical 
use in the early years of Venetian settlement, by 1244 it 
was being used as a house (Zorzi, ed. Berggétz,178: Tafel 
and Thomas, 11, 396, no, 300); on the other hand, the 
pre-existing church of St Demetrius (no. 402) was not 
acquired by the Venetians until 1261. 

A parish priest of St Mark’s church, named Lorenzo, is 
recorded in October 1209, acting as notary in a property 
transaction concerning a house in Tyre (Morozzo della 
Rocca and Lombardi, I, 52-3, no. 513). He appears in 
a similar role in March 121] and September 1223 (ibid., 
69-70, no. 529; 148-9, no. 609). In February 1211, the 
Same priest promised to pay an annual rent to the bishop 
of Castello for the church of St Mark in Beirut (Vol. 1, no. 
45) (Tafel and Thomas, 11, 126, no. 227; RRH, 227, no, 
850); and, in December 1214, although not mentioned 


by name, he witnessed Andrea Vitale, the Venetian bailo, 
submitting his dispute with the archishop of Tyre to the 
Apostolic See (Tafel and Thomas, 11, 174-5, no. 240; 
RRH, 235-6, no. 872). On 4 December 1218, Lorenzo 
witnessed the delivery of letters concerning the church of 
St Mark in Tyre (no. 467) from the papal legate, Pelagius, 
then at Damietta, both to Ivo, abbot of Mount Sion, in 
the porch of the church of St Leonard (RRH, 244-5, no. 
917; Rey, ‘Chartes’, 54-5; see also no. 419), and to 
the bishop of Mantua ‘in the street near the church of 
St Mark’ (Favreau-Lilie, ‘Italienischen Kirchen’, 91-2, 
no. 4; RRH, 245, no. 918). In 1222, the church was 
the setting for legal proceedings concerning a dispute 
between the Pisans and Genoese that was being mediated 
by the Venetian bailo, Philippo Cornario (Favreau-Lilie, 
‘Friedenssicherung’, 444—7, nos. 1-4: RRH, 253-4, nos. 
956, 958, 960-1). The priest Lorenzo is last mentioned in 
September 1227, drawing up the will of Giovanni Natale, 
which left, amongst other things, one bezant to the church 
of St Mark and two to Lorenzo himself for praying for the 
soul of the deceased and acting as notary (Morozzo della 
Rocca and Lombardi, 11, 174-7, no. 636). 

When James of Vitry arrived in Acre as bishop in 
November 1216, he complained in letters to the West that 
the Italians whom he found there refused to recognize 
his authority and looked instead to their own chaplains, 
despite his threats to excommunicate them. Although 
they would not come to his sermons, he was able to 
encourage a number of them to attend confession and to 
come and listen to him preach on Sundays outside the city 
by going into their quarters and meeting people on their 
doorsteps (Lettres, 11, lines 158-68 (ed. Huygens, 85-6: 
trans. Duchet-Suchaux, 51-3; cf. Honorius III, Reg., ed. 
Pressutti, no. 3218 (1221)). James also wrote specifically 
to the pope concerning the parish right of the ‘chapel’ of St 
Mark in Acre and the obedience that he claimed its clergy 
ought to owe him. As a result, on 30 September 1225. 
Honorius III requested the dean and chapter of San Marco 
in Venice to send by the following February an advocate 
to represent their side of the dispute (Reg., ed. Pressutti, 11. 
373, no. 5670). He also invited the bishop of Castello to be 
similarly represented if he so wished (Reg., ed. Pressuttt. 
Il, 374, no. 5673). Although the Venetians sent a rep” 
resentative to make their case, however, on 1 June 12 26 
Honorius II deferred making a decision, while urging 
the conflicting parties to abide in amicable concord (R oH 
ed. Pressutti, 11, 429, no. 5968: cf. Hamilton 1980: 30%: 
Favreau-Lilie 1987: 76-7). , died 

The matter was still unresolved when Honorius HI 4! e 
in 1227 and when James of Vitry left Acre to inva 
bishop of Tusculum the following year. Some time later. 
Bishop Ralph of Tournai wrote to the new pope: Gregory 
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IX, to remind him that the question of St Mark’s remained 
undecided. On 21 June 1235, Gregory therefore sent 
instructions through the abbot of St Samuel (no. 443) in 
Acre, giving the parties nine months to make their repre- 
sentations (Reg., ed. Auvray, 11, 94, no. 2652; RRH Ad, 
65, no. 1061b). Although the bishop appeared in person 
within the given time, after more than a year no one 
had yet come from the Venetian side. On 13 June 1238, 
Gregory IX therefore wrote to the patriarch and apostolic 
legate, Gerold of Lausanne, stating that the Venetians 
should either produce a document demonstrating their 
exemption from episcopal authority within a year or be 
compelled to accept the bishop's diocesan authority by 
default (Reg., ed. Auvray, 11, 1060-1 ,no. 4411; Hamilton 
1980: 303; Favreau-Lilie 1987: 77). 

In 1244, Marsilio Zorzi compiled an inventory of 
Venetian possessions in Acre at the time when he was 
bailo. From this we learn that the church of St Mark was 
sited in a square, separated from the palace of the bailo by 
four shops or magazines and a house, with a linking loggia 
below which there were stalls or tables for doing business. 
The parish priest had his lodging in the great palace of the 
fundug (magnum palatium fontici), which stood on the other 
side of the church facing on to the same square; it was 
apparently on the first floor above the room occupied by 
Giovanni Gastaldi, the plazarius of the commune. Another 
house in the palace had at one time been occupied by one 
of the Priests. As mentioned above, the mosque referred 
toin 1110 was now being used as a house (ed. Berggotz, 
172-81; Tafel and Thomas, 11, 389-98, no. 300; cf. 
Prawer 1980: 228-37: Jacoby D 1979: 30-4). The ‘loggia 
of the Venetians, which is next to the church of St Mark’, 
is also mentioned in August 1277, when a memorandum 
Concerning the return of some Genoese houses in the 
nee : the Chain was formally delivered into hands of 
ae sae bailo in it (Bigoni, 65, no. 4; Jacoby D 1979: 

‘499; Dichter 1979a: 20-1). 
oe seed 1247, Pope Innocent IV finally resolved the 
place a the Venetians and the bishop of Acre by 
the dives 4, ae of St Mark in Acre and Tyre under 
aici ee iction of the Holy See and forbidding 
Withcat i attempt to exercise jurisdiction over them 
chapter of ee aie permission. For this privilege the 
biyinent ts . arco in Venice was to make an annual 

ZantS (Innoe me, which in August 1247 was set at 2 
Tee ea A ent IV, Reg., ed. Berger, 1.1, 454, no. 3030; 
RRH. 303 ee 1, 430, no. 309; 445-6, no. 312: 
Hamilton ee 304, no. 1151; 307, no. 1171; 
the archbisho pee In response to a complaint from 

is church ae ol Tyre that this exemption was damaging 
ton samewie stage appears to have moderated his posi- 
y stating on 12 January 1249 that the 


rights of the archbishop to tithes and episcopal dues were 
not to be prejudiced (Reg., ed. Berger, L.ii, 51-2, no. 4379: 
Hamilton 1980: 292); the same ruling presumably also 
applied to Acre, although that is nowhere explicitly stated. 
None the less, on 21 December 1249, Innocent also wrote 
asking the archdeacon of Antioch to investigate reports 
that the rights of the Venetian churches in Acre and Tyre, 
other than those relating to tithes and patriarchal rights, 
were being infringed (Tafel and Thomas, 11, 447-9. nos. 
313-14; Hamilton 1980: 291; Favreau-Lilie 1987: 65-8, 
77). 

An unnamed priest of St Mark's in Acre is mentioned 
together with the prior of the Hospital as the recipient of a 
letter sent by Pope Alexander IV on 12 July 1255 opposing 
the church of St Sabas’s (ne. 407) projected sale of a house 
in the quarter of the Chain to the Genoese (Reg., ed. Bourel 
de la Ronciére et al., 1, 185, no. 606; Cart. des Hosp.. 11, 
789, no. 2749; RRH Ad, 76, no. 1238b). In the resulting 
‘war of St Sabas’, which was sparked off by this disputed 
purchase, the Venetians expelled the Genoese from Acre 
in 1258 and annexed their property around the Chain 
and the church of St Demetrius (no. 402). With Pisan 
help they also demolished much of the Genoese quarter, 
using the building stone to erect new walls and gates 
around their own expanded quarter (Jacoby 1979: 34-6). 
The new walls and gates are referred to in May 1259 in 
connection with the leasing of a house by the Hospital 
of St John to the Venetians, the document recording it 
being drawn up in the church of St Mark itself with the 
parish priest, Giovanni, acting as notary (Cart. des Hosp.. 
u, 869-70, no. 2919; 876, no. 2026; RRH Ad, 80-1, no. 
1273a). 

On 19 January 1261, a new agreement was reached 
between Florence, bishop of Acre, on the one hand and 
Giovanni, the parish priest of St Mark's, Giovanni Dandolo, 
the bailo, and two other members of the commune on the 
other, concerning the parish of St Mark, the status of the 
church of St Demetrius (see no. 402) and the rental of 
some houses. In Doge Ranieri Zeno’s ratification of this 
agreement, the parish of St Mark is defined by its priest as 


comprising 


as much as is enclosed by the circuit of new walls, which have 
recently been built by our Venetians in Acre. from the sea that is 
called Unclean (immundum: i.e. the harbour [sce Jacoby D 1 99 3: 
88~-91]) up towards the square of the Genoese and the Hospital 
of St John, and by the new gates ( clausure portarum), which have 
recently been raised and built by our same Venetians facing ba 
covered street and the quarter (vicum) of the Provencals; wih this 
addition, that outside that new gate of ours already mentioned. 
which, as hasbeen said, has been raised and built by our Venetians 
at the side of the palace of our bailo facing the covered street, there 
shall pertain to our care two shops or houses [situated] before the 
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corner of the first street or alley which diverges towards St Mary 
of the Provencals [ne. 428], and similarly the shops or houses 
that are on that side between the same street proceeding from 
our direction, or from us, up to but excluding the royal bakery, 
which bakery is on the corner of the street or alley that is called 
Paleacia .,. Item, to the other side or face that is towards the Royal 
Chain the limits and boundaries of the said parish and our care 
shall extend up to but exclude the royal loggia, which royal loggia 
is located on the near side of the Chain facing us, that is facing 
towards St Demetrius and St Mark, and it is contiguous with the 
house of our commune that was bought from Baldus, a citizen of 
Acre. All those therefore and only those who live within the said 
limits, boundaries, barrier, walls, gates and circuit will belong to 
our spiritual charge and parish and that of our church of St Mark. 
(Pozza, 386-7, no. 3: cf. Tafel and Thomas, 111, 32-3, no. 343; 
RRH, 336, no, 1285) 


The parish of St Mark was thus defined as the area within 
the new walls enclosing the quarter, with some outlying 
houses in the street leading west, probably through the 
quarter of the Chain, towards the main covered market 
street. The parish priest had no rights over anyone living 
outside these limits. Furthermore, he was to hold his 
curacy from the bishop of Acre, from whom he was to 
receive the consecrated oils and with whom he was to par- 
ticipate in the principal mass held in the cathedral church 
of the Holy Cross (no. 371) on the feast of the Invention 
of the Cross (3 May). In recognition of his obedience, he 
was also to pay the bishop 50 bezants annually (Tafel 
and Thomas, 111, 31-8, no. 343; RRH, 336, no. 1285). 
The agreement was ratified by the chapter of the Holy 
Cross on 19 January 1261 (Tafel and Thomas, 111, 38, 
no. 344; RRH, 337, no. 1287) and by Doge Ranieri Zeno 
by September 1261 (Pozza, 385-93, no. 3; Prawer 1980: 
230-1; Favreau-Lilie 1987: 77-80; Hamilton 1980: 303; 
Jacoby D 1977; 228-9: 1993: 89; 2003: 244: Pozza 
1986: 359-60). A small gate of St Mark's church facing 
the Hospital that is mentioned in a charter of 1259 prob- 
ably related to a property belonging to the church (Cart. 
des Hosp.. 1, 869-70, no. 2919; RRH Ad, 80, no. 1273a; 
Jacoby D 1979: 33, 35), 

The Pelrinages et Pardouns de Acre (1258-64) lists Seint 
Marc de Venyse between the Holy Cross (no. 371) and the 
Genoese church of St Laurence (no. 415) and promised 
visitors to it five years’ remission from purgatory (ch. 
11, 13 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 235)). By this time 
the church of San Marco's rental payments of 2 bezants 
a year to Rome for the churches of St Mark in Acre and 
Tyre seem to have lapsed, for on 9 April 1286 the Holy 
See acknowledged receipt of £3.16s.10d. in Venetian 
coin. representing thirty-five years’ arrears (Tafel and 
Thomas, 111, 353-4, no. 380; RRH, 382, no. 1463). In the 
years 1286-9, the Venetians spent large sums of money 


on embellishing their quarter. Much of the expense was 
destined for the repair and completion of the fortifications 
enclosing it. It is not impossible, however, that part of the 
150 milliaria (c.72 tonnes) of ashlar and consoles and the 
consignment of pitch, voted by the Grand Council in 1286 
for the repair of the fondaco and other buildings in Acre, 
was destined for use on the church (Cessi, 111, 151 §82: cf. 
152, §89; 200-1, §§11, 13; 230, §198;: Jacoby D 1977: 
230; 1979: 36). In March 1290, the parish priest, Andrea, 
witnessed the transfer to the patriarch of some houses 
located beside the sea between the Venetian quarter and 
the arsenal, which the Hospitallers had evidently been in 
the process of fortifying to the consternation of their neigh- 
bours (Cart. des Hosp., 11, 556-8, no. 4084; RRH Ad, 103. 
no. 1501b; Jacoby D 1977: 230, 255 n.19). 

By this time the Venetian quarter had reached the 
extent that is implied by the maps of Pietro Vesconte and 
Paolino Veneto, from the quarter of the Chain on the south 
to the arsenal on the north-east, and from the sea shore on 
the east to the covered market street on the west (Jacoby 
D 1979: fig. 4). The church of St Mark evidently lay in 
the south-eastern part of this area, where the heart of the 
original quarter lay. 
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No.421 Hospital of St Martin of the Bretons 
1568.2593 (?) 


History 


The hospital of the Bretons in Acre was founded in 1254, 
oe expense, by Giles, archbishop of Tyre. Giles was 
‘ Gene Saumur, who in 1248 had followed Louis IX 
Berns " next year he had briefly been nominated 
fail vie . Damietta, while the city was in Crusader 
Crusade : ollowing the inglorious conclusion of the 
Pension pret made keeper of the king's seals, with a 
cese of Tyr 0. His appointment to the vacant archdio- 
Dea a4 occurred in 1253 (Delaville le Roulx 188 1b: 
; on 1980: 266). 

oe Sometime in 1254 that Giles purchased 
Anglorumn) i . two houses in the English quarter (in vico 
John Rk ee from Thomas Roper (Cordarius) and 
lishing a hoot eee With the purpose of estab- 
pay the ait a for the poor. In June 1255, he agreed to 
of 8 becante al of St John, as landowner, an annual rent 
Were situated b these properties, which the charter states 
street on the etween the sea on the west and a public 
and a house os with another private house to the north 
des Hosp, yy oe Hospital of St John to the south (Cart. 
5-6, He L RRH no. 2737; Delaville le Roulx, ‘Titres’, 
in Montmus : 321, no. 1216). The hospital evidently 
around the anne , where the English were established 

Permissio cn of St Thomas (no. 447). 
Papal ae ae the hospital was granted by the 
1254 7 : dows 0, bishop of Tusculum, on 29 August 
intendeg for tose recording this specifies that it was 
ving poor pilgrims originating from 


lay 


Brittany and from the city, diocese and province of Tours’. 
The legate further conceded that 


in the said house a chapel (oratorium) may be constructed and 
an altar erected in honour of St Martin, glorious confessor, who, 
notwithstanding that he was up to that time serving as a soldier, 
divided his cloak with a pauper during wintry conditions; and 
there masses and other divine offices may be celebrated every day 
... And a bell may be hung in the said oratory for striking during 
masses and at the prescribed hours. 


Offerings made during mass and at other times were to be 
devoted to the care of the poor in the hospital, while those 
living in the hospital and officiating in the chapel were 
to be subject to the bishop of Acre, in whom was also to 
be vested the parish right. The papal legate’s concession 
was confirmed verbatim by Pope Alexander IV on 5 March 
1256 (Reg., ed. Bourel de la Ronciére et al., 382, no. 1274; 
Delaville le Roulx, ‘Titres’, 427-8, no. 2; Dichter 1979a: 
108, fig. 61). At the same time the pope also wrote to the 
archbishop of Tyre authorizing the chaplain ofthe house to 
administer the sacraments to the poor housed there (Reg., 
ed. Bourel de la Ronciére et al., 393, no. 1315; Delaville le 
Roulx, ‘Titres’, 429, no. 3-4; Dichter 1979a: 109-10, figs. 
62-3); and on 5 May he wrote to the master and brothers 
of the hospital of St Martin the Confessor in Acre permit- 
ting them to have an image of St Martin dividing his cloak 
with a pauper on their habits and clothing (Reg., ed. Bourel 
de la Ronciére et al., 393, no. 1315: Delaville le Roulx, 
‘Titres’, 428-9, no. 3; Dichter 1979a: 109, figs. 62). 
On 7 March 1260, the same pope renewed the privilege 
concerning the sacraments and permitted the chaplain 
to bury those dying in the hospital in the hospital's own 
cemetery (Delaville le Roulx, ‘Titres’, 430, no. 5). 

Despite the continuing support of its founder and the 
protection afforded by the Holy See, the hospital’s endow- 
ment seems to have been modest, as does the scale of 
the hospital itself. The purchase price of the first house 
was 40 bezants; and although the price of the second is 
not given, its annual rent of 3 bezants compared with 2 
bezants for the first would suggest a price of around 60 
bezants, making the combined value of the property no 
more than 100 bezants (cf. Delaville le Roulx 1881b: 424). 
On 27 November 1261, Pope Urban IV placed the hospital 
under the protection of Henry, archbishop of Nazareth. 
The reason for this is uncertain, though the papal letter 
alludes to alleged, albeit unspecified. threats being made 
to its goods and properties (Delaville le Roulx, ‘Titres, 
432, no. 7; Dichter 1979a: 109-20, fig. 63). At the same 
time the pope also offered an indulgence of a hundred days 
to anyone giving alms to the hospital (Delaville le Roulx, 
‘Titres’, 431, no. 6; Dichter 1979a: 109-20, fig. 63), while 
the Pelrinages et Pardouns de Acre (1258-64) promised 
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visitors to it remission of four years and forty days from 
purgatory (ch. 11, 13 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 236)). 
The Pelrinages lists Seint Martin de Bretons between St 
Brigid (no. 398) and St Lazarus (no. 418), allowing its 
site to be located beside the sea at the northern end of 
Montmusard (pace Delaville le Roulx 1881b: 42 3-4). 

In the last surviving document relating to the hospital, 
dated 3 December 1261, Urban IV renewed Alexander IV’s 
privilege of 7 March 1260 with two small changes. The 
chaplain was now explicitly permitted to administer the 
sacraments to the brothers of the house and to bury them, 
as well as the poor; and burials, rather than being in the 
hospital’s own cemetery, were now referred to as being 
‘in the common cemetery of the church of St Nicolas [no. 
438]' (Delaville le Roulx, ‘Titres’, 432-3, no. 8). It may 
be doubted, however, whether these amendments either 
reflected or necessitated any change in existing practice. 
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No. 422 Priory Church of St Mary and All 
Saints (Unlocated) 


History 


The priory of St Mary and All Saints of Acre is first men- 
tioned in March 1231, when Andrew, bishop of Acheronte, 
granted to the ‘prioress and new penitent nuns’ the church 
of S. Maria Nova in Matera. in Basilicata. In the papal con- 
firmation of this grant, made on 23 December 1237, the 
sisters are described as ‘enclosed penitents. of the order of 
St Augustine’ (Gregory IX, Reg. (ed. Auvray, 11, 837-9, 
nos. 4007—8)). They are addressed in similar terms in a 
confirmation of privileges made to the priory by the same 
Pope on 30 December 1237, The Possessions listed in 
this document include the ‘church of the Holy Mother of 
God and Virgin, Mary, and All Saints in Acre’, and ‘the 
monastery of the Three Shades, situated in the bishopric 
of Lydda near the city of Ramla ... in which the convent 


of your order ought to be’. It would thus appear that the 
priory in Acre originated as the exiled community of the 
abbey of St Mary of the Three Shades, which had probably 
been abandoned in 1187 (see Vol. 11, no. 215). Apart 
from some properties in Jaffa, Sidon and possibly Tripoli, 
the other named possessions of the priory in 1237 were all 
located in Cyprus or southern Italy (Gregory IX, Reg. (ed. 
Auvray, 11, 840-2, no. 4013); Ughelli, viz, 39-42; RRH, 
283, no. 1085; Coureas 1997: 242). 


Sources 


Gregory IX, Reg. (ed. Auvray, 11, 838-42, nos. 4007 (1237), 
4008 (1231), 4013 (1237)); Potthast, 1,905, no. 10695 (1237): 
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No. 423 Church of St Mary of the Carmelites 
1567.2591 (?) 


History 


The Carmelite order was established on Mount Carmel in 
the first two decades of the thirteenth century and already 
by the later 1230s and 1240s was setting up houses in 
the West (Friedman 1979: 18 3). Even before 1247, when 
Pope Innocent IV granted the brothers formal permission 
to establish houses in less solitary places than had formerly 
been their custom, it therefore seems likely they would 
have possessed a house of some kind in Acre, less than 20 
km from their mother house on Mount Carmel (see Vol. 
11, no. 213). The first mention of such a house in Acre. 
however, comes only in 1261, when Pope Alexander IV. 
overruling objections from the bishop, allowed the broth- 
ers to build a church with a belfry containing a single bell 
and to establish next to it a cemetery (Reg., ed. Bourel de la 
Ronciére et al., 111, 138, no. 3250). The Carmelite church 
lay beside the sea in the Montmusard quarter. Its position 
is shown on the early fourteenth-century maps of Pietro 
Vesconte and Paolino Veneto lying north of the house of 
the Holy Trinity (no. 387) and south of the church and 
hospital of St Brigid (no. 398) (figs. 1-2, pls. v-V11)- eas 
In December 1261 the Carmelites in Acre receive 
112% bezants as a bequest from William de Porta. repre- 
senting a quarter share of his house in the Genoese aebaes 
(Delaborde, 109-10, no. 53; RRH, 342-3, no. 1314 
(1261)). They received further bequests of 5 bezants from 
Saliba, a confrére of the Hospital, in September 1264 (Cart. 
des Hosp., 1, 91-2, no. 3105; RRH, 349, no. 1334 (1264) 
a red cloth coat and a small fur-lined jacket from Odo. 
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count of Nevers, in August 1266 (Chazaud, ‘Inventaire’, 
198), and 3 bezants from Sir Hugh de Nevill in October 
1267 (Giuseppe, 353). Two Carmelite brothers, James 
and Benedict, are also recorded witnessing a document in 
Acre in 1273 (Cart. des Hosp., 111, 297-8, no. 3515; RRH, 
362, no. 1391). 


Sources 


Alexander III, Reg., ed. Bourel de la Ronciére et al., 111, 138, no. 

3250 (1261); Cart. des Hosp., 1, 91-2, no. 3105 (1264); 11, 
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pai hea no. 53 (1261); Giuseppe, 353 (1267); 
342-3, no. 1312 (1261); 349, no. 1334 (1264); 3 

1391 (1273), rae 


a maps: Sanudo—Vesconte a (c.1320: fr(atr)es ca(r)meli); CDE 
Os: Irlatryes ca(r)melitani); Pietro Vesconte (1320s: fr(atr)es 
carmelitani); Paolino Veneto ABC (1323-39: Ca(r)melite). 


sa 23; Bagatti 1958: 280; Benvenisti 1970: 113; 
2005: 358 fe 1979a: 91-3; Enlart 1925: 11, 28; Folda 
300, 304: Makhor Friedman E 1979: 184-6; Hamilton 1980: 
$68; Ronvicte parts 1946: 34: Rey 1878: 142; 1883: 
‘Rohricht 1887b: 304; de Sainte-Marie 1949: 1077. 


No.424 Church 
(Unlocated) of St Mary of the Genoese 


History 


I 
ae ai ai; the Venetian Giovanni Natale left one 
Genoese (ad i“ made in Acre ‘to the altar of St Mary of the 
della Rocca ae ee Mariae Ianuensium)' (Morozzo 
Washt aiich Lombardi, 11, 175, no. 636). Ifthis bequest 
of St tudes to an altar in the Genoese parish church 
chape| eee (no. 41 5), it is likely to have been to a 
owever. eee in the Genoese quarter of Acre; 
itis noe eee further is known of such a building and 
Privileges ae i any of the papal confirmations of 

One confir € to the church of Genoa. 

deacon and pei issued by Pope Urban III to the arch- 
in Genoa on pan ofthe cathedral church of San Lorenzo 
church of gt Lau Hae 1 87, however, includes both the 
St Mary Magdal rence in Acre (no. 415) and a church of 
159. no seta ‘Regesti’, 117-18, no. 20; 
0.117 (119) : ee 172-4, no. 120; cf. 164-6, 
s 122 (1193) » nos. 120-21 (1187); 177-81, 
° Suggest that t 
Cated not to Ou 
19; of, Dichter 
€r papal co 


- This has led Marie-Louise Favreau-Lilie 
here was a Genoese chapel in Acre dedi- 
r Lady but to St Mary Magdalene (1987: 
1979a: 102: Jacoby 1993a: 87 n.25). 
nfirmations to the chapter of San Lorenzo, 


however, describe this church or chapel as having been 
‘built on your land in the city of Genoa’ (constructa in solo 
vestro, in civitate Ianue), making it clear that they all refer 
to the church of Santa Maria Maddalena in Genoa itself, 
which is first recorded in 1150 (Puncuh, 185-6. no. 124 
(1292); 295, no. 195 (1292); cf. nos. 18-19, 114-15, 
165-6, 168, 179-80, 192 (1150-1290)). 


Sources 


Morozzo della Rocca and Lombardi, 11, 175, no. 636 (1227). 


Dichter 1979a: 102; Favreau-Lilie 1987: 19; Jacoby 199 3a: 87 
n. 25. 


No.425 Church and Hospital of St Mary of 
the Germans 1577.2585 (?) 


History 


Between the summer of 1189 and September 1190, a 
group of Germans from Bremen and Lubeck under their 
leader, Sibrand, founded a tented field hospital to tend 
wounded soldiers in the Crusaders’ camp before Acre. This 
was located near the cemetery of St Nicolas (no. 438). 
between Tall al-Fukhkhar and the river. On the arrival 
of Frederick, duke of Swabia, in October 1190, since the 
men of Bremen and Lubeck wished to return home as 
soon as the siege was over, the duke and German nobles 
entrusted the hospital and the alms that it had received 
to his chaplain, Conrad (Cunradus), and his chamberlain, 
Burchard, who both forthwith entered the religious life. 
The hospital was named the hospital of St Mary of the 
Germans in Jerusalem, in the hope that when the Holy 
Land was finally recovered it could be transferred to the 
Holy City. A request was also made to Pope Celestine II to 
recognize the new foundation. Other members meanwhile 
joined the community (de Primordiis ordinis Theutonici (ed. 
Arnold, 24—6)). 

Already before the fall of Acre in July 1191, the com- 
munity was attempting to obtain land inside the city. and 
from 1192 onwards they succeeded in acquiring various 
properties both inside and outside the walls. There seems 
to have been no institutional connection between this 
confraternity and the German hospital that had existed 
in Jerusalem before 1187 (Vol. 111, no. 333). although 
such a relationship was later claimed (Favreau 1974: 
95-161; 1994: 34-6; Arnold 1980; 1992: 1994: 223: 
pace Hubatsch 1966: 165-9: Forstreuter 1967: 12-34). 

The field hospital also maintained a cemetery for those 
Germans who died during the siege (Ralph of Diss (RS, 
LXVIILii, 81)). At the time of the duke of Swabia’s death, 
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on 20 January 1191, however, a dispute arose with the 
Hospital of St John, which claimed authority over all other 
hospitals in Acre and contested the right of the German 
hospital to bury leading nobles. from whom bequests were 
likely to be received. At hisown express wish, the duke was 
therefore buried in the Germans’ cemetery in an unmarked 
grave to prevent the Hospitallers from seizing his body for 
reburial in their own (Cont. de Guillaume de Tyr. xcvi1— 
XCvItl (ed. Morgan, 99-100); Eracles, xxv, 3-4 (RHC Oce, 
1, 141-2): ef. Gesta Episcoporum Halberstadensium (MGH 
SS, xin, 110); Kedar 1998: 132; Favreau 1974: 35-6; 
1994: 32). A similar kind of dispute was also settled in 
February 1192, when the master of the Hospital, Garnier 
of Nablus, conceded to Gerard, master of the German 
hospital, some land, possibly in Ascalon, that the Hospital 
claimed had been left to it by a certain Galopinus (Strehlke, 
23, no. 26; RRH, 186, no. 699; Favreau 1974: 45). 

During their dispute with the Hospital, the German 
hospitallers relied on support from the Templars. One 
source relates that, as a result, they became subject to 
the Templars, who forced them to abandon their original 
emblem of a half cross in a circle (Tractatus de locis, add. 
(ed. Kedar, 1 32)). Other sources, however, imply that it 
was their white mantles rather than the emblem that the 
Templars objected to, the result being that the Germans 
wore instead mantles of Stamford cloth. Only later, during 
the crusade against Damietta (1217-21), did they adopt 
white mantles with a full black cross and no circle (Cont, 
de Guillaume de Tyr. Xcvil (ed, Morgan, 99-100): Eracles, 
XXV, 3(RHCOce, 11, 142):Strehlke, 269-70, nos. 299-30] 
(1210-1); 322, no, 368 (1222); Predelli. 1415, no. 9 
(1211): de Primordiis ordinis Theutonici, ed. Arnold, 28: 
Favreau-Lilie 1994; 32; Kedar 1998: ] 32). 

In mid September 1 | 90, in the Crusaders’ camp before 
Acre, King Guy and Queen Sibylla granted to the hospital 
of St Mary of the Germans ‘a house in Acre in which to 
establish a hospital’, Specifying that the building in ques- 
tion was ‘that house in which the Armenians and the 
Patrons [of the house] were accustomed to lodge’ (see 
no. 375). If it proved impossible to make a grant of that 
house, they would give the hospital a piece of land next 
fo it. where they could build a hospital as they liked, as 
well as four carucates of land in the territory of Acre. The 
grant was addressed to Master Sibrand, who had founded 
and built the field hospital in the siege camp before Acre 
(Strehlke. 22, no. 25: RRH. 185-6, no. 696; Favreau 





other dwellings necessary to their use; there they minis- 
tered to the infirm and poor under the direction and guid- 
ance of a cleric. It was in that church that Duke Frederick 
was finally laid to rest (de Primordiis ordinis Theutonici, ed. 
Arnold, 26; Favreau 1974: 44-5 n.60). On 10 February 
1192, King Guy confirmed to Brother Gerard (Curaudo), 
preceptor of the hospital of the Germans, and to the broth- 
ers and sick of the house, the land in Acre on which their 
houses and the hospital were located, compensating the 
previous owners with land elsewhere; for this the hospital 
paid out of the alms of the house 500 bezants and a horse. 
The boundary of the property was described as running 


from the two stairs of the gate-tower (turris perforata), such that 
the steps remain outside your enclosure towards the tower, along 
the boundary between you and the brothers of St Thomas {no. 
447], up to the public street that extends to the gate of St Nicolas: 
and after that to the Square and court (plateam et curiam) follow- 
ing the street of the hospital of the Armenians; from that square 
indeed up to the wall of the city, and from there the wall adjoins 
the property up to the aforementioned steps. 


This suggests that the Property of the German hospital 
lay inside the east wall of the city on the north side of the 
street leading from St Nicolas’s gate, but that it excluded 
the property of the brothers of St Thomas, which lay imme- 
diately beside the gate. The grant also included a proviso 
to the effect that the brothers should not build anything 
against the town walls nor impede access to the steps up to 
the wall-head that might be used by people defending the 
city (Strehlke, 23-4, no. 27; RRH, 187, no. 701; Favreau 
1974: 44-6).In 1192, the hospital (Hospitale novum sancte 
Marie) began paying cens of two solidi to the church of 
Rome (Liber Censuum, 1, 238; Favreau-Lilie 1994: 32). 
Further gr ants extended the boundaries of the property. 
In 1193, for example, Henry of Champagne granted the 
hospital a barbican, including the towers, walls and ditch. 
extending from the boundary marker defining the barbican 
of the Hospitallers up to the gate of St Nicolas, on condition 
that the brothers kept it in a defensible state (Strehlke. 
24-5,no. 28: RRH, 191-2, no. 7] 6; Favreau 1974: 57-9: 
1994: 32), In February 1193, Henry of Champagne and 
Queen Isabella also granted Henry, prior of the hospital. 
the casale of Kafr Yasif (Cafresi) in the territory of Acre and 
a vault built against the town wall next to St Nicolas’s 
gate (Strehlke, 25, no. 29; RRH, 190, no. 710). In October 
1194, another charter of Henry of Champagne, granting 
the hospital freedom from customary taxes on clothing 
and food purchased for its brothers, refers to Henry as prior 
of the church of the Germans (Strehlke, 26, no. 30; RRH. 
192-3, no. 720; Favreau 1974: 46, 59; 1994: 37). This 


Suggests that the church had been built between 1191 
and 1194. 
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On 21 December 1196, Pope Celestine III granted a 
privilege to the hospitale sancte Marie Alemannorum 
lerosolimitanum, taking it under the protection of the 
Holy See and confirming its possessions. In Acre, these 
included the site of the hospital and the vault next to 
St Nicolas’s gate. The brothers of the hospital were also 
granted freedom from tithes on lands that they cultivated 
themselves, the right of burial in their own cemeteries, and 
the right to elect their own master. In matters relating to 
consecrated oils, the consecration of altars and churches, 
the ordination of priests and other sacramanents the hos- 
pital was to depend directly on the Holy See, rather than 
on the diocesan bishop (Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 360-1, 
no. 177; Strehlke, 27, no. 33: 264-6, n. 296; RRH, 195, 
no. 732; Favreau 1974: 38). 

On 5 March 1198, a meeting of German and local 
barons, leading churchmen and members of the Templars 
and Hospitallers, held in the house of the Temple (no. 
451), agreed the basis on which the hospital would be 
transformed into a military order (de Primordiis ordinis 
Theutonici, ed. Arnold, 26-7; RRH, 197, no. 740; Favreau 
1974: 64-5), Pope Innocent III gave approval for this 
transformation on 19 February 1199. The new order's 
rule was to be modelled on that of the Hospitallers as far as 
its hospitalary functions were concerned, and on that of 
. Templars regarding its military and clerical functions 
: oe 266, no. 297; Innocent III, Reg. (ed. Hagender 
ae ee 764); de Primordiis ordinis Theutonici, ed. 
it's aN ‘Favreau 1974: 64-5; 1994: 33). Celestine 
27 June Coa also confirmed by the same pope on 
mh 3 mie 18 February 1215 (Strehlke, 266-9, 
Honbeis a » 0. 302; RRH, 195, no. 732), and by 
303), on 8 December 1216 (StrehIke, 272-4, no. 


Oromia the Ger man hospital continued to con- 
In August a ey, holdings in the eastern part of Acre. 
tower over th, 8, King Aimer y granted the brothers the 
did not sllenai ia St Nicolas, on condition that they 
tower were 1 ie and did not obstruct the entrance; if the 
ack to the e oh in Ume of war, they were to hand it 
N0.35:RRH. 198 while hostilities lasted (Strehlke, 28-9, 
Purchaseq the h ‘NO. 744). On 1 May 1206, the Germans 
(Strehike 33~4 Ouse of the knight John le Tor (Tortus) 
July 1207 they gues 41; RRH, 216, no, 812), and on 27 
situated Swit eo eels asserted their right to a house 
Omorum eae € enclosure of their houses’ (intra septa 
of Payen of ai that had formerly belonged to Elias, son 
821). Ago cu Strehilke, 34, no. 42; RRH, 220, no. 

“Sust 1217, King John of Brienne confirmed a 


€ land a 
Acre, and 


the two city walls, that extended from a cross-wal] separat- 
ing it from the barbican of the seneschal as far as the gate 
of Geoffrey le Tor (Strehlke, 41, nos. 49-50; RRH, 241, 
nos. 898-9). A later confirmation implies that the barbi- 
can extended south to the sea, where the gate of Geoffrey 
le Tor evidently stood (Strehlke, 55-6, no. 70; RRH, 265, 
no. 1009). The Germans’ cemetery is mentioned again in 
1219, when on 23 December in the Crusaders’ camp at 
Damietta Barzella Merxadrus left ‘all his arms and armour 
and his coat of mail with one arm plate and a hood to the 
Hospital of the Germans, where he has also wished to be 
buried’ (Annali bolognesi, 11.ii, 419-20: Riley-Smith and 
Riley-Smith, Crusades, 1 74-5). 

The hospital’s possession of subsidiary houses in the 
West was formally recognized by Frederick II in 1221, 
though it is doubtful whether any of these were former 
properties of the Jerusalem hospital (vol. 111, no. 333) 
(cf. Favreau-Lilie 1994: 39-42). In April 1229, after the 
return of Jerusalem to Christian hands, the order also 
obtained from Frederick II the former house of St Mary 
of the Germans, along with all its rights and possessions 
(Huillard-Bréholles, 111, 126; Strehlke, 55, no. 68; RRH. 
265, no. 1010; Favreau 1974: 89-90; 1994: 33-4). The 
order's possession of the Jerusalem house was upheld by 
Pope Gregory IX and Innocent IV in the face of protests 
from the Hospital of St John, before Jerusalem itself was 
finally lost in 1244 (Favreau 1974: 86-7: 1994: 34: 
Dichter 1979: fig. 43). 

In April 1229, Frederick II confirmed the order's pur- 
chase ofa house, apparently in Acre, from John of Conques 
(de Chonchi) and granted it permission to construct a 
vault linking it to another over a public street. The same 
act also confirmed the barbican granted previously by King 
John and gave the order licence to construct buildings in 
it (Huillard-Bréholles, 111, 128; Strehlke, 55-6, no. 70; 
RRH, 265, no. 1009). In 1242, when the Templars were 
besieging the Hospital of St John (see nos. 410-11), they 
also stormed the quarter of the Teutonic knights, driving 
out all but a few with whom they were on friendly terms 
as well as the ministers of the church (Matthew Paris, 
Chron. Maj. (RS, Lvu.iv, 167-8, 256)). There appears to 
be no evidence , however, that they actually destroyed the 
church (pace Riley-Smith 1967: 179; cf. Delaville le Roulx 
1904: 186). In November 1257, the order acquired from 
the abbey of St Mary of Mount Sion (no. 419) some more 
houses in Acre, which appear to have been adjacent to its 
own block of properties (Strehlke, 95-6, no. 113; RRH, 
331, no. 1262). After the fall of Montfort Castle in 1271, 
the order continued to expand its estate within Acre, pur- 
chasing in 1273 a considerable zone south of the citadel, 
the rent of some houses in the garden east of it and, the 
following year, some rents of houses belonging to Lady 
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Margaret, widow of Nicolas de la Monee (Predelli, 1445-6, 
no. 64; 1447, no. 66; Favreau-Lilie 1982: 275-84). 

Little is known of the buildings that the order erected for 
its own use in Acre. The hall (in palatio) of the master in the 
house of the hospital of St Mary of the Germans was the 
setting in which Avanzo de Soprovo made his will in 15 
December 1282 (Cagnin, ‘La controversa donazione’, 117, 
doc. 1). A map drawn by Matthew Paris c.1252 depicts the 
hospital of the Germans standing just inside the principal 
cast gate of the city, though one version (map A) also shows 
a second building similarly identified built against the 
wall where it returns along the sea shore (pls. 111-1v). The 
Vesconte—Sanudo maps (c.1 320) show a castellated build- 
ing marked alamani lying on the north side of the street 
leading to the main east gate and the tower of the Germans 
({(ur)ris alamanorum) dominating the street itself (fig. 1, pl. 
Vv). The Templar of Tyre describes the tower, which he dis- 
tinguishes from the knights’ residence (hostel), as being as 
large and beautiful as that of the Templars (§267 (503), ed. 
Minervini, 222: ed. Raynaud, 253), while another source 
says that it overlooked the beach (Thadeus (CCCM, ccu, 
120); cf. Huygens 2004: 5 n.3, 8-9), Having taken the 
Accursed Tower in 1291. it was towards the German com- 
pound that the Mamluks made their way (Templar of Tyre, 
($263 (499), ed. Minervini, 218: ed. Raynaud, 251), 

A colophon in a Greek gospel manuscript now in the 
Orthodox Patriarchate in Jerusalem (MS Saba 144) states 
that it was purchased by a nun called Matrona from the 
‘booty’ of Acre after the city's capture by the Mamluks 
and was then donated to the monastery of St Mary, known 
as tS Adeuava, or dayr alamana in Arabic. This suggests 
that the church of St Mary of the Germans Passed to the 
Orthodox after 129], An Arabic note added in 1322, 
however, Says that the Manuscript was then looted in 
the year of the Mongol invasion (1 300), and was finally 
returned to the Anastasis (Pahlitzsch 2003: 46-7). Quite 
Possibly the Mongol incursion also brought the Malkites’ 
occupation of the monastery to an end. 

In 1652, Jean Doubdan saw at the eastern extremity 
of the city the remains of a church which he thought was 
that of St John, although it seems more likely to have been 


the church of the Germans. It had two storeys, and the 
lower was 


very high. finely vaulted. supported by an abund 
thick pillars, all the fabric being made of good ashlars, and Lit} will 
be able to stand for several centuries more. The key of the vault 
over the great altar is carved in a circle and hollowed out like a 
great basin. in which is to be seen a head: it is said that it is the 
portrait in relief of the head of St John the Baptist: but it is very 
wasted and eaten away by saltpetre and decay. (1661: 524: cf. 
Kedar 1997p; 166) 


ance of large 


It was seen the same year by Fr Philippe de la Trés Sainte 
Trinité (1669: 71). This was probably also the church 
whose remains were seen by Jean de Thévenot in 1658, 


where (as they say) the Knights of Malta heretofore had a 
Treasure, which they marked with a Piece of Marble, and which, 
not many Years since, they brought away in a Ship that came 
purposely to Acre, under pretext of buying Goods. (1687: 1, 
211) 


Fr Michel Nau also saw these ruins in 1674: 


At the end of the town, towards the east, we were led into an 
underground church dedicated to St John the Baptist, whose 
head may still be seen in low relief at the top of the vault. What 
remains of it is held up by eighteen thick pillars. Above it there 
used to be a fine church, which is demolished. (1679: 649: Enlart 
1925: 11, 26) 


The building was also seen by Richard Pococke, who 
visited Acre in 1738, and was marked E on his plan of the 
city (fig. 3): 


Towards the east end of the town was the house of the knights 
E, and a strong built church adjoining to it, said to be dedicated 
to St John; what remains of it is a low massive building; and it is 
probable, that there was a grand church over it: in the vault of 
this building there is a relief head of St John in a charger. (1743: 
M1, 52-3: ef. Dichter 1973: 35) 


This area was left outside the city when the walls were 
rebuilt by Dahir al-‘Umar in the mid eighteenth century 
(Niebuhr 1837: 72, fig. 7; Dichter 1973: 38: Kedar 
1997b: 167). According to Giovanni Mariti, writing in 
1760, the church of St John lay ‘immediately outside the 
city on the east’ (1769: 11, 62). He adds that it had been 
a very large church and that only a few years before one 
could see substantial remains of it; however, the captain of 
Acre, Dahir al-Umar, had made use of material from it for 
rebuilding the city walls, with the result that it was barely 
possible to make out some of the foundations (1769: 1, 
117-18: cf. Schultz 1 768: 18). The roof boss showing a 
head in a circle, however, appears to have been salvaged 
from the destruction, and is now preserved in the court- 
yard of the Greek Catholic church of St Andrew (no. 393) 
(Enlart 1925: 11, 26, pl. 53, fig. 166; Makhouly 1941: 
82-3: Makhouly and Johns 1946: 83-4; Kedar 1997b: 
167) (pl. LXI1). 

A number of archaeological finds made in the eastern 
part of Acre in recent years may possibly relate to the com- 
Pound of the Teutonic Order, though it is not as yet pos- 
sible to distinguish any coherent building plans (Dothan 
1976; Kedar 1997p: ] 72-3, plan 4c, d, h, k, 0; Boas 20035: 
2006: 61-3, 273, fig. 12). 


EEE 








“XII Acre, St Mary of the Germans (no. 425): roof boss now 
at St Andrew’s church (no. 393). 
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Acre: epitaph of Isabel de Hana[ ...], from the Franciscan 


Epigr aphy 


AN inserind: 
aa ‘ a from the Franciscan cemetery in 
Sandolj 1974: a de: Hanal...]/ viii : idus : Maii : [...] (de 
fe. 18, plan dee p 6, no. 408, fig. 133: Kedar 1997b: 172. 
fg. 6) (py, Lx) tingle 2007a: 197-8, no. 6; 2007b: 12 1; 
tder’s archive Among the documents from the Teutonic 
the Court of Seared in Venice is one recording the sale in 
Mottnngaa es on 4 August 1273 ofa property 
e cet berate lady named Set Lehoue, 
*$0n Faet, to her husband, Jorge le Haneisse and of 
0 er Jorge ay Isabel (dame Ysabiau), daughter of 
and possibly a relative of the sellers (Predelli, 
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1444-5, no. 62: Favreau-Lilie 1982: 273-4, 282-3). If 
Lady Isabel was in fact related to Jorge le Haneisse and 
subsequently died in the German hospital, bequeathing 
her property to the order, this might explain how the docu- 
ment came into the order's Possession; it would also help 
confirm the location of the Teutonic Order's church, 

Lead seals associated with the order include those of the 
chapter, of the grand masters Henry of Hohenlohe (1246) 
and Burchard of Schwanden (1286), and of Matthew, 
procurator of the hospital (Schlumberger, Chalandon and 
Blanchet 1943: 251-2, nos. 258-70; de Sandoli 1974: 
328-30, nos. 439-442; Dichter 1979a: 81-3). 
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Arnold 1978; 1980; 1992; 1994; Boas 2005; 2006: 6, 14, 
61-3, 223, 273, fig. 12; Dichter 1973: 35, 38, 53, 58, 113; 
1979a: 79-83: Doubdan 1661: 524; Enlart 1925: 11, 23-4, 26, 
pl. 53, fig. 166; Favreau 1974: 35-63; 86-7, 95-161; Favreau- 
Lilie 1982; 1989: 294, 314-15, 511; 1994; Folda 2005: 183, 
358, 388, 491, 647 n.44; Forstreuter 1967: 12-34; Hamilton 
B 1980: 300: Hiestand 1985: 58-65; Hubatsch 1966; Jacoby 
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D 19894: 206-7: 2001: 108, 109, 113; Kedar 1997: 166-7, 
172-3, plan 4; 1998: ] 32; Kesten 1962a: 26: 1962b: 89; Langé 
1965; Leiblich 1754: 233; Ludolph of Sudheim 1336-41a: 
340; 1336-41b: 53: Makhouly 1941: 43, 82-3; Makhouly and 
Johns 1946: 83-4: Mariti 1769: 11, 62, 117-18: Militzer 1999; 
Mitchell 2004; 90-93: Nau 1679: 649: Niebuhr 1766: 72, fig. 
7: Pahlitzsch 2003: 46-7; Philippe 1669: 7] ‘ Pococke 1743: iy, 
52-3: Prawer 1975; 11, 549, 556; Pringle 2006: 220: 2007a: 
197-8, no. 6: 2007b: 121-4, figs. 6~8: Rey 1878: 136: 1883: 
463-4; 1888: de Sandoli 1974: 306, no. 408; 328-30, nos. 
439-4). Schlumberger, Chalandon and Blanchet 1943: 251-2, 
nos. 258-70: Schultz 1768: 18; Thévenot 1687: 1,211. 


No.426 Church of St Mary of the Knights 
(Church of the See of Nazareth) 15 70.2586 
(?) 


History 


In January 1208. Pope Innocent III confirmed the POsses- 
sion ofa church of St Mary in Acre by the prior and canons 
of the combined house of St Thomas the Martyr (no, 447) 
and St George of the Portico (de Sisto) (no. 407) (Reg. (PL, 
CCXV, 1525-6, no, 209); Forey 1977: 48 7). This church, 
together with those of St Peter (no. 441) and St Nicolas 
(no. 439), which are mentioned in the same document, 
appears to have come into the hands of the canons soon 
after the fall of Acre to the Crusaders in 1191. In 1227-8. 
the hospital of St Thomas was reformed as a military 
order by Peter des Roches, bishop of Winchester, and its 
Principal house in Acre was moved from the old city to 
Montmusard. In 12 30, the order sold the church of st 
George to the Orthodox and it seems likely that around this 
time or soon thereafter they disposed in a similar fashion of 
their other churches in the old city, including the former 
hospital of St Thomas itself (see nos. 409, 447). 

The knights’ former church of St Mary may there- 
fore Perhaps be identitied with the church of St Mary 
of the Knights, Which was in the hands of the chapter of 
Nazareth by 1256. Nazareth and its cathedral church of 
the Annunciation ( Vol. ne, 1 69) had fallen to Saladin's 
‘amir Muzaffar al-Din Kukburi in July 1187. From 1198, 
if not before. the archbishop and chapter were resident 
in Acre and. although Nazareth returned to Frankish 
controlin 1247, they did not return there until sometime 
during the episcopate of Archbishop Henry (elected 1238), 
Perhaps as late as 1250. In September 1251, the arch- 
bishop and Canons meeting in Nazareth drew 
constitution and Sent it to Pope 
This provided fora chapter of six 
ing the Augustinian rule and li 
common dormitory and refect 
archbishop had Moved back t 


up a new 
Innocent IV for approval. 
Canons and a prior, follow- 
Ving in community, with a 
ory. By 1255, however. the 
0 Acre and it Seems that the 


remaining members of the chapter did also, for from that 
date onwards the temporalities of the diocese were leased 
and finally, in 1259, sold to the Hospitallers (Hamilton 
1980: 247, 258, 260, 265-6, 268, 293-5, 307; see also 
Vol. 11, pp. 120-1), 

By 1256, the canons were installed in the church of St 
Mary of the Knights (Alexander IV, Reg., ed. Bourel de la 
Ronciére, no. 1300: cf. no. 1330; Hamilton 1980: 95). In 
1261 Pope Urban IV asked the papal legate to create four 
more canons and a prior, because the church of Nazareth, 
though well endowed, had collapsed as a spiritual centre 
(Urban IV, Reg. ed. Guiraud, no. 45; Hamilton 1980: 
271-2, 307). In April 1263, the chances of a return to 
Nazareth were dealt a final blow when Sultan Baybars 
razed the church of the Annunciation to the ground (see 
Vol. 11, p. 121). None the less, attempts to reform the 
chapter continued. On ] April 1264, for example, Pope 
Urban IV upheld his Own appointment of Guy of Paladru 
as prior following a vacancy, despite the fact that the arch- 
bishop had in the meantime appointed another canon. 
Sancho, to the post (Reg., ed. Guiraud, 217, no. 1 508). 

On 18 August 1267, Clement IV also responded toa 
request from the archbishop and chapter to arbitrate in 
the introduction of the latter's new constitution. As before, 
the chapter was to be subject to the rule of St Augustine. 
It was to have twelve canons, including the prior, but 
excluding clerks and laymen who had no voice in chapter 
meetings. The canons were to be obedient to the prior. 
but above all to the archbishop. The subprior, precen- 
tor, treasurer, chamberlain, cellarer and other officers 
were to be appointed by the prior and canons, while the 
archdeacon was to be appointed by the archbishop alone. 
On the question of residence, the pope’s letter maintained 
the Principle that so long as hostilities did not prevent it. 
the canons were to reside in the church of Nazareth itself 
a note of realism was sounded, however, by the addi- 
tional provision that the twelve residential canons were 
to include among their number those who were serving in 
the church of St Mary of the Knights in Acre. In practice. 
it is probable that by this time the latter would normally 
have constituted the entire chapter. The pope's letter also 
confirmed the canons’ Possession of the church of St Mary 
of the Knights with its houses, income, rights and appur- 
tenances, saving the arrangement made recently between 
the prior and chapter with the bishop and church of Acre 
regarding oblations, Otherwise, all the income of the 
church of Nazareth, derived from whatever source, was to 
be divided equally between the chapter and the archbishop 
(Reg., ed. Jordan, 162-4, no. 511; Dichter 1979a: 73-4. 
fig. 39). Whether the terms of this constitution were ers 
fully implemented Seems doubtful, for in March 127 1 
the entire chapter appears to have consisted of the prior. 





EEE ee 


Acre (Archbishop of Nazareth, no, 42 7) 137 
William, and only two canons, Amadeus and Robert (Cart, August 1196 and in Acre in March 1198 (Innocent III 


des Hosp., 111, 240-3, no. 3414: RRH, 358, no. 1373). In 
1288, the number was the same: Robert, Laurence and 
one other (Nicolas IV, Reg., ed. Langlois, nos. 165-9: 
Prawer 1974: 247-8), 

The Pelrinages et Pardouns de Acre ( 1258-64) lists 
Nostre Dame de Chevalers between the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre (no. 384) on the one hand and the churches of 
Our Lady of Tyre (no. 43 1) and the Holy Cross (no. 371) 
on the other. A visit to it guaranteed a pilgrim five years’ 
remission from purgatory (ch. 11, 13 (ed, Michelant and 
Raynaud, 235)). The early fourteenth-century maps of 
Acre also show St Mary of the Knights immediately north- 
west of the church of the Holy Cross, between it and the 
Hospital of St John (no. 410-1 1) (figs. 1-2, pls. v—viz). 
It may possibly have given its name to the nearby gate of 
Our Lady, in the northern city wall (de Marsy, 138, no. 
20 (1161); Cart. des Hosp., 1, 582, no. 917 (1192); RRH, 
97, no, 367 (1161); 186, no. 698 (1191); Paolino Veneto 
maps (see below); cf, Riley-Smith 2001: ] 12-13), 

In January 1270, the former Venetian bailo, Marsilio 
Zorzi, left the church of St Mary of Nazareth 5 ducats in his 
will (ed. Berggdtz, 82). 


Sources 


C 

ha Hosp., tr, 240-3, no. 3414 (1271); Clement IV, Reg., 

meee 162-4, no. 51] (1267); Innocent UI, Reg. (PL, ccxv, 

A28e) 70. 209); Nicolas IV, Reg., ed. Langlois, nos, 165-9 

Michela (ed. 

ris and Raynaud, 235; RRH, 358, no. 1373 (1270-1); 
* Reg. ed, Guiraud, no. 45 (1263); 217, no. 1508 
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Reg. (PL, ccxiv, 52 1-3, no. 56 7); RRH, 195, no. 730; 
197, no. 740). From around 1210, the archbishop was 
Robert II (Pflugck-Harttung, 11, 400, no. 457: Hamilton 
1980: 250-1), who was still alive in October 1217 (RRH, 
241-2, no. 901). His successor was evidently Hugh, who 
is mentioned from October 1220 onwards (RRH, 249, no, 
937; 269, no. 1031 (1231); 271, no. 1039 (1232); 278, 
no. 1067 (1235): 280, no. 1072 (1236); RRH Ad, 64, no. 
1042a (1233); 65, no. 1072 (1236)). 

In October 1230, the Teutonic Order disposed of a house 
and a partly vacant plot (gastina) in Acre to the abbey of St 
Mary in the Valley of Jehoshaphat. The house was sited in 
the lower part of the street (platea) leading to the Chain, 
near the sea. The gastina, however, was 


contiguous on the east with the gastina of Lord Haymo, German 
knight [acting for the Teutonic Order]; to the west js the public 
Street that leads to the auberge of the Hospital of St John [no. 
413]; to the south is an alley (viculus); to the north it is contigu- 
ous with the court (curia) of the Lord Archbishop of Nazareth. 
(Strehlke, 57-8. no. 73: cf. 58-60, no. 74; Delaborde, 97-9, no. 
47; RRH, 267, nos. 1020-1) 


These indications are consistent with a location for the 
archbishop’s house on the south side of the church of St 
Mary of the Knights (no. 426), in the same street that led 
north-west towards the Hospital of St John. 

Archbishop Hugh died in 1237 (Annales de Terre Sainte 
B, ed. Réhricht, 439). He was replaced by Henry, former 
bishop of Paphos (Gregory IX, Reg., ed Auvray, no. 4753; 
Hamilton 1980: 260). By September 1251, Henry was 
in Nazareth, reforming his chapter there (Innocent IV, 
Reg., ed. Berger, 18-20, no. 5538: RRH, 31 5, no. 1198; 
Hamilton 1980: 260, 265-6), but he does not appear 
to have stayed for long. In October 1255, he issued a 
charter from his palace in Acre, witnessed by the arch- 
deacon William, the priests Peter the Spaniard, Hilary and 
Andrew the Spaniard, his clerk Albert, and a Syrian scribe 
named Sororius (Rey, Recherches, 36-8; RRH, 326-7, no. 
1242). He is also mentioned there in 1257 (Alexander IV, 
Reg., ed. Bourel de la Ronciére et al., nos. 1300 and 1330; 
Hamilton 1980: 95, 268). 

In January 1262, part of an agreement made between 
the church of Nazareth and the Hospitallers concerning 
Kafr Kanna (Casal Robert) (see Vol. 1, pp. 285~6) involved 
Archbishop Henry receiving from the master, Hugh Revel, 
a court (curia) in Acre in the district known as Buekelo, 
or Bochello (Cart. des Hosp., 111, 62-5, no. 3051; RRH, 
343, no. 1314), though this arrangement was revoked in 
March 1271 (Cart. des Hosp., 111, 240-3, no. 3414; RRH, 
358, no. 1373). It is uncertain therefore whether this or 
the former curia or palatium constituted the houses (domos) 
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LXIV Acre: tombstone of William of St John, archbishop of Nazareth (died 3] July 1290). 


that Pope Clement IV confirmed as being in the arch- 
bishop's Possession on 18 August 1267. The pope's letter 
describes these houses as being situated next to (or near, 
juxta) the church of the Holy Sepulchre (no, 384), which 
would in any case place them in the same general area as 
the curia mentioned in 1230) (Reg.. ed. Jordan, 162-4, no, 
311: Dichter 1979a: 73-4, fig. 39), 

Archbishop Henry died in 1268 (Eracles, XXXIV, ]] 
(RHC Oce, I, 457): Hamilton 1980: 274). His successor, 
Guy, is mentioned in 127] (Cart. des Hosp., 1, 240-3, 
no. 3414) but by June 1273 had departed for the West 
(RRH, 361-2, no. 1388), where he died in 1288 (Prawer 
1974: 247). The Penultimate archbishop to reside in Acre 
was the Templar, William of St John. whose election was 
upheld by Pope Nicolas [y on 14 June 1288 and who died 
there on 31 July 1290 (Nicolas IV, Reg.. ed. Langlois, nos. 
165-9, 175-7; Prawer 1974; Hamilton 1980: 279: see 
Epigraphy below). Peter, his successor, was elected before 
the fall of Acre in June 129], He subsequently made his 
way to Padua, where the city authorities 


Epigraphy 


Two joining fragments of the tombstone of Archbishop 
William of St John, representing his effigy and texts m 
French (pl. LXIV), were found in the paving of a house in 
the Templar quarter in Acre in 1962 (Kesten 1962b: 82). 
though it is uncertain from which church or cemetery they 
came (Prawer 1974: Dichter 1979a: 72, fig. 38; Pringle 
2007a: 200-2, no. 9: cf. de Sandoli 1974: 314-16, < 
417; Folda 2005: 491-5, fig. 337). Seals are known o 
archbishops Hugh and Henry ( Schlumberger, Chalanon 
and Blanchet 1943: 97, nos. 69-70; de Sandoli 1974: 
289-90, nos. 388-9; Dichter 1979a: 75), 


Sources 


Alexander IV, Req. ed. Bourel de la Roncieére et al., nos. 1300 and 
1330(1257): cart des Hosp., 111, 62-5, no, 3051 (1262): See 
no. 3414 (12 71); Clement IV, Reg.. ed. Jordan, 162-4, no. = 
(1267): Delaborde, 97-9, no. 47 (1230); Rey, Recherches, as 
(1255): RRH, 267, nos, 1020-1 (1230); 326-7, no. 1242 
(1255); 343, no, 1314 (1262); 358, no. 1373 (1271); Strehlke. 
57-60, nos, 73-4 (1230). 
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Dichter 1979a: 70-5; Folda 2005: 184, 491-5, fig. 337: 
Hamilton 1980: 268, 307: Jacoby D 2005: 103: Kesten 1962a; 
1962b: 82; Prawer 1974; Pringle 2007a: 200-2, no. 9; Rey 
1878: 137; 1883: 464; de Sandoli 1974: 289-90, nos. 388-9: 
314-16, no. 417; Schlumberger, Chalandon and Blanchet 1943: 
97, nos. 69-70. 


No.428 Abbey Church of St Mary Latin 
1567.2584 (?) 


History 


The abbey of St Mary Latin (Vol. 111, no. 334) was one of 
two Benedictine houses which already existed in Jerusalem 
before the First Crusade, the other being the female house 
of St Mary Magdalene, later St Mary the Great (no. 335). 
The first mention of the abbey possessing a church in Acre 
occurs in a confirmation of its privileges made by Pope 
Alexander III on 8 March 1173. This included amongst 
the abbey’s Possessions: 


in Acre, the church of St Mary with all its apppurtenances and 
three gardens, two carrucates of land with their tithes, and the 
houses that Oddobrandus Pinch conferred on Latina. (Hiestand, 
Vorarbeiten, M1, 271-3, no. 106: cf. Holtzmann, 56-9, no. 2: 
Sinopoli, 140, no. 5: RRH, 86, no. 331) 


As this church was not mentioned in an earlier confir- 
ae 8ranted by Hadrian IV in April 1158 (Hiestand, 
ee M1, 218-22, no. 79; RRH, 85-6, no, 331), 
may be assumed that the abbey would have acquired it 
Sometime beween 1 ] 58 and 1173, 
tat ruse was lost in 1187, the abbey of St Mary 
bal Rare a In Sicily, served for a while as the princi- 
aa of the community, In 1189, however, Abbot 
ae mae assistance from leading churchmen and 
(Sinopal ae for the abbey’s brethren ‘in Jerusalem’ 
tin ia ‘ , ed 31); and, in 1195, the abbot of St Mary 
iia Eis ; ich is described as ‘the first church of the 
contirmati , received from the emperor Henry Vla 
le eh Ol its obediences and the right to export 200 
ers still ioe each year for the sustenance of the broth- 
19 oie ee (Sinopoli, 145, no. 32). From 
eR sie S it is Probable that those monks remain- 
bee — were in fact living in Acre. On 5 March 
the a bey ee fil granted a special confirmation of 
confirming i fe taking it under his protection and 
axony and : € churches of Haseldorf and Oerner in 
a2 Sepolcro in Aquapendente (Hiestand, 


Vorarbeite 
n, I 
Sinopoli, 4 ae . a no. 184; Holtzmann, 66, no. 4: 


By Octob 
he €r 1220, Abbot Facundus was in Acre, when 


8S Co-gj 
eN to ies) of a letter sent by leading church- 
8 Philip of France (RRH, 249, no. 937). On 12 
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October 1200, the hall of St Mary Latin in Acre (sancte 
Marie Latine palatio) was the setting in which Theobald, 
bishop of Acre, granted certain concessions to the Pisan 
church of St Peter (no. 440) (Miller, 82-3, no. 82: 
RRH, 206, no. 775). In December 1224, Abbot Paganus 
received a confirmation of the abbey’s privileges in Sicily 
from Frederick I (Holzmann, 79, no. 13). One of the 
gardens of Latina in Acre is mentioned in a charter of May 
1221 (Cart. des Hosp., 11, 286-8, no. 1718; RRH, 251, 
no. 945); and in 1235 and 1239 Abbot Robert and Abbot 
Guiscard respectively approved the transfer of the leases of 
two adjacent gardens or vineyards belonging to the abbey 
from private hands to the Teutonic Order (Strehlke, 6 3-4, 
no. 80; 70, no. 88; RRH, 278, no. 1067: 284-5, no. 1093: 
cf. Kohler, Chartes, 20, no. 1 7). 

In March 1238, Pope Gregory IX wrote instructing the 
bishop of Tartus, the abbot of St Samuel and the prior of 
St Giles to investigate reports that the abbot of St Mary 
Latin had dissipated his abbey’s assets and was using the 
proceeds luxuriously to indulge his carnal desires (Req., 
ed. Auvray, 11, 914, no. 4140), Similar requests were also 
sent to the abbots of Mount Tabor and St Mary of the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat (Reg., ed. Auvray, 1, 915, no, 4141-2). 

Some versions of John of Ibelin's lawbook imply that 
the abbot of la Latine was a suffragan of the bishop of Acre: 
it seems, however, that the text is faulty at this point and 
should instead read Ja Trinité (no. 387) (Livre, ccxxxt 
(ed. Edbury, 599; RHC Lois, 11, 417); cf. Edbury 1997; 
113, 185 n.33). Elsewhere John of Ibelin correctly states 
that the abbot was subject to the patriarch of Jerusalem 
(ch. ccxxvi (ed. Edbury, 591; RHC Lois, 11, 415)); indeed, 
the text of the oath of obedience sworn by Abbot Peregrine 
to Patriarch Robert around 1244 is preserved in the cartu- 
lary of the Holy Sepulchre (Bresc-Bautier, 342-3, no. 185; 
RRH, 300, no. 1129). 

A prior of Latina named Beneventus is mentioned in 
Acre in 1262 (Delaborde, 110-12, no. 54; RRH, 343-4, 
no. 1315). He was succeeded the following year by Albert, 
who earlier seems to have combined the priorate of Acre 
with his existing position as prior in Antioch (Kohler. 
Chartes, 81-3, no. 80; RRH Ad, 87, no. 132 3b: cf. Kohler, 
Chartes, 74—5, no. 73 (1254); Delaborde, 117-19, no. 57 
(1264); RRH, 349, no. 1333; RRH Ad, 74-5, no. 121 5b). 
The last abbot to be mentioned by name is Henry, in 
October 1267 (Cart. des Hosp., 111, 166, no. 3283; RRH, 
354, no. 1356), though references are also made to an 
abbot, apparently still residing in Acre, in 1288 and 1290 
(Nicolas IV, Reg., ed. Langlois, nos. 217-18, 2091-2). 

A pilgrimage text compiled between 1258 and 1264 
lists the church of La Latyne between St Mary of the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat (no. 432) and St Peter (no. 440) and 
accords visitors to it one year's indulgence (Pelrinages 
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et pardouns de Acre, 11, 13 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 
235)), Suggesting a location in the southern part of the 
Genoese quarter or in that of the Pisans. There appears to 
be no evidence to support the suggestion of B. Dichter that 
it stood near the Latin Patriarchate (1979a;: 63). When 
Acre fell in 1291, the abbot withdrew again to Sicily, 
taking the church's relics and other precious movable pos- 
sessions with him (Delaborde 1880: 4-5: Richard 1951: 
605), though the house in Acre was still included ina 
confirmation of its privileges granted by Pope Benedict IX 
on 2 March 1304 (Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 11, 388-90, no. 
195; Sinopoli, 141, no. 10). 


Epigraphy 


A seal of Abbot Henry, used in October 1267, was Similar 
to those of the twelfth-century Jerusalem house in com- 
bining on the reverse the seal of the dependent church of 


and convent, inscribed + §. Prioris et conventus de Latina 
and showing the Virgin and Child between two church 
spires Supporting crosses, with a figure kneeling before 
them, was attached by Prior Albert to an official document 
in February 1263 (de Sandoli 1974: 325-6, no. 434: 
Schlumberger, Chalandon and Blanchet 1943; 124-5, 


no. 138: Dichter 1979a: 62: cf. Kohler, Chartes, 81-3, no. 
8Q). 


Sources 


Bresc-Bautier, 342-3, no, 185 (¢.1244): Cart, des Hosp., 11, 


286-8, no, 1718 (1221): 11, 166, no. 3283 (1267): Delaborde, 
110~12, 


(1304): Holtzmann, 56-9, no, 2 (1173); 79, no. 13 (1224): 
John of Ibelin, Livre. cexxy] (ed. Edbury, 59]; RHC Lois, 11, 
415): Kohler, Chartes, 81-3, no. 80 (1263); Miiller, 82-3, no. 
82 (1200): Nicolas IV. Reg. ed. Langlois, nos, 2] 7-18, 2091-2 
(1288. 1299): Pelrinages et pardouns de Acre (1258-64), 1, 13 
led. Michelant and Raynaud, 235): RRH. 86. no. 33] (1173): 
206. no. 773(1200): 249, no, 937 (1220): 251,n0.945 (1221); 
278. no. 1067 (1235). 284-5, no, 1093 (1239): 300, no. 1129 
(c,1244); 343-4. no, 1315( 1262); 354, no. 1356 (1267): RRH 
Ad. 87. no. ] 32 3b (1263): Sinopoli, 140, no. 5 (1173); 141. no, 


10 (1304): 145. no. 32 (1195); 148, no. 51 (1189): Strehike, 
63-4. no. 80 (] 235): 70. no, 88 (1239), 


Dichter 1973. 37: 19792: 62-3: Edbury 1997. 185 n.33;: 
Folda 2005: 60. 183; Hamilton 1980: 98, 299. Pringle 2007p: 
112-13; Réhricht 188 7b: 304, 306: de Sandoli 1974: 32 5-6, 





no. 434; Schlumberger, Chalandon and Blanchet 1943: 123-4, 
no. 134; 124-5, no. 138; Rey 1878: 145; 1883: 470. 


No.429 Church of St Mary of the Provencals 
1568.2584 (?) 


History 


Charters purportedly issued by King Fulk and Queen 
Melisende in 1136 and by King Baldwin III in 1152, 
respectively, were used by the citizens of Marseilles in the 
thirteenth century to support their claims to trading con- 
cessions and the right to a quarter (ruga) and a church in 
Acre (Mayer, Marseilles Levantehandel, 175-9, nos. 1-2: 
RRH, 20, no. 85; 70, no. 2 76; Mayer 1972b: 2). Although 
these were confirmed by Pope Innocent IV in March 1250 
(Mayer, Marseilles Levantehandel, 20 1-3, nos. 17-18), 
a careful analysis of the twelfth- and thirteenth-century 
Marseilles charters relating to Acre by HE. Mayer has 
shown that all those purporting to date before 1187 —and 
some later ones too — are thirteenth-century forgeries 
(1972b: 9-39, 101-12, 123, 127, 130). While this does 
not of course mean that merchants from Provence were 
not trading with or settling in Acre before the fall of the city 
to Saladin, the first reliable evidence for them being granted 
a quarter there is a charter given by Guy of Lusignan and 
Queen Sibylla during the siege of Acre in April 1190. This 
charter, however, deals mainly with trading privileges and 
the right to establish a court in Acre; it makes no mention 
of a church (Mayer, Marseilles Levantehandel, 183-4, no. 
5: RRH, 186, no. 386). Indeed, when it was confirmed 
by Pope Gregory IX in March 1230, the ius ecclesiarum 
was explicitly excluded (Mayer, Marseilles Levantehandel, 
192-3, no. 9), 

During the thirteenth century further details emerge 
Concerning the location of the Provencal quarter that 
developed on the basis of King Guy’s grant. Another 
charter, purportedly given to the citizens of Marseilles 
by King John of Brienne in 1212, provides a number of 
topographical indications. This indicates that the quarter 
belonging to the commune of Marseilles extended from the 
church of St Demetrius (no. 402) as far as a vault located 
near the inner harbour of the Chain (Mayer, Marseilles 
Levantehandel, 189-91, no. 7; RRH. 228, no. 855). This 
charter too, however, has been shown to bea forgery, made 
in 1249 to back up claims made at the papal court the fol- 
lowing year (Mayer, Marseilles Levantehandel, 203-4. no. 
19: Mayer 1972b: 50-5, 112-1 6, 123, 129-30; Jacoby 
D 1979: 3 7-9). It is uncertain therefore whether the area 
described in it Was one towards which the Provencals had 
aspirations or one that they had once held but had by then 
already lost (cf. Jacoby D 19 79: 38-9). 
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More reliable as evidence is a charter issued by Henry 
I of Cyprus to the grand master of the Hospital, William 
of Chateauneuf, in July 1252, though its reference to the 
Provengal quarter is somewhat opaque. By its terms the 
king authorized the Hospitallers to erect gates at the two 
ends of a covered street that separated their church of 
St John (no. 410) from the grand maneir of the brothers. 
These gates have now been identified by excavation (see 
figs. 8 and 10). One of them, evidently the westerly one, 
faced towards a place by which one reached the street of 
the Genoese, while the other, on the east, faced towards 
the baths of St John and the street of the Provencals (Cart, 
des Hosp., 11, 731-2, no. 2612; RRH, 315-16, no. 1200). 
David Jacoby, although assuming incorrectly that the 
baths of St John occupied the same site as the late eight- 
eenth-century Hammam al-Basha, took this charter as 
evidence for the Provengals being settled next to the main 
market street, on the western side of the Venetian quarter 
and what isnow Khan al-Franj (1979: 3 7-9). This conclu- 
Sion is not necessarily invalidated by the new archaeologi- 
cal evidence, though the latter would be equally consistent 
with a Provencal presence north of the Venetians, towards 
the arsenal, 

Whatever the case, following the war of St Sabas 
(1256-8) the Venetian quarter expanded, apparently 
a the expense of the Provengals (Jacoby D 1979: 33). 
eka oe an agreement reached on 7 January 
iedbaca ae orence, bishop of Acre, and the Venetian 
hehe : priest of St Mark’s church (no. 420) define 

ae ie of the Venetian quarter as marked 

coats eas ran west from the sea towards the 

oe rs ae rene quarters. Elsewhere the quarter 
ark was enclosed by 


a ru * portarum), which have recently been 
and the Bie y our same Venetians facing the covered street 
that outside Pein of the Provencals; with this addition, 
as has been me aa gate of ours already mentioned, which, 
the side of the al as been raised and built by our Venetians at 
shall pertain Hes ce of our bailo facing the covered street, there 
COrner of the ee pee two shops or houses (situated) before the 
of the Provencals ae alley which diverges towards St Mary 
that side betwee nea sonerlythe shops or houses that are on 
or from usp oe € same Street Proceeding from our direction, 
on the corner of i: “xcluding the royal bakery, which bakery is 
Cain an eS or alley that is called Paleacia. (Pozza, 
336, no, 1285) er and Thomas, 111, 32-3, no. 343: RRH. 
The q 
; a ros 80 on to describe the southern bound- 
T now ae ter of the Chain, where the Venetian 
Side of ae south up to the royal loggia on the 
ius ( € Chain and included the church of St 
m0. 402) (Poza, 385-93, no. 3; Tafel and 


Thomas, 111, 31-8, no, 343-4; RRH, 336, no. 1285: 337, 
no. 1287). 

Of the two defended gates mentioned in these docu- 
ments, one seems likely to have faced west towards the 
covered market street, while the other faced south towards 
the Provencal quarter. Outside the former, in the street 
leading towards the royal bakery and the covered street, 
the Venetians also held certain properties, both before 
and after the street's junction with another coming from 
the church of St Mary of the Provengals. As Jacoby has 
suggested, this turning would probably have been on the 
south side of the street (1979: 37 n.189). The Provencal 
quarter would therefore have been south of the Venetian 
quarter and south of the unenclosed area between it and 
the covered street, in which the Venetians also had outly- 
ing properties. To the south it would have been bordered 
by the quarter of the Chain, and to the east by the area 
around St Demetrius that was now in Venetian hands; 
while to the west it would possibly have extended up to the 
covered street, albeit excluding the royal bakery (cf. Jacoby 
D 1979: 36-9). The church of St Mary lay in the western 
part of the quarter, towards the covered market street. 

The church is not included in the Pelrinages et Pardouns 
de Acre (1258-64), possibly because it was of only recent 
foundation. In September 1264, however, the church of 
B. Marie Provincialis received a bequest of 2 bezants from 
Saliba, a confrére of the Hospital of St John (Cart. des Hosp., 
11, 91-2, no. 3105; RRH, 349-50, no. 1334). 

The Provencal quarter is last mentioned in April 1269, 
when Pelerin Coquerel sold a heritable property lying in it 
to the Hospital (Cart. des Hosp., 111, 195-6, no. 3334; RRH, 
356, no. 1364). As Jacoby suggests, it may perhaps have 
disappeared by 1291, since it is not marked on the maps of 
Pietro Vesconte and Paolino Veneto (1979: 39). 


Sources 


Cart. des Hosp., 11, 731-2, no. 2612 (1252); 11, 91-2, no. 3105 
(1264); 195-6, no. 3334 (1269); Mayer, Marseilles Levantehandel, 
175-9, nos. 1-2 (1136 forged); 183-4, no. 5 (1190); 189-91, 
no. 7 (1212 forged); 192-3, no. 9 (1230); 201-3, nos. 17-18 
(1250); Pozza, 385-93, no. 3 (1261); RRH, 20, no. 85 net 
forged); 70, no. 276 (1136 forged); 228, no. 855 (1212 forged); 
315-16, no. 1200 (1252); Tafel and Thomas, 111, 31-8, nos. 
343-4 (1260); RRH, 336, no. 1285 (1260); 337, no. 1287 
(1260); 349-50, no. 1334 (1264); 356, no. 1364 (1269). 


Abel 1934: 270 n.1; Benvenisti 1970: 104; Pens ee 
57: 1979a: 22-3; Enlart 1925: 11, 13; Governanti 1958: 
Hamilton 1980: 300, 304; Jacoby D 1979: 36-9, fig. oe 
Mayer 1972b: Pozza 1986: 370 n.34; Prawer 1975: if ie . 
1980: 232: 1995: 220; Rey 1878: 145; 1883: 470; Rohric 


1887b: 304. 
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No. 430 Church of St Mary of the Square 
1566.2583 (?) 


History 


Confirmations of the privileges of the church of Bethlehem 
made by Pope Gregory IX in August 1227 and Clement 
IV in May 1266 refer to a house in Acre ‘situated between 
the church of St Mary of the Square (de Platea) and the old 
palace’ (Riant, Etudes, 1, 144, no. 9: 152, no. 11:Hiestand, 
Vorarbeiten, 111, 38.1, no. 190; RRH, 258-60, no. 98 3). On 
this evidence, the church of St Mary of the Square may be 
located in the southern part of the old city, adjacent to the 
house of the bishop and canons of Bethlehem (no. 376). 
The two papal confirmations also refer to an exchange that 
had been made between the church of Bethlehem and that 
of Nazareth concerning a church in Acre (Riant. Etudes, 
1, 145, 153: Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 382): however, 
no details are given and it is therefore impossible to say 
whether St Mary of the Square might have been the church 
in question. Equally impossible to determine is whether it 
could have belonged to the church of Bethlehem. The 
points in favour of such a hypothesis, however, are that 
it lay next to the bishop's house and canonry, it has the 
same dedication as the church in Bethlehem itself, and 
it is unlikely to have belonged to the church of Nazareth, 
Whose church of St Mary of the Knights (no. 426) lay 
elsewhere in the cily. 


Sources 


Riant, Etudes. 1, I44.n0.9(1 227):152.n0.11 (1266): Hiestand, 
Vorarbeiten, tt, 381. no. 190 (1227): RRH, 258-60, no. 983 


(1227), 


Folda 2005: 184. 


No. 431 Abbey Church of the Sisters of 
St Mary of Tyre 1 570.2587 (?) 
History 


In the twelfth century there had existed in Jerusalem, to 
the south of the Holy Sepulchre, an abbey of Benedictine 
nuns known usually as St Mary the Great (Vol. t11, no. 
335). After the fall of Jerusalem to Saladin in 1187, the 
abbey church and conventual buildings were abandoned 
and in 1192 Saladin converted them into a bimaristan or 
hospital | Richards 1994). It seems, however, that those 
nuns who had survived the siege were evacuated to Tyre, 
and possibly even to Venice. 

In Venice they may be associated with the ‘monastery of 
St Mary in Jerusalem, or of the Virgins’ (monasterium sancte 


Marie in Ierusalem, sive de Virginibus), which the papal 
legate, Ugolino of Ostia (later Pope Gregory IX), while on 
a preaching tour of northern Italy in 1221, persuaded 
the doge, Pietro Ziani, to agree to reconstruct (Dandolo 
1339: 290; cf. ‘Cronica della citta di Venezia sin all’anno 
MCCCCXLI’, Syracuse University: Leopold von Ranke 
Manuscript Collection, MS 59, fols. 56-7: Robbert 1995: 
31-2). This abbey, located near the church of S. Pietro di 
Castello in Venice, had probably been founded at the time 
of Ugolino’s visit to the city two years earlier (Fabris 1988). 
In September 1221, the papal legate also wrote letters 
from Modena to a namesake, whom he addresses both as 
‘Brother Ugolino, Prior of St Mary the New in Jerusalem of 
the Venetian lands’ (dilecto filio fratri Ugolino priori Sancte 
Marie Nove in Jerusalem de Venetiis) and as ‘Brother Ugolino, 
unprofitable minister of St Mary the New of Jerusalem in 
the Venetian lands’ (frater Ugolinus sancte Marie Nove de 
Ierusalem in Venetiis inutilis minister) (Registri dei Cardinali 
Ugolino d’Ostia e Ottaviano degli Ubaldini (ed. Levi, 119-21, 
nos. 97 & 97a)). Brother Ugolino was charged with reform- 
ing the degenerate Benedictine monastery of Nervisia. in 
Treviso. The explanation for the singular form in which 
he is addressed in these letters may possibly be that he had 
earlier been the administrator appointed to oversee what 
remained of the abbey of St Mary and its estate: that task. 
however, had now become profitless, because the house's 
Prospects had become more certain thanks to the patron- 
age provided by the Venetians. The church of St Mary of 
the Virgins in Venice received benefactions in the wills of 
Doge Pietro Ziani (1228) and his son, Marco Ziani (1253). 
Giovanni Martinaccio (1232) and Medania, countess of 
Stricar (Fees, nos. 2 78, 310; Morozzo della Rocca and 
Lombardi, 11, nos. 324, 661). 

In Tyre, those sisters who had left Jerusalem in 1187 con- 
stituted the abbey known as Our Lady of Tyre. Although 
the relationship between this house and the Venetian one 
is uncertain, its connection with the earlier Jerusalemite 
house of St Mary the Great was noted by George Jeffery 
(1918: 50-1) and is supported by various sources. One is 
a French pilgrim text of around 1230, which in describing 
the pilgrimage to Jerusalem itself states: ‘In front of the 
Holy Sepulchre towards the south entrance is the Hospital 
of St John, and after it are the Nuns of Tyre (Jes Nonnains 
de Sur)’ (Sains pelerinages, x1 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud. 
104°)). A Latin pilgrim text, copied in Verona in 1458. 
also places the ‘monastery of the holy nuns of Tyre’ next to 
the Hospital, before going on to mention the church of St 
Mary Latin (Vol. 111, no. 334) (Anon. 1x (ed. Golubovich. 
405: THC, 11, 92): cf. Anon. x (ed. Golubovich. 408: IHC. 
1H, 102)); although, like the French text, this description 
is based mostly on a twelfth-century source, its mention 
of the nuns of Tyre supports Golubovich’'s dating of it to 
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the early thirteenth century. Other related twelfth- and 
thirteenth-century pilgrim texts mention the Benedictine 
abbey of St Mary the Great (for nuns) at this point (e.g, 
Emoul, xvit.i (ed. de Mas Latrie, 193: ed. Michelant and 
Raynaud, 34); Cont. de Guillaume de Tyr (Rothelin text, ed. 
Michelant and Raynaud, 147, 165): Chemins et pelerinages, 
11,8 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 1 82-3, 193)). Whether 
the first writer's reference to the nuns of Tyre should be 
taken to imply that they had returned to Jerusalem follow- 
ing Frederick II's treaty may perhaps be doubted, despite 
evidence for the abbess of St Mary the Great leasing a 
house in the patriarch’s quarter of Jerusalem in August 
1233 (Delaville le Roulx, ‘Inventaire’, 83, no. 243; RRH 
Ad, 64, no. 1044a). These texts, however, do at least dem- 
onstrate that there was a connection between the nuns of 
Tyre and the former church of St Mary the Great. 

The second source is the sixteenth-century Chronicle 
of Amadi. In the section dealing with the death of King 
Baldwin I, Amadi fepeats a story told by William of Tyre 
(ch. x1, 1) of how Baldwin had put aside his Armenian 
wie, Arda, and confined her to the Benedictine abbey of St 
Anne in Jerusalem. In Amadi’s telling the wife becomes a 
niece of the Byzantine emperor and the Benedictine abbey 
becomes ‘the abbey of Our Lady of Jerusalem’ (Nostra 


Lady of Tyre the Great’ (Nostra Donna de Sur la mazor) 
(0.1550; 28). Why Amadi should have confused St Anne's 
with StMary the Great is uncertain, though it may be that 
i the abbey of St Mary of Tyre in Nicosia had also 

: the remnant community of St Anne's from Acre 


ie Pi Christians in July 1191: for, although 
{see no, 470) ii dees: ms Tyre in the thirteenth century 
ahouse thee ‘ cm ‘Sno direct mention of them retaining 
confirmed ae on 14 August | 203, Pope Innocent 
of Jerusalem — e abbess and sisters of St Mary the Great 
the papal le rapel, which, with the consent of Soffred, 
8ate, ‘you have recently begun to build in Acre 


distinguish ; Was given to you out of piety by the most 
lrusalem’ aughter in Christ. the illustrious queen of 
COV, 150, ne yng Hagender et al., vi, 225, no. 135: PL, 


Was Probably tea RRH Ad, 51, no. 791a). The queen 

atthe time of e ie (1190-1205), who was still living 

Metime bef “onfirmation (Vogtherr 1994: 79_] ). 

the nung ay 1243, the Teutonic Order purchased 
the Ai (de onialibus Tyri) a house or court 

. 12g. ‘ er's own infirmary in Acre (Strehlke, 

Pardy A H, 135, no, 510). The Pelrinages et 
tre (125 8-64) lists Nostre Dame de Sur 
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between Our Lady of the Knights (no. 426) and the cathe- 
dral of the Holy Cross (no. 371), and rates a visit to it as 
conferring an indulgence of three years (ch. 1, 13 (ed, 
Michelant and Raynaud, 235)). In 1266, Odo, count of 
Nevers, died in Acre and left a coatanda Surcoat in his will 
to ‘the nuns of Our Lady of Tyre’ (Au nonnains Nostre Dame 
de Sur: Chazaud, ‘Inventaire’, 199). In 1269, the sisters 
are also recorded Possessing some property in the street of 
the Provencals (Cart. des Hosp., 11, 196, no. 3335; RRH, 
356, no. 1364). 

After 1291, the community would probably have with- 
drawn to their house in Nicosia (cf. Stephen of Lusignan 
1580a: 89r; 1580b: 19 7). This had evidently already been 
established by June 1247, when Archbishop Eustorge pur- 
chased a garden in Nicosia, to the south of which lay the 
garden of Our Lady of Tyre (Nostre Dame de Sur) (Coureas 
and Schabel, 147-8, no. 49; de Mas Latrie, Histoire, 111, 
647-8; RRH, 303, no. 1149; de Mas Latrie 1884: 226). 
Amadi’s later reference to it as the abbey of St Lazarus 
(c.1550: 349-51), ifnot simply a mistake, may also imply 
that the refugees were also joined by the remaining nuns 
from the other two Benedictine houses in Acre: St Lazarus 
of Bethany (no. 417) and also perhaps St Anne (no. 
395) (cf. Coureas 1997: 190). The house was also left 1 0 
bezants in a will drawn up in Famagusta on 5 December 
1300, though the notary’s description of the nuns as ‘those 
two ladies of Tyre’ (dominabus illis duabus de Tiro Nicosie) 
suggests that its membership was not large (Desimoni, 
‘Actes passés a Famagouste’, 11, 329, no. 45 7). However, 
after being damaged by an earthquake, the convent and 
church in Nicosia were taken down and almost completely 
rebuilt by Henry II of Cyprus between 1303 and 1310, 
during the abbacies of Beatrice of Piquigny and Margaret 
of Ibelin (Amadi c.1550: 349-51; Enlart 1987: 131-6; 
Jeffery 1918: 50-5; Hill 1948: 11, 3n., 29, 247 n.1). King 
Hugh III's sister, Margaret, widow of John of Montfort, 
lord of Tyre. also became a nun there and on her death 
in 1308 was buried ‘in the abbey of Our Lady the ay 
of Jerusalem, which in Cyprus is called Our Lady of Tyre 
(Amadi ¢.1550: 271; cf. 276-7). 


Epigraphy 


There exists a seal matrix of an abbess of St Mary of Tyre 
(Chandon de Briailles 1950: 103-4, no. v1). 


Sources 


Anon. 1x (1200-50) (ed. Golubovich, 405; IHC, 111, ee aa 
x (1250-) (ed. Golubovich, 408; IHC, 111, 102); Cart. des Hosp., 
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11, 196, no. 3335 (1269): Chazaud, ‘Inventaire’, 199 (1260); 
Coureas and Schabel, 147-8, no. 49 (1247); Desimoni, ‘Actes 
passes a Famagouste’, 11, 329, no. 457 (1300); de Mas Latrie, 
Histoire, 111, 647-8 (1247); Innocent III, Reg., ed. Hagender et al., 
v1, 225, no. 135 (PL, ccxv, 150, no. 135) (1203): Pelrinages et 
Pardouns de Acre (1258-64), I, 13 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 
235): RRH, 135, no. 510 (-1243); 303, no. 1149 (1247); 356, 
no. 1 364 (1269); RRH Ad, 51, 79 1a (1203): Sains pelerinages, x1 
(ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 1045) (c.1230); Strehlke, 126, no. 
128 (-1243). 


Amadi ¢,1550: 28, 271, 276-7, 349-51; Chandon de Briailles 
1950: 103-4, no. vit; Coureas 1997: 189-90, 246: Dichter 
1973: 57; 1979a: 78: Folda 2005: 183, 358: Jacoby D 1989a: 
209, 21 3-141n.73: Jeffery 1918: 50-1; de Mas Latrie 1884: 226; 
Pringle 2007a: 11 3; Rey 1878: 145; 1883:470: 1888; Rohricht 
1887b: 305; Robbert 1995; 31-2: Stephen of Lusignan 1580a: 
89r: 1580b: 197, 


No.432 Abbey Church of St Mary of the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat 1567.2584 (?) 


History 


A Benedictine abbey associated with the tomb of the Virgin 
Mary in the Valley of Jehoshaphat, or Kidron Valley, 
between the walled city of Jerusalem and the Mount of 
Olives, developed in the early years of the twelfth century. 
By 1187 it had acquired extensive properties and depend- 
ent houses both in the Latin East and in the West, espe- 
cially in Calabria and Sicily (see Vol. 111, no. 337). 
Baldwin I granted the abbey two carucates of land in 
the suburbs of Acre in 1115 (Delaborde, 29-32, no, 6: 
RRH, 18-19, no. 80: ef. Delaborde, 33-5, no. 8 (1120); 
RRH. 21, no. 90 (1120)): and by 1123 it also held the 
casale of Kisra (Cassara) and some land in az-Zib (casale 
Huberti de Patci) within the city’s territory (Delaborde, 
37-8. no. 12; RRH, 23, no. 101; Kohler. Chartes, 18-20, 
no. 17 (1129)). By 1130, the abbey had also acquired a 
house in Acre, apparently given by Baldwin II (Delaborde, 
45-7. no. 18: RRH. 33-4, no. 134; cf. Delaborde, 67-70, 
no. 29 (1152): Kohler. Chartes, 32, no. 28 (1152); RRH, 
73. no. 291: RRH Ad. 19, no. 291 (1152)). All of these 
possessions are listed in a confirmation of privileges issued 
by Pope Anastasius [V in March 1154 (Delaborde. 63-7, 
no. 28: Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, Wt, 205-8, no. 70: RRH, 
73.no. 290) and by Hadrian [V in March 1155 (Hiestand, 
Vorarbeiten. 11, 209-12, no. 72), though the properties 
in Acre by then consisted of two houses and a church, 
while the abbey's Privileges included freedom to import 
and export goods through the city’s harbour and gates. 
By that time it is clear that Acre was of considerable eco- 
nomic importance to the abbey as the port through which 
it imported goods, including foodstuffs, into the kingdom, 


mainly from southern Italy and Sicily where its trading 
privileges dated from the time of Roger I of Sicily (Kohler, 
Chartes, 48-9, no. 47; 51-2, no. 50; see also Vol. 11, 
p. 290). 

After the fall of Jerusalem to Saladin, the abbot and 
those of the community able to escape seem to have gone 
to Sicily, where the abbey held the dependent priory of St 
Mary Magdalene, near Messina. Abbot Amatus was prob- 
ably there between December 1195 and January 1196, 
when he received confirmations of the abbey’s privileges 
from the emperor, Henry VI, and the empress, Constance 
(Kohler, Chartes, 55-8, nos. 52, 54-5). He may have 
been in Antioch in 1197, when his community made an 
agreement of mutual support with the Benedictine abbey 
of St Paul (Delaborde, 92-4, no. 44; RRH, 197, no. 738; 
Delaborde 1880: 3). By June 1198, however, he and his 
chapter were in Acre, where they were granted a horse- 
mill by Aimery of Lusignan (Kohler, Chartes, 59-60, no. 
57; RRH Ad, 49, no. 740b; cf. Kohler, Chartes, 59, no. 
56; RRH Ad, 48-9, no. 740a). Since most of the abbey’'s 
property now lay in the West, Amatus did not remain 
in Acre for long. By November 1200, he and most of his 
monks seem to have been in Italy (Kohler, Chartes, 61-3. 
no. 60). He was probably in Messina in February 1206 
(Kohler, Chartes, 64, no. 62) and is last mentioned, most 
likely still in Italy, in May 1207, when he confirmed the 
arrangements entered into by his representatives, Prior 
Arnold and Brother John, concerning the abbey’s DEOpes: 
ties in Antioch (Kohler, Chartes, 65-6, no. 64; RRH Ad. 53. 
no. 820a; cf. Johns and Jamil 2003; Cahen 1983: 236-8. 
no. 15), 

Amatus’s successor, Adam, is mentioned in Acre on 
1 March 1212 (Delaborde, 95-6, no 46; RRH, 229, no. 
857); and his successor, Ralph, is recorded in the Holy 
Land between October 1220 (Delaborde, 123-6, appx.‘ 
RRH, 249, no. 937) and May 1235 (Kohler, Chartes. 
66-70, nos. 65-8). In October 1230, the Teutonic Order 
purchased Kisra (Kaissareth, Keiserreth) and its dependent 
khirba of Mahhuz (gastina Mahus: see Aviam 1990), both 
in the territory of Acre, from John de Canay. The order 
would normally have been obliged to pay the abbey. a 
feudal superior of these properties, an annual cens of 50 
bezants; but instead an exchange was agreed, by which 
the order gave the abbey superiority of some houses and 
a piece of land in Acre occupied by Robert of Terceval. 
for which they were to receive an equivalent annual 
payment. This property lay on the south side of the palace 
of the archbishop of Nazareth (no. 427), in the main street 
leading south from the auberge of the Hospital (no. 413) 
towards the Chain. Since Robert of Terceval evidently 
temained the occupant, however, this transaction is of 
little assistance in locating the abbey’s own church and 
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house in Acre (Delaborde, 97—9, no. 47; StrehIke, 57-60, 
nos. 73-4; RRH, 267, nos. 1020-1). 

In March 1238, Gregory IX asked an unnamed abbot 
to investigate allegations concerning the activities of the 
abbot of St Mary Latin in Acre (no. 429) (Reg., ed. Auvray, 
11, 915, no, 4142). Abbot Gerold is mentioned in January 
1241, granting a piece of land in Montmusard to someone 
called Nassarus. Among the witnesses were the prior, 
William, the prior in Jerusalem, Peter, and four monks 
(Kohler, Chartes, 70-1, no. 69; RRH Ad, 68, no. 1098a). 
The mention of a prior in Jerusalem suggests that some 
members of the community may have returned there 
following the treaty of Jaffa of 1229: but if so, the return 
was evidently shortlived (see Vol. 111, p. 293). In April 
1243, an abbot-elect, whose name began with T, issued 
a charter in Acre concerning a property dispute in the 
territory of Tyre (Kohler, Chartes, 72-3, no. 71: RRH Ad, 
69,no. 1110b). He was probably the unnamed abbot who 
was killed at the battle of Harbiya (la Forbie) on 17 October 
1244 (Matthew Paris, Chron. Maj. (RS, tvit.iv, 342: cf. 
Kohler 1900: 70-1 n.1). The next abbot to be mentioned 
is Henry, in August 1248 (Cart. des Hosp., 11, 673-5, no. 
2482; RRH, 306, no. 11 64). 

The financial difficulties faced by the abbey in the East 
oes to have become progressively more acute during 

€ 1250s and 1260s, leading to a series of appeals to the 
i 21 December 1254, Alexander IV responded to 
rs je — by stating that despite the abbey’s loss of 
i ae ee in Jerusalem, the privileges granted 
sade i y See remained valid, even if practical consid- 
the il ck ad reduced the abbey’s ability to enjoy them to 
Delite €g., ed. Bourel de la Roncieére et al., 1, 2-3, no. 4; 
Olanver aoa no. 48; RRH, 322-3, no. 1223). On 
ie . oe the same pope confirmed the privileges 
Abtstasiis oa predecessors, Innocent II, Eugenius II, 
ingtitheck and Hadrian IV, including the clauses relat- 
es pains and houses in Acre itself (Reg., ed. Bourel 
no, 49: ae etal., 1, 33-6, no. 129; Delaborde, 100-5, 
14); ae mae no. 1224; cf. Dichter 1979a: 28, fig. 
abbey’s sida ea he let it be known that since the 

itiswsstae, 7 partly destroyed by the Muslims 
fale Rey ein uld have the same value as the origi- 

isa a ourel de la Ronciére et al., 1, 56, no, 207; 

The dbhes oa no. 50; RRH, 323, no, 1225). 
war of s1 oe fee evidently suffered gravely during the 

V instructed fa 6-8), for in January 1258 Alexander 
€ monks ras to investigate complaints made by 
Was n, : € Genoese, Venetians and Pisans. It 
until 27 April 1260, h 
ally delivered to = ehowever, that the letter was 
ntino, by hee € papal legate in Acre, Thomas Agni 
Rome (Delab abbey’s procurator, Master Hugolino of 
Orde, 106-7, no. 51; RRH, 332, no. 1264). 


The reason for the damage suffered by the abbey becomes 
apparent in a document of December 1261, which shows 
that its cloister (curia) was located in the Genoese quarter. 
To the west it was separated from a street running north— 
south by a house, which at that time the executor of the 
late William de Porta sold to the abbey for 450 bezants 
(Delaborde, 109-10, no. 53; RRH, 342-3, no. 1312; 
Dichter 1979a: 30, fig. 16). Such a location is also con- 
firmed by the Pelrinages et Pardouns de Acre (1258-64), 
which lists Iosaphat between the Genoese church of St 
Laurence (no. 415) on the one hand and St Mary Latin 
(no. 427) and St Peter of the Pisans (no. 440) on the 
other; visitors to it were promised remission from purga- 
tory of four years and forty days (ch. 11, 13 (ed. Michelant 
and Raynaud, 235)). 

The abbot responsible for pursuing his abbey’s inter- 
ests with the pope was evidently Peter, who is mentioned 
in November 1258 (Kohler, Chartes, 75, no. 74), and 
again in March 1260 (Kohler, Chartes, 78-80, no. 78: 
RRH Aad, 82, no. 1290a; cf. RRH, 288, no. 1107). He 
also defended the abbey’s interests in a dispute concern- 
ing tithes with the dean of Jaffa in June 1259 (see Vol. 1, 
p. 270) and, in February 1263, finally resolved a long- 
running dispute with the archbishop of Nazareth over the 
villages of Lajjun (Vol. 11, no. 135) and Ti‘innik (Kohler, 
Chartes, 81-3, no. 80; RRH Ad, 87, no. 1323b; see also 
Vol. 11, pp. 3-4). At an earlier stage in the latter dispute, 
Pope Innocent II had taken the two villages in ques- 
tion and the church of Santa Maria at Paterno in Sicily 
under his protection, in acknowledgement of which the 
abbey was to pay the Holy See an ounce of gold annually 
(Delaborde, 54-5, no. 22). When the papal representa- 
tive, Cosmas, subdean of Ancona, collected five years’ 
payment of this from James, prior of the abbey’s house in 
Acre, on 19 September 1260, however, he agreed that 
if, as it was currently rumoured, the pope should revoke 
the abbey’s protected status and make it subject to the 
church of Jerusalem, the payment would be returned 
(Kohler, Chartes, 76-8, no. 77; RRH Ad, 83, no. 1293b). 
In fact the abbey’s privileged status had already been 
revoked by Alexander IV on 21 May 1260, apparently 
at the request of the patriarch, though confirmation had 
evidently not yet reached Acre (Reg.. ed. Bourel de la 
Ronciére et al., 1, 114, no. 2123). 

Prior James is mentioned in September 1260 (see above) 
and in December 1261 (Delaborde, 109-10, no. 53; RRH, 
342-3, no. 1312). On both occasions he is styled as ‘prior 
of the church of the Blessed Virgin Mary of the valley of 
Jehoshaphat in Acre’. His position as head of the house in 
Acre was evidently distinct from that of William, prior of 
the abbey convent, since both men held their respective 
positions at the same time. Prior William is mentioned in 
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March 1260 (Kohler, Chartes, 78-89, no. 78: RRH Ad, 82, 
no. 1290a), January 1262 (Delaborde, 110-12, no. 54; 
RRH, 343-4, no. 1315), and September 1278 (Kohler, 
Chartes, 85-6, no. 84; RRH Ad, 97, no. 1424c). He may 
perhaps have already been prior of Acre in January 1241 
(Kohler, Chartes, 70-1, no. 69: RRH Ad, 68, no. 1098a), 
but ifso he would have lived to be more than seventy years 
old (see below). 

In November 1263, the abbacy was vacant and Pope 
Urban IV instructed the patriarch to find a suitable person 
to fill the position (Reg., ed. Guiraud, 111, 368, no. 2223), 
The man chosen was the former prior of Acre, James, 
who is mentioned as abbot in 1264 (Delaborde, 117-19, 
no. 57: RRH, 349, no, 1333) and March 1265 (Cart. des 
Hosp., 111, 96-7, no. 3120: RRH, 350, no. 1337). He is 
last mentioned in 1267, by which time he was in Messina 
(Delaborde 1880: 19), By 17 September 1278, the abbot 
was Guy and the prior still William (Kohler, Chartes, 8 5-6, 
no. 84; RRH Ad, 97, no. 1424c), 

It appears that the damage inflicted on the abbey’s 
church and cloister in Acre by the war of St Sabas was 
never fully repaired. At some stage the abbey seems to have 
hypothecated a share in the property to the Hospitallers, 
most likely in return for cash. Finally, however, on 13 June 
1289, Pope Nicolas IV confirmed the Hospital's purchase 
of the abbey’s remaining share in their church and houses 


in Acre, accepting the petition of the master and brothers 
that 


since they and our beloved sons, the abbot and convent of the 
monastery of Jehoshaphat, of the order of St Benedict, in the 
diocese of Acre, had in common a certain church or chapel with 
certain small houses in the city of Acre. and since the church or 
chapel had been demolished to the extent that no divine office 
Was being celebrated in it. but rather indeed that it was being 
soiled by items of rubbish that people were throwing into it, and 
since it was manifestly prejudicial to the said abbot and convent, 
Weighed down as they say with the burden of poverty, to bear 
the expenses necessary for the repair of the church or chapel, 
they have granted to the master and brothers part of the church 
or chapel in return for a used holy gold chalice and part of the 
adjoining houses for a certain sum of money, the acts of the 
exchange and sale being contracted Separately. (Cart. des Hosp., 


Ht. 338-9 no, 4044: RRH Ad. 102. no. 1485a:; Dichter 1979a: 
31. fig. 17) 


By this time it appears that 
become abbot. On 17 
Tripoli, Abbot Willig 


William, the former prior, had 
October 1289, following the fall of 
M was authorized by the Patriarch, 


Nicolas. to leave Acre ; 





Maria Maddalena in Messina suggests that the abbot and 
remaining monks transferred themselves to Sicily only 
after Acre had fallen to the Mamluks: 


After all the Latin Christians in the whole of Tripoli and Acre 
(which were the only cities remaining to them) had been 
expelled, the abbots of St Mary Latin and of St Mary of the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat, in 1291, loaded up two ships with relics 
of the saints, other items relating to divine service and addi- 
tional things of great importance, of all of which there was an 
abundance in need of preservation from such a catastrophe, 
and made landfall in Messina. (Pirri 1733: 11, 1131; Delaborde 
1880: 4-5) 


Abbot William, however, had already left Acre well before 
the Mamluk assault, for on 10 September 1290 he was in 
Messina (Kohler, Chartes, 87-8, no. 87). Another docu- 
ment prohibiting monks of the abbey in Sicily from going 
further than one mile from their houses without the per- 
mission of the abbot or their respective prior was issued 
by Abbot William ‘in Messina, in our house of St Mary 
Magdalene, where after the desolation of the Holy Land 
we have established the head of our religion and live a 
conventual life’. Although this is dated ap 1291, the 
indiction and papal year indicate that the date should be 
4 March 1292 (Kohler, Chartes, 88-9, no. 88; cf. RRH Ad. 
103, no. 1501a). It remains uncertain therefore whether 
the remaining monks from Acre travelled with their abbot 
in 1290 or followed him, perhaps from Cyprus, alle 
Acre’s fallin May 1291 (Delaborde 1880: 5; Kohler 1900: 
89 n.1). A relatively orderly evacuation is suggested. 
however, by the fact that much of the abbey’s eae 
still exists in Palermo (Delaborde 1880; Kohler 1900: 
Hiestand 1985: 36-41). 


Epigraphy 


Seals are known of the abbots Ralph and eos 
(Schlumberger, Chalandon and Blanchet 1943: 129- 45: 
nos. 148-50, 152, 336; de Sandoli 1974: 182, no. 245: 
183, no. 247), 
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Sandoli 1974: 182, no. 245; 183, no. 247; Schlumberger, 


pa: and Blanchet 1943: 129-30, nos. 148-50, 152, 


No. 433 Church of St Mary de Vamit 
(Unlocated) 


History 


fog Peguests made to religious houses in Acre that 
the city on = will of Odo, count of Nevers, who died in 
an old corsel eaciee 1266, contains a clause leaving 
Vamit. Noe; er uned with grey fur to Nostre [dame] de 
‘Inventaire’ oe further is known of this house (Chazaud, 
corruption of 8), though Vamit may quite possibly be a 
432) @ more familiar word, such as Josaphat (no. 


Sources 


Cc ‘ 
hazaud, Inventaire’, 1 98. 
Folda 2005: 274, 3 58. 


No. 434 Abbey Church of St Mary Magdalene 
(Cistercian Nuns) 1569.2509 (?) 


History 


The Cistercian abbey of St Mary Magdalene in Acre is 
first mentioned in 1222, when Abbess Mary and her 
sisters agreed, on the advice of the archbishop of Nicosia, 
Eustorge of Montaigu, and the abbot of Belmont. near 
Tripoli, to erect the house that they possessed in Nicosia 
into an abbey under its own abbess. It appears from the 
abbess’s declaration that the house in Acre was dependent 
on Belmont and that the Nicosia house was in turn to be a 
daughter house of Acre. The first abbess of Nicosia was to 
be elected by the sisters in Acre; but subsequent elections 
were to be made by the sisters in Nicosia themselves. None 
the less, the abbess of Acre was to be present to ratify elec- 
tions; and if she was unable to attend she was to send the 
prioress or another sister to deputize for her. The Nicosia 
house was to be obedient to the archbishop in the same 
way that the Acre house was to the bishop of Acre. except 
in so far as it owed obedience to its mother house in accord- 
ance with the Cistercian rule. The newly elected abbess 
was therefore to visit the archbishop of Nicosia to receive 
his blessing and accept his authority. The house was not to 
accept deceased parishioners of Nicosia for burial without 
the permission of the archbishop and chapter. Similarly 
oil for the unction of the sick was to be received from the 
archbishop in same way that in Acre it was received from 
the bishop (Coureas and Schabel, 168-70, no. 63: de Mas 
Latrie, Documents nouveaux, 343-4, no. 1; RRH, 254, no. 
962; de Mas Latrie 1884: 219: Richard 1970: 71: 1992b: 
199-200; Coureas 1997: 193; Schabel 2000: 349). 

The abbey also seems to have had a daughter or sister 
house in Constantinople, for in September 1223 Pope 
Honorius III confirmed the abbot of Citeaux’s decision 
to invalidate agreements that had made between the 
convent of St Mary de Parcheio in Constantinople and 
St Mary Magdalene in Acre concerning a visitor and to 
appoint the abbot of the Holy Angels in Constantinople 
as visitor to the former (Reg., ed. Pressutti, 160-1, no. 
4487: Hamilton 1976: 411). More certainly there was a 
daughter house in Tripoli, over which in 1238 the abbot 
of Belmont claimed superiority. In 1239, however. the 
chapter-general rejected his claim and made St Mary 
Magdalene in Acre and its daughter houses in Nicosia 
and Tripoli special daughters of Citeaux (Stat. ( Ird. Cist.. 
1, 196, 214; Hamilton 1976: 411-12; Richard 1992b: 
200). 

A document of 25 December 1225. by which the abbess. 
Mary, leased some houses and a square adjoining the 
south side of the church of St Mary Magdalene from 
the Hospital, allows the church to be located with some 
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precision. It stood in Montmusard between two parallel 
streets aligned north-south, the eastern of which led north 
from the church of St Giles (no. 408). The charter was 
sealed by Peter, the prior of the Holy Sepulchre represent- 
ing the patriarch, and by the chapter of the Holy Cross 
(Cart. des Hosp., 11, 344-5, no. 1828: RRH, 256, no. 973). 
For reasons that remain obscure, the seal purportedly 
applied by the abbess herself appears to have been that 
of the Convertite Sisters, or Magdalenes (see no. 388). 
The same location in Montmusard is also implied by the 
Pelrinages et Pardouns de Acre (1258-64), which lists St 
Mary Magdalene between St Giles and St Catherine (no. 
399), besides promising visitors eleven years’ remission 
from purgatory (ch. 11, 13 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 
235)). 

In September 1264, the abbey was left 2 bezants in the 
will made by Saliba, a confrére of the Hospital (Cart. des 
Hosp., 111, 91-2, no. 3105: RRH, 349-50, no. 1334); and, 
in August 1266, Odo, count of Nevers, left the sisters his 
surcoat of fine cloth (tireteinne) lined with fur (Chazaud, 
199), 

After the fall of Acre, the abbey’s daughter house in 
Nicosia continued in existence into the sixteenth century, 
though to judge by the tithes collected on its behalf in the 
fourteenth century it appears to have been relatively poor 
(Richard 1987: 28: 1992p: 203, 205; 1999: 12: Schabel 
2000: 349), 


Epigraphy 


The seal of the abbess, inscribed SIGILLA ABBATISSE SANCTE 
MARIE MAGDALENE DE ACCON, Was attached to the document 
of 1222 (Coureas and Schabel, 1 70, no. 63: Schlumberger, 
Chalandon and Blanchet 1943: 125, no. 140: de Sandoli 
1974: 326, no. 435, fig. 146). 
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No. 435 Jacobite Church of St Mary 
Magdalene 1576.2583 (?) 


History 


Wilbrand of Oldenburg lists the Jacobites as one of the 
Orthodox Christian communities that he found estab- 
lished in Acre city in 1211 (ch. 1, i, 6 (ed. Laurent, 163: 
THC, 111, 200)). When James of Vitry arrived in Acre as 
bishop, in November 12 16, he wrote: 


There were Jacobites there with their archbishop, who circum- 
cised their infants in the manner of the Jews and disclosed their 
sins in confession to no-one but God. Others among them were 
not circumcised and confessed their sins to priests; but both the 
former and the latter signed themselves with one finger when 
making the sign of the cross. [ preached to them, however. 
in their church through an interpreter, who could speak the 
language of the Saracens, demonstrating to them that if they 
received circumcision, Christ was of no advantage to them (cf. 
Galatians 5, 2)... (Lettres, 11 (ed. Huygens, 83; Fr. trans. Duchet- 
Suchaux, 49)) 


The Jacobite cathedral seems to have been located in 
the eastern part of the old city, near the hospital of the 
Germans (no. 42 5), not in Montmusard as has alterna- 
tively been suggested (Prawer 1988: 263). The house 
which John le Tor inherited from Geoffrey le Tor and which 
the Teutonic Order purchased from him in May 1206, for 
example, lay close to the eastern wall of the old city (Cart. 
des Hosp., 11, 909, no. 20; RRH, 160, no. 601 (1181). 
near the sea, and shared its northern boundary with ‘the 
house of Mary, wife of a former priest of the church of a! 
Mary Magdalene’ (Strehlke, 33-4, no. 41; RRH, 217. 
no. 812). The church in question can only have been 
Orthodox, if it had a married priest; and of the various 
Orthodox communities the Jacobites seem the likeliest. 
since their cathedral in Jerusalem was also dedicated to 
Mary Magdalene (Hamilton 1980: 300 n. 13: Prawer 
1975: 11, 413; see also Vol. HI, no. 344). This conclusion 
seems to be confirmed by a reference to the sale of another 
house to the Teutonic Order, which although probably 
relating to the 1220s appears as a brief entry in a pancarte 
compiled around 1243. This concerns the purchase from 
the archbishop of the Jacobites of a house located near the 
court and infirmary of the Teutonic Order and the house 
of the nuns of Our Lady of Tyre (mo. 431) (Strehike. 126. 
no. 128; RRH, 135, no. 510.31) 


EE '~S Oe 








It is uncertain on what grounds Rey asserted that the 
Jacobite cathedral was dedicated to St Peter (1878: 145; 
1883: 471). 
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Church of St Mary the Egyptian (spurious) 


All Saints (no. 422) in 1237 (RRH, 283, no. 1085: 507 
index); 1887p: 229). However, the text of the letter as 
Published by F. Ughelli (vol. vit, 39-42) and summarized 
by Rohricht in his Regesta was corrupt. The church of 


Church of St Matthew (spurious) 


Am 

cine oe from the Genoese consul in Acre con- 

ol the €return of some Genoese houses in the quarter 
ain, dated 18 August 1277, was formally deliv- 


Bigoni, 65, no, 4). On this basis it has been 
of St Matthew a a quarter contained a church 
OWever, wh Ichter 1979a: 20). J. Prawer wondered, 
Sewer the reading should not have been Sti 

ished in pee : aes The original text, which is pub- 
Tad S(an(ctiy Mange to 9%: 20-1), may indeed 
Ndicating the ch arch(i) Jacoby D 1979: 32 n.159), 
e how 'urch of St Mark (no. 420), though it is 
ei), it could have been misread as s(a)n(cti) 
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No. 436 Parish Church of St Michael 
1567.2587 (?) 


History 


In October 1200, when Theobald, bishop of Acre, granted 
the Pisan church of St Peter (no. 444) parish rights over 
the Pisan inhabitants of the city, he specifically reserved 
the rights of the churches of St Andrew (no. 393) and St 
Michael. These were evidently the two parish churches 
that were located in the area in which Pisan parishioners 
of St Peter’s might live (Miiller, 82-3, no, 52: RRH, 206, 
no. 775). When James of Vitry wrote from Damietta on 
14 September 1218, he asked the recipients of his letter 
to pray, amonst others, ‘for master Reinerus, our former 
clerk, now pastor of St Michael in Acre’ (Lettres, 1v (ed. 
Huygens, 110: trans. Duchet-Suchaux, 105)). Reinerus 
did not remain long at St Michael’s, however, for when 
James wrote again in spring 1220 Master Reinerus, prior 
of St Michael, had joined the Franciscans (Lettres, vi 
(ed. Huygens, 131; trans. Duchet-Suchaux, 153-5)), In 
August 1244, another prior and priest of St Michael's, 
named William, witnessed a charter in the nearby Hospital 
of St John (nos. 410-1 1) (Cart. des Hosp., 1, 619, no. 
2330; RRH, 299, no. 1122). 

Some topographical information about the church is 
given by John of Joinville, during his stay in Acre between 
May 1250 and March 1251: 


The bishop of Acre at that time (Walter If), who was a native of 
Provins, lent me the house of the priest of St Michael ... Now it 
was thus that there was at the head of my bed a vestibule (une 
logete) through which one entered the church. Now it happened 
that a continuous fever took hold of me, as a result of which | 
took to my bed, and all my household as well; and each day for 
the whole day I never once had anyone to help me or to lift me u p: 
and I waited only for death, because of a sign that was close to my 
ear. For there was not a day on which twenty or more bodies were 
not carried into the church, and from my bed, each time that they 
brought them in, I heard the singing of Libera me Domine. And so | 
wept and gave thanks to God, and spoke to him thus: ‘Lord, may 
You be adored for this suffering that You have brought me, for I 
have shown much arrogance and ostentation in my going to bed 
and in my rising; and I pray you, Lord, to help me and deliver me 
from this sickness.’ And this he did, to me and all my people. (8§ 
415-16, ed. Monfrin, 204; cf. trans. Shaw, 267~8) 


The maps of Acre drawn by Pietro Vesconte in the early 
fourteenth century illustrate the church of St Michael 
standing in the old city west of the Hospital near the 
western shore, between the Dominicans (no. 380) and 
the north city wall (fig. 1, pl. v). The maps of Paolino 
Veneto, while not showing the church, indicate that the 
gate through which the main north-south street parallel 
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to the shore crossed the old city wall into Montmusard was 
called the gate of St Michael (fig. 2, pls. vi-vi1). Such a 
location for St Michael's is also supported by the Pelrinages 
et Pardouns de Acre (12 58-64), which lists it between the 
Dominicans (no. 380) on the one hand and the Brothers of 
the Sack (no. 382) and Hospital of St John (no. 410-1 1) 
on the other. It also accords visitors to it an indulgence 
of four years and 160 days (ch. 11, 13 (ed. Michelant and 
Raynaud, 235)). 

The last reference to St Michael’s church is in the 
accounts drawn up by the executors of Odo, count of 
Nevers, following his death in Acre on 9 August 1266. 
These record a bequest to the prior of St Michael's of the 
count’s corselet of lynx fur, valued at 12 bezants (Chazaud, 
‘Inventaire’, 196, 198). 

References toa prior indicate that St Michael's was a col- 
legiate church, most probably dependent on the chapter of 
the Holy Cross (no. 371 ). Its remains are probably incor- 
porated into the Turkish governor's residence east of the 
Hospital (Dichter 1973: 87 no. 69, fig. 4) (see fig. 5.2). 


Sources 


Cart, des Hosp.. 1, 619, no. 2330 (1244): Chazaud. ‘Inventaire’, 
196, 198 (1266): James of Vitry, Lettres, iv, v1 (ed. Huygens, 
110. 131: trans. Duchet-Suchaux, 105, 153-5) (1218-20); 
Joinville, 8§ 415~16 (ed. Montrin, 204: ef, trans. Shaw, 267-8) 
{1250~1): Miller, 82-3.n0. 52 (1 200): Pelrinages et Pardouns de 
Acre (1258-64), 11, | 3 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 235): RRH. 
206. no. 775 (1200); 299, no, 1122 (1244), 


Acre maps: Sanudo-Vesconte ACDE (¢,1320: Sfanje(thus 
Michael): Pietro Vesconte (1320s: S(ande(thus Michael); Paolino 
Veneto ac (1323-39: por(ta) 8. Michael(is)), 


Abel 1934: 268-9, 272, 273: Benvenist; 1970: 112, fig. p. 88: 
Calano 1980: 25; Conder 1889: 101; Dichter 1973: 56; 1979a: 
45: Enlart 1925: 1, 6, 13, 14-15; Favreau-Lilie 1989: 402, 
404-5. 4-8, 412: Folda 2005: 183, 358; Governanti 1958: 
16: Jacoby D 200]: | 10: Kesten 196 2a: 19: 1962b: 80; p 


rawer 
POST: 336-7: 1975: 4), 48n.: Rey 1878: 131, 142: 1883: 468, 
470: Réhricht 1887p: 305: 1898: 502, 882. 


No. 437 Hospitaller Cemetery Chapel of St 
Michael ( Unlocated) 


History 


As in Jerusalem, in twelfth-century Acre the Hospitallers’ 
work of caring for the sick poor included the burial of those 
who died in the Hospital in the order’s own cemetery. The 
order's rights concerning burial, however, were limited by 
the bishop. An agreement made between Bishop Joscius 


and Josbert, master of the Hospital, in 1175, for example, 
included a provision allowing the brothers to undertake 
burials, but only with the bishop's consent. Such burials 
were evidently being made in the city cemetery of St 
Nicolas (no. 438), as another clause in the agreement 
dealt with the question of whose candles and candlesticks 
took precedence when funeral cortéges from St John’s and 
from the cathedral of the Holy Cross (no. 371) converged 
in the cemetery at the same time (Cart. des Hosp., 1, 323-4. 
no. 471; RRH, 142, no. 532); Riley-Smith 1967: 405-6: 
Hamilton 1980: 107).In 1191 , however, the Hospitallers 
contested the right of the newly formed German hospital to 
inter those who died during the Siege, asserting that they 
alone had the right to bury people dying in Acre’s hospi- 
tals (Cont. de Guillaume de Tyr, Xcv1I—xcvitt (ed. Morgan. 
99-100); Eracles, xxv, 3-4 (RHC Occ, 11, 141-2); see no. 
425). 

In April 1200, Bishop Theobald confirmed the 
Hospitallers’ possession of their own cemetery outside 
Acre, and granted them the right to enclose it and to con- 
struct a chapel in it, in which the Holy Office could be cele- 
brated (Cart. des Hosp., 1, 689-90, no. 1113; RRH, 205-6. 
no. 771). Burial rights, however, were among the items of 
contention in a dispute that arose between Bishop James 
of Vitry and the master of the Hospital, Garin of Montaigu. 
in 1221. This was settled in May 1221 by the papal 
legate, Pelagius, who upheld the right of the Hospitallers 
to preach in their cemetery chapel and to take the sacra- 
ment to and subsequently inter those desiring to be buried 
there; they were also permitted to bury others found dead 
in the streets, whom no one else wanted to bury (Cart. des 
Hosp., 11, 286-8, no, 1718; 344, no. 1827: RRH, 251. no. 
945; Riley-Smith 1967: 406-8). The dispute between the 
bishop and the Hospital over the right to bury, however. 
resurfaced in 1228 (Cart. des Hosp., 11, 382-3, no. 1911: 
RRH, 260, no. 98 7) and in 1238 (Cart. des Hosp... 
529-31, nos. 2199-200: RRH Ad, 67. no. 10802: Riley- 
Smith 1967: 408-9), 

The Hospital's chapter-general of September 1263 
decreed that the Prior of Acre might keep a priest and an 
acolyte at St Michael's and that 


he who shall chant at St Michael's shall not keep the annual (i.e. 
festivals), but shall chant for the souls of the Masters and breth- 
ren and for the good folk who are there interred. (Cart. des Hosp.. 
MI. 735-7, no. 3075.5-6: King, Rule. 67). 


A pilgrim guide of 1268 makesit clear that the Hospitaller 5 
cemetery formed part of the main city cemetery. which 
was divided in two, one part being dedicated to St Nicolas 
and the other to St Michael (Chemins et pelerinages B. IV. 
17 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud. 199)). On 22 September 
1288, Pope Nicolas IV granted an indulgence of one year 


J 








and forty days to those visiting the Hospitallers’ chapel 
in the cemetery of St Nicolas on the feasts of St John the 
Baptist, St Mary and St Michael (Reg., ed. Langlois, 1, 64, 
no. 333; Cart. des Hosp., 111, 523-4, no. 4020; RRH Ad, 
101, no. 1479e). 


Sources 


Cart. des Hosp., 1, 323-4, no. 47] (1175); 689-90, no. 1113 
(1200); 11, 286-8, no. 1718 (1221); 344, no. 1827 (1221); 
382-3, no. 1911 (1228); 529-31, nos. 2199-200 (1238); 
1, 75-7, no. 3075.5-6 (1253); 111, 523-4, no, 4020 (1288): 
Chemins et pelerinages B, Iv, 17 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 199) 
(1268); King, Rule, 67 (1263); Nicolas IV, Reg., ed. Langlois, 1, 
64, no. 333 (1288): RRH, 142, no, 532 (1175); 205-6, no. 77] 
(1200); 251, no. 945 (1221): 260, no. 987 (1228): RRH Ad, 67, 
bo. 1080a (1238); 101, no. 1479e (1288). 


Boas 2006: 57: Bronstein 2005: 14; Dichter 1973: 45, 60, 62: 
Folda 2005: 247: Hamilton 1980: 107; Jacoby D 2001: 144 
n.44; Mitchell 2004: 80-1; Rey 1878: 117; 1883; 451; 1888: 
Riley-Smith 1967: 235, 393n., 405-9; 2004: 763. 


No. 438 Cemetery Chapel of St Nicolas 
1582.2565 (?) 


History 


kes cemetery of St Nicolas, outside the walls of the city, 
: ie ae Place of burial for Acre’s Latin citizens 
chapel i. {th and thirteenth centuries. Together with its 
cath 4 Was subject to the authority of the bishop and 

edral chapter of the Holy Cross (no. 371). Like the 


location 
Sour, Ces, A pro; 
by Conrad of 
October ] 


Mise of various concessions in Acre made 
Monferrat to the Pisans defending Tyre in 
for example, describes the first (i.e. lowest) 
ver (Nahr N a‘aman) as standing next to the 


5 ar, ’ 
May 1189 Conrad's subsequent grant to the Pisans 
© relers to a gate in the city wall facing 


Acre (St Nicolas, no, 438) 15) 
the cemetery (Miller, 33, no, 27: RRH, 180. no. 674), In 
August 1189, when Guy of Lusignan began the siege of 
the city, he established his camp on the tell, ‘which was 
before Acre, above the land of St Nicolas’ (Eracles, xx} v.14 
(RHC Oce, 11, 12 5): Ernoul, xxi (ed. de Mas Latrie, 2 58)). 
The same source also refers to a gate of St Nicolas (E racles, 
XXIV, 19 (RHC Occ, 11, 130)). This appears to have been in 
the middle tower on the east wall, for in 1192 the street 
leading to it defined the southern boundary of the property 
granted by King Guy to the German hospitallers (no. 42 5) 
(Strehlke, 23-4, no, 27; RRH, 187, no. 701). The church 
and cemetery of St Nicolas evidently lay between the tell 
and the city walls. 

The cemetery would probably have expanded con- 
siderably during the siege, when many died both from 
warfare and from disease. According to Ralph of Diceto, 
124,000 people were buried in it in the course of one 
year, and other cemeteries were also established by the 
newly founded English and German hospitals (nos. 447, 
424) (RS, Lxvii1.ii, 81: trans. Archer, 115). The German 
hospital is described at this time as being situated behind 
the cemetery of St Nicolas, between the tell and the river 
(de Primordiis Ordinis, ed. Arnold, 24). The Hospitallers of 
St John probably also made use of part of the cemetery of 
St Nicolas at this time, for in 1200 Bishop Theobald gave 
them permission to enclose their section of it and to build 
there a chapel, which was subsequently dedicated to St 
Michael (no. 437). Another religious house that subse- 
quently came to have its own section within the cemetery 
of St Nicolas was the hospital of St Martin (Delaville le 
Roulx, ‘Titres’, 430, no. 5 (1260); 432-3, no. 8 (1261); 
see no. 421). 

According to one version of the Eracles, when Hugh III, 
duke of Burgundy, died in 1192 he was also buried in the 
cemetery of St Nicolas (Eracles, xxv1, 7, var. D (RHC Occ, 11. 
184)). A priest of St Nicolas, named Nicolas Justus, is also 
recorded in February 1212 acting as notary in an agree- 
ment made between the parish priest of St Mark's (no. 
420) and the bishop of Castello concerning the church of 
St Mark in Beirut (Vol. 1, no. 45) (Tafel and Thomas, 11, 
126, no. 227; RRH, 227, no. 850) 

References to the cemetery in the thirteenth century 
suggest that since 1187 it had expanded northwards. In 
February 1239, for example, a piece of land lying on the 
north side of the Safad road to the north of Tall al-Fukhkhar 
was Said to be bounded on its west side by a garden of the 
Templars, which in turn was located near the cemetery 
of St Nicolas (Strehike, 68-9, no. 86; RRH, 283-4, no. 
1087). A papal confirmation of the privileges of the house 
of the Holy Trinity and Captives (no. 387), in December 
1237, also includes a reference to a garden leased from 
the bishop of Acre and called Quatreboches (Four Humps), 
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eanunre 


LXV Detail from the map of Acre by Matthew Paris (map c), 1250- 


with the captions: Le cimitire Seint Nicholas u hom enterre 
Cambridge: Ms. 26, tol. 3v). 


which was situated between the cemetery of St Nicolas and 
the town ditch (Gregory IX, Reg., ed. Auvray, 11, 843-4, 
no. 4014; Dichter 1979a: 90), 

The maps of Acre drawn by Matthew Paris in the 1250s 
suggest that by then the cemetery may have extended 
so far north as to have come close to the walls and ditch 
enclosing Montmusard (pls. I-IV). Matthew identifies 
the southern gate in the wall of Montmusard as ‘the gate 
towards St Nicolas’, though some versions of his map also 
indicate another gate opening into the cemetery from the 
north wall ofthe old city. between the Accursed Tower and 
its junction with the wall of Montmusard. The rounded 
shape that he gives the cemetery is probably not intended 
as an acurate reflection of its form. though it does suggest 
that the area was defined in some way. perhaps by a wall. 
On all four maps the cemetery is captioned: ‘The cemetery 
of St Nicolas, where the dead are buried’, or ‘where the 
dead lie’. Map c also illustrates the church itself. with a 
nave and chancel separated by a tower with a fléeche (pl. 
LXV). The tombs, which this map alone identifies with 
the caption. Sepulchres, are depicted as covered by low flat 





Efour tidholafulyo 
encve lef mor 





9. showing the church and cemetery of St Nicolas (no. +38). 


les mortz and Sepulchres (Parker Library, Corpus Christi College. 


rectangular grave markers arranged in rows: these ats 
comparable to those excavated in the Templar cemetery 
at ‘Atlit, where some were monolithic while others were 
constructed of rubble masonry and plastered (Johns | os 
92-3, figs. 33 and 37; Thompson 2007). Below the gray - 
map D also shows a charnel pit. marked: Chaney. The 
maps produced by Pietro Vesconte and Paolino eee: 
in the early fourteenth century. however. indicate 7 
gate of St Nicolas in the eastern wall of the old city Bene 
towards Tall al-Fukhkhar (figs. 1-2, pls. v-vu). i 
consistently apply the name to the gate in the outer wall 
standing immediately south of the Accursed Tower. us 
corresponding gate in the inner wall being identified o 
the gate of the Pilgrims. This appears to represent a chan ge 
from the twelfth century, when St Nicolas’s gate was ae 
tified as the middle gate-tower on the inner eastern wall 
(see above). The gate in Montmusard that Matthew Fan 
identified as that ‘towards St Nicolas’ the Italian maps 
identify instead as St Antony's. It is possible therefore het 
Matthew was misinformed about the name of the gale 
or it may simply be that St Antony's gate was the one 








through which the English inhabitants of Montmusard 
normally went out to the cemetery. 

In May 1253, a Muslim army from Gaza appeared 
before Acre. Taking up position along the shore a bow-shot 
from the walls, probably to the south-east, they threatened 
todestroy the city’s gardens unless they were paid the sum 
of 50,000 bezants. The constable, John of Ibelin, lord of 
Arsuf, therefore ‘went out of the town and took position 
on Mount St John (Tall al-Fukhkhar), there where the 
cemetery of St Nicolas is located, to defend the gardens’, 
Eventually the Muslims withdrew to the north to attack 
Sidon (Joinville, §547 (ed. Monfrin, 270; cf. trans. Shaw, 
302); Prawer 1975: 11, 349-50). 

The cemetery of St Nicolas also features in the statutes 
against simoniacs that were promulgated by the provin- 
cial council of Syria, under the leadership of Odo, bishop 
of Tusculum and apostolic legate, on 6 August 1254. Odo 
inveighed heavily against certain alleged practices of the 
canons and clerics: 


For it is said that when someone chooses burial in the cemetery 
of Saint Nicholas of Acre, or somewhere else in the cemeteries 
Situated in the areas of Outremer, canons or clerics do not want 
to follow the corpse of the deceased in Procession unless they 
obtain a fixed stipend for the procession which they later divide 
among themselves .. . 

Again, when the deceased’s relatives have a stone monument 
made in the ground in the cemetery, they are forced to pay one 
gallon of oil, which contains four quarts, or some other price, 
10 the clerics of the church to which the cemetery belongs, nor 


ee they obtain Permission for this in any other way without a 
ce, 


the church j . last cases it appears that the administrators 
\Schabel, 1 'n which these things occur are selling holy land. 
i 174-6, text F.3~6; trans. 175-7) 
0 ther . 
ea forbade priests from requiring payments 
"or funeral Processions, rites or monuments, 


though t 
made Baa nis permitted to accept offerings that were 
'Schabel "Y: either as gratuities or out of devotion 


On } 
bs h May 1255, Jo 


undertook to make various payments 


OUses j . 
Ses in Acre, and in Jerusalem if it should 


™<, inchudi 


: ts to 
diversary of a Clergy of the same church on the 
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2732; RRH, 324-5, no. 12 34). The Pelrinages et Pardouns 
de Acre ( 1258-64) places the church of St Nicolas on the 


road between Acre and Shafa ‘Amr (Vol. I, pp. 301~4) 
and says of it: 


And there lie many holy bodies, and pardon great beyond 
measure is granted to those who come there. (ch. 1. 10 (ed, 
Michelant and Raynaud, 234)) 


The same text later specifies that the value of the indul- 
sence granted to visitors was one year and 160 days (ch. 
11, 12 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 235)). 

In the final decades of the Frankish kingdom, the cem- 
eteries, gardens and their related buildings lying outside 
the city walls came increasingly under threat, not only 
from enemy raiding but also from the tactics adopted by 
the Christians to counter them. In 1260, for example, on 
the approach of the Mongols, the inhabitants of Acre 


cut down all the gardens that were near the town and knocked 
down all the walls and towers that were outside the town and 
the church of St Nicolas and the tombs (vaz, vaisiaus) that were 
in the cemetery and began to make a barbican around the town. 
(Annales de Terre Sainte (Florence), ed. Edbury, 157; cf. Annales 
B (ed. Raynaud and Rohricht, 449); Sanudo, 111, xii, 6 (ed. 
Bongars, 221)) 


In April 1263, the suburbs were raided by the Mamluk 
‘amir Badr al-Din Aydamuri, who was followed shortly 
afterwards by Sultan Baybars himself with 30,000 horse- 
men. The sultan occupied Tall al-Fukhkhar (Tall al-Fiid- 
hil) and devastated the surrounding towers and gardens, 
including the mill at Doc and the cemetery of St Nicolas 
(Annales de Terre Sainte B (ed. Raynaud and Rohricht, 
450); Urban IV, Reg., ed. Guiraud, 162, no. 344; Sanudo, 
II, xii, 6 (ed. Bongars, 221); Eracles, xxxiv, 4 (RHC 
Occ, 11, 446-7); Ibn al-Furat ¢.1375: 11, 57-9: al-Magqrizi 
c.1400b: 1.i, 199-200; Réhricht 1884: 374-5: Prawer 
1975: 11, 453-4; Riley-Smith 1971b: 11, 201). The fol- 
lowing spring, Acre was again threatened, by the ‘amir 
Sayf al-Din Balban Zayni (Réhricht 1884: 376: Prawer 
1975: 11, 459). Finally in March 1265, after Baybars had 
taken Caesarea and was advancing on Arsuf, the inhabit- 
ants of Acre are again recorded demolishing the chapel of 
St Nicolas, Saygne, and the mill tower at Doc, out of fear 
of another attack (Annales de Terre Sainte B, ed. Raynaud 
and Rohricht, 452; Sanudo, 11, xii, 7 (ed. Bongars, 222); 
Amadi c.1550: 207: Prawer 1975: 11, 462). 

Despite such references to the destruction of the church 
of St Nicolas and the tombs around it, westerners contin- 
ued to make provision for their own eventual burial in 
the cemetery and the support of its clergy. In September 
1266, for example, the executors of Odo, count of Nevers, 
who had died on 9 August, paid 60 bezants for his 
tomb (Chazaud, ‘Inventaire’, 180). Chazaud, following 
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Duchesne, suggested that this may have been only a tem- 
porary structure, erected in the cemetery of St Nicolas, 
since another tomb exists in the abbey church of Bellaigue 
(1871: 165). It is possible, however, that the latter con- 
tained no more than his internal organs, for the same 
accounts also record 6 bezants being paid to a spicer 
for preserving the count’s heart and mention a gold 
sheet that covered it (Chazaud, ‘Inventaire’, 183, 187). 
The Templar of Tyre also records that sick people later 
came to be cured by touching his tomb (§103 (339) (ed. 
Minervini, 104; ed. Raynaud, 1 76-7)). In October 1267, 
Sir Hugh de Nevill also made a will in Acre, though he 
was not to die until 1269, in Viterbo on his way home to 
England. Had he died while still in the Holy Land, his will 
directed that his body was to be buried in the cemetery 
of St Nicolas, to which he bequeathed 5 bezants. He also 
left 15 marks sterling to cover the expenses of his burial, 
with the provision that any remaining balance should be 
used for distributing hot bread to the poor at St Nicolas 
(Giuseppe, 352, 353), 

A pilgrimage text of 1268 also refers to the cemetery in 
terms that give no hint of any recent destruction: 


Outside Acre is a holy cemetery which Our Lord Jesus Christ 
blessed. In that cemetery St William acts with such virtue that 
he cures those of that sickness that is called ‘hot and cold’, when 
they lie out of devotion on his tomb. Near his tomb is a fountain, 
which he is said to have made. and for that reason it is called St 
William's. That cemetery is divided into two parts: one in honour 
of St Nicolas: the other in honour of St Michael [no. 43 7]. In that 
cemetery there are also many holy bodies, more than one can say 


or number. (Chemins et Pelerinages B, 1v, 17 (ed. Michelant and 
Raynaud, 199)) 


It is probable. as Jonathan Riley-Smith has proposed, that 
St William was Bishop William of Acre (c.1166—72), who 
while returning from Italy was murdered at Adrianople 
by a member of his own household, whom he forgave 
before he expired (William of Tyre, xx, 25 (CCCM, tx, 
947-8)). 

It seems in fact that the cemetery continued to be used as 
a place for burials and for visitations and requiem masses 
up to the final days of Frankish Acre. In his account of the 
fall of the city in 129], Master Thadeus imagines the souls 
of the just who lay buried in the Catholic cemetery of the 
Camposanto crying out at their abandonment and at the 
Suspension of the daily visits and th 
be said at their tombs (CCCM, cc, 129) 


In 1679, Domenico Laffi described Malatasseraf (Tall al- 
Fukhkhar) as a hill of sandy earth to the east of the city, on 
which catapults had once been placed. 


This hill is near a ruined Church which must have been one of 
the principal parishes, as many bones of the dead may be found 
wrapped up in cloth, which remain complete. I think that then 
the dead were placed in quick-lime according to the custom of the 
Orientals in times of great mortality to avoid the corruption of the 
air. (1683; Dichter 1973: 32) 


The series of modern maps of Acre begins with that 
drawn by Col. Jacotin at the time of Napoleon’s siege in 
1799. This shows a cemetery in the location of the present- 
day Muslim cemetery, beside the sea to the east of the 
Turkish walls, but inside the line of the earlier Frankish 
walls. In addition, however, the map also indicates a 
cemetery, marked Tombeau(x), between Tall al-Fukhkhar 
and the line of the eastern medieval city wall (Dichter 
1973: 141; Kedar 1997: fig. 11). This is marked Cimetiére. 
Tombeaux, Cemetery or Tombs on subsequent nineteenth- 
century maps (Dichter 1973: 142, 146-7, 156-7). The 
position corresponds with that of the present Christian 
cemetery of Acre (Grid. ref. 15810.25865). 


Description 


The medieval and later descriptions support the view that 
the centre of the cemetery of St Nicolas, marked by the 
church or chapel of the same dedication, lay in the posi- 
tion now occupied by the modern Christian cemetery. 
Although not in itself conclusive evidence, it may also 
be noted that a number of the tombs in it are built na 
medieval spolia (Kedar 1997: 174-5, fig. 21, plan 4-¥). 
It seems very possible that the tradition of aa? $ 
though not necessarily Catholic — burial in this place es 
therefore been unbroken since the time of the Frankis 
kingdom. uld 

In the thirteenth century, however, the cemetery W° 
probably have been much more extensive than at uae 
Archaeological work has yet to define just how pare 
itmay have been, though reported finds already give a 
indications. In 1887, for example, roadworks on ane : 
road south of the Christian cemetery brought to red 
stone block (0.685 m wide and 0.865 m high) ane 
in relief with a two-armed cross on a stepped ges - ). 
likely from a tomb (Schumacher 1887b: sen oi 
Excavations in Derekh Ha-Nof (Grid ref. 15752.25 ; 
just outside the point at which the wall of amt : 
met the wall of the old city, also uncovered P . - 
medieval cemetery, in which the bodies had been a oe 
in cist graves without grave-goods, lying on their 
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with their heads to the north (Tatcher 1998a: 12; 2000); 
these, however, seem more likely to have been Muslim 
graves. 
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; ‘i ; 3 6 V eg. ed Guiraud, 162, : 


Gaon mae: Matthew Paris AB (1250-9: La porte devers 
Gj 050-6 Le cimetire Seint Nicholas, u hon entere les mortz); 
Hien tee 1 les vers Seint Nicholas. Le cimitire Seint Nicholas, 
Cini Nicholas ; ie se Sepulchres); D (1250-9: La porte vers 
i Naien ae  cimetire de Seint Nicholas, tt gisent li mort. 
ii Sie ie ae Sanudo-Vesconte AcDE (c.1320: T(ur) 
Siaianop ee ai); Pietro Vesconte (1320s: T(ur)ris Sa(ncti) 
‘ Paolino Veneto (1323-39: po(r)ta S. Nicolai). 


ee iS : we Boas 2006: 6, 57; Bralavski 1946; Dichter 
121: Enlert A 62, 141, 142, 146-7, 156-7; 1979a: 90, 
1989: 47. py i. It, 34; Favreau 1974: 36-7; Favreau-Lilie 
Sea. ae 1986: 616; Folda 2005: 184, 247, 274, 
2001: 108-9 fee ¢.1375: 11, 57-9; Jacoby D 1989a: 207; 
bande ne a Seine Kedar 1997: 174-5, figs. 11 & 21, 
199-200; Nicol é Lloyd 1988: 162; al-Maqrizi c.1400b: 1.i, 
349n.. 4534 a6 Poggibonsi 1346-50: 80; Prawer 1975: 11, 
459: 1888: Ru 2; Rey 1878: 117-18, 124-5; 1883: 541-2, 
374-5: 1887p: ae 1971b: 201, 206: Réhricht 1884: 
921, 926; ger 7. 301; 1898a: 501, 502, 542, 644, 889, 
2000. umacher 1887b:; 224-5, fig.; Tatcher 1998a: 


No. 439 Church of St Nicolas of the Field of 
the English 1575.2583 (?) 


History 


In January 1208, Pope Innocent III confirmed the privi- 
leges of the prior and canons of the combined English 
hospital of St Thomas the Martyr (no. 447) and church 
of St George of the Portico (no. 407). Among these were 
the canons’ possession of three other churches in Acre: St 
Mary (no. 426), St Peter (no. 441) and St Nicolas of the 
Field of the English (de Campo Anglorum) (Innocent III, Reg. 
(PL, ccxv, 1525-6, no. 209}). The latter cannot have been 
the extra-mural cemetery chapel of St Nicolas (no. 438), 
which is known to have depended on the cathedral church 
of the Holy Cross (no. 371) and is in any case clearly 
distinguished from the brothers’ own cemetery by Ralph 
of Diceto (RS, Lxvitt.ii, 80-1). Nor is it at all clear where 
the ‘field of the English’ may have been. A site in the as yet 
relatively unbuilt-up eastern part of the old city, near to 
the gate of St Nicolas which gave access to the cemetery 
of the same name, is perhaps the likeliest possibility. This 
would probably also have been near the brothers’ origi- 
nal hospital. Alternatively it may perhaps have been in 
Montmusard, to which the canons transferred themselves 
in 1228, about the time when they became the military 
order of St Thomas. 

In 1230, the Serbian monk Sava, son of Stephen 
Nemanja, stayed in a house belonging to the Latin house 
of St Nicolas. While there, he purchased the church of St 
George and donated it to the Orthodox monastery of St 
Sabas, near Jerusalem (Vol. 11, no. 216) (Domentijan. 
Life of St Sava (ed. Daniéié, 302); Jacoby D 1993: 83-4). 
The church that he purchased was evidently St George of 
the Portico and the owners from whom he acquired it the 
brothers of St Thomas, who also owned St Nicolas. 

A third source which appears to refer to this church, 
rather than to the extra-mural church of St Nicolas, is an 
inventory of Genoese properties in Tyre and Acre compiled 
in May 1250. This includes. within the city of Acre. an 
enclosed garden, which was bordered on the side towards 
the sea, behind the (garden) wall. by an arsenal or work- 
shop (darsana) built by the Hospital of St John, on the side 
towards St Nicolas by lands and buildings of the Hospital. 
and on the other two sides by lands and house(s) of the 


(no. 445) (Desimoni, 222-4, no. 3: RRH. 


Hungarians wor 
. These indica- 


313, no. 1187; cf. Desimoni, 219. no. 2) 
tions also seem to suggest a likely location in the 


part of the old city. 


eastern 
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Sources 


Desimoni, ‘Quatre titres’, 222-4, no. 3 (1250); Domentijan, Life 
of St Sava (ed. Daniéié, 302) (1230); Innocent IL, Reg. (PL, ccxv, 
1525-6, no. 209 (1208); RRH, 313, no. 1187 (1250). 


Forey 1977: 487; Jacoby D 1993: 83-4, 


No. 440 Church of St Peter of the Pisans 
1567.2582 (?) 


History 


On 19 May 1168, in return for their assistance at the siege 
of Alexandria, King Amalric granted the Pisans a piece of 
land ‘next to the church of St Anne [no. 395] overlook- 
ing the harbour of Acre (supra portum Acconis)’ on which 
to build a house and a church of their own. This property 
measured 16 canes (35.2 m) along the street and its width 
facing the harbour was one cane (2.2 m) more than ‘the 
other houses of the harbour’ (Miiller, Documenti, 14, no. 
11; RRH, 117, no. 449). These details suggest that it faced 
on to the harbour the width of one house and ran back 
along the street from it. It is unlikely that it or the houses 
came up to the water's edge, since there would necessarily 
have been intervening wharfs anda customs barrier, prob- 
ably a wall, equipped with the ‘Iron Gate’ shown on the 
Vesconte maps (cf. Jacoby D 1979: 19-2 5). If we assume 
that it was indeed on this plot that the Pisan church of St 
Peter was subsequently built, however, it would have been 
near to the church of St Anne, presumably in St Anne’s 
Street on the opposite side of the street to the house of the 
Templar master (see no. 452). Despite David Jacoby’s 
reservations about the topographical details given in this 
charter (1979: 19-20), it therefore seems possible to 
locate St Peter's church to the south or south-west of the 
Court of the Chain (the present Khan al-‘Umdan). 

In 1182, Baldwin IV extended the Pisans’ quarter. The 
new square (platea) that he granted them was defined on 
two sides by a public street and the harbour respectively 
and on the remaining sides by houses belonging to Martin 
Piper and William of Jaffa (Miller, Documenti, 23, no. 19; 
RRH, 163, no. 617). It was probably on this plot that the 
Pisans erected their funduq, the remains of which are rep- 
resented today by Khan ash-Shuna, which was restored by 
Dahir al-‘Umar in 1764/5 (Sharon 1997: 45-7; Petersen 
2001: 88, fig. 12). Asin the earlier grant, the area donated 
would not in fact have extended right up to the water's 
edge, though it would have faced directly the Court of the 
Chain (Khan al-‘Umdan) through which all imported and 
exported merchandise had to Pass (cf. Jacoby D 1979: 
20). Houses, churches, bakeries, a bath-house and other 
buildings were also included in the concessions promised 


to the Pisans defending Tyre by Conrad of Montferrat in 
October 1187 (Miiller, Documenti, 30-1, no. 25; RRH, 
178, no. 668) and again in a charter granted them during 
the siege of Acre by Guy of Lusignan in November 1189 
(Miller, Documenti, 38-9, no. 32: RRH, 182, no. 684; 
Dichter 1979a: fig. 18). The extent of the Pisan quarter 
that these documents describe, however, is unlikely to 
reflect the reality existing on the ground either before 
1187 or after 1191. The exaggerated limits, extending 
from Cape Fury to Montmusard and from the arsenal to 
the western seabord, and the garbled way in which they 
are described suggest that the surviving copies, made in 
1192-1200 and 1248-9, incorporate alterations inserted 
with the intention of supporting later Pisan claims (Jacoby 
D 1979: 20-4). The same suspicion hangs over another 
charter of Conrad of Montferrat, dated to May 1188, 
which besides confirming the possession by the Pisan 
Societas Vermiliorum of the church of St Peter grants them 
all the unoccupied land in the eastern part of the city 
between the royal market (Fonde) (cf. Benvenisti 1970: 
109-11) on the west, the gate of Geoffrey le Tor on the 
east, the street leading to St Nicolas’s gate on the north, 
and the sea on the south (Miiller, Documenti, 33, no. 27: 
RRH, 180, no. 674). 

The Pisans regained their former quarter and church in 
Acre when the city fell in 1191, but were expelled briefly 
by Henry of Champagne in May 1194 because of their 
support for the exiled Guy of Lusignan. On their return, 
he also granted them a bath-house and a bakery, ‘after 
having their tower shored up’ (puis que it fist estanconer 
lor tor)’ (Cont. de Guillaume de Tyr, cxLvu (ed. Morgan. 
159-61, cf. 158)). 

On 12 October 1200, Bishop Theobald of Acre erected 
the chapel of St Peter into a parish church, granted its priest 
the right to baptize, confess, bury, visit when sick, and join 
in marriage all Pisans living in an area defined by church 
of St Laurence (no. 415) in the west, the gate of the arsenal 
in the east, Cape Fury in the south and Montmusard in the 
north, saving rights of the parish churches of St Andrew 
(no. 393) and St Michael (no. 436). Those living in ae 
area were to be freed from paying dues to the church 
Acre, while Pisans living outside it only had to pay te 
dues if they received sacraments from the Pisan chaplains. 
The priest of the church was to receive the holy oils each 
year from the mother church of the Holy Cross (no. 371). 
and the bishop undertook to visit St Peter's to net 
those who had been baptized. The Pisan consuls were hel 
to pay a rent of 4 bezants annually to the bishop for their 
church, and 12 for the land on which they had built their 
‘new tower’ (Miiller, Documenti, 82-3, no. 52; RRH, 206. 
no. 775; Dichter 1979a: fig. 19; Hamilton 1980: 92 0-1: 
302-3; Favreau-Lilie 1987: 31-8). 
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When James of Vitry arrived in Acre as bishop in 
November 1216, he was displeased to find that the Italians 
appeared to be outside his episcopal control and subject 
only to their own chaplains; they would not even con- 
descend to come to listen to his sermons. He therefore 
adopted the practice of going into their quarters and 
accosting them on their own doorsteps (Lettres, 11, lines 
158-68 (ed. Huygens, 85-6; trans. Duchet-Suchaux, 
51-3); cf. Honorius III, Reg., ed. Pressutti, no. 3218 
(1221); Favreau-Lilie 1987: 38-9). 

On 17 December 1222, messengers sent by the Venetian 
bailo, Filippo Cornario, denounced the Pisan consul, 
Gaitani, in front of the door of St Peter’s church for not 
appearing in the church of St Mark (no. 420) to hear 
the ruling in his dispute with the Genoese that the bailo 
was mediating (Favreau-Lilie, ‘Friedenssicherung’, 446-7, 
no. 4; RRH, 254, no. 961). A priest of St Peter’s named 
Leonard is mentioned in June 1227 (Miller, Documenti, 
94-5, no. 63; RRH, 258, no. 982). 

During the 1240s, the Pisans further provoked the dis- 
pleasure of the church by supporting the cause of Frederick 
Il On 10 June 1247, Pope Innocent IV therefore wrote 
instructing the patriarch of Jerusalem to abolish the parish 
status of the Pisan church in Acre that had been granted 
by Bishop Theobald (Reg., ed. Berger, 417-18, no. 2801; 
MGH Epist, 11, 285, no. 389); and on 25 May 1248 he 
wrote again asking the patriarch to prohibit the Pisans 
from flying imperial banners from their ships or placing 
them in their churches (MGH Epist, 11, 400, no. 565; cf. 
Jacoby D 1979: 222 n. 107; Réhricht 1898a: 873: Riley- 
Smith 1973: 213; Hamilton 1980: 303; Favreau-Lilie 
1987; 39-40), 
ie ou 1248 and March 1249, copies of various 
aa aa were made and authenticated at the request 
an Casing by the notary Benencasa di Leonardo 
eee in the church of St Peter of the Pisans in Acre 
me ever Semel 7, no. 5; 11, no. 9; 14, no. 11; 28, 
hep 1, no. 25; 33-5, nos. 27-8; 36-9, nos. 31-2; 
pi eh 35-7; 82-3, no. 52; 94-5, no. 63; 98, no. 
; eae nos. 1157-61; 308, nos. 1172-3; Jacoby 
ove : 2). One of these authentications, on 4 March 
sae i witnessed by the priest and chaplain of the 
nie ee and by the deacon, Benvenuto (Miiller. 
ie re 59-60, He: 30: RRH, 305, no. 1157); two days 
Ricope,t aie were joined by another deacon, named 
1158), uller, Documenti, 28, no. 23; RRH, 305, no. 
Bore pe et Pardouns de Acre (1258-64) lists Seint 
a moe St Mary Latin (no. 427) and St 
joe ea 5) and accords a visit to it the value of five 
235) Th gence (ch. 11, 13 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 

- the last references to the church appear in contract 


documents enacted in it in 1283 and 1284 (Miller, 
Documenti, 103, no. 71c; 104, no. 7le: RRH, 379, nos. 
1452 & 1454). 


Sources 


Favreau-Lilie, ‘Friedenssicherung’, 446-7, no. 4 (1222): 
Innocent IV, Reg., ed. Berger, 417-18, no. 2801 (1247); James 
of Vitry, Lettres, 11, lines 158-68 (ed. Huygens. 85-6: trans. 
Duchet-Suchaux, 51-3) (1216); MGH Epist, 1, 285, no. 389 
(1247); 400, no. 565 (1249); Miller, Documenti, 7, no. 5 (1248); 
11, no. 9 (1249); 14, no. 11 (1168, 1248); 23, no. 19 (1182); 
28, no. 23 (1248); 30-1, no. 25 (1187, 1248); 33, no. 27 
(1188, 1249); 34-5, no. 28 (1249); 36-8, no. 31 (1249); 
38-9, no. 32 (1189, 1248); 58-9, no. 35 (1192, 1249); 59-60, 
no. 36 (1193, 1248); 60, no. 37 (1193, 1249); 82-3, no, 52 
(1200, 1249); 94-5, no. 63 (1227, 1249): 98, no. 67 (1248); 
103, no. 71c (1283); 104, no. 71e (1284): Pelrinages et Pardouns 
de Acre (1258-64), 11, 13 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 235): 
RRH, 117, no. 449 (1168); 163, no. 617 (1182): 178, no. 668 
(1187); 180, no. 674 (1188); 182, no. 684 (1189); 206, no. 
775 (1200); 254, no. 961 (1222); 258, no. 982 (1227); 305, 
nos. 1157-61 (1248); 308, nos. 1172-3 (1249); 379, no. 1452 
(1283); 379, no.1454 (1284). 


Acre maps: Matthew Paris AB (La tur de Pisantz/Pisanz); Sanudo— 
Vesconte AcDE (c.1 320: Pisani); Pietro Vesconte (1 320s: Pisani): 
Paolino Veneto aBc (1 323-39: Pisani). 

Benvenisti 1970: 100; Calano 1980: 25; Dichter 1973: 57; 
1979a: 32-4; Enlart 1925: 11, 29-30: Pavreau-Lilie 1987: 
30-41: 1989: 197, 246, 408-9, 526-7: Folda 2005: 60, 183. 
388: Governanti 1958: 16; Hamilton 1980: 92 n.1, 103, 300, 
302-3; Jacoby D 1979: 19-26; 2001: T1O-11, 113: Kesten 
1993: 66, map 17.14; Pierotti 1998: 78-82; Prawer 195 1:337; 
1975:11, 547; Pringle 2007b: 112; Rey 1878: 145; 1883:470; 
Riley-Smith 1973: 213; Réhricht 1887b: 281-6, 300, 305-8, 
320; 1898: 873. 


No. 441 Church of St Peter (Order of 
St Thomas) (Unlocated) 


History 

In January 1208, Pope Innocent II confirmed the privi- 
leges of the prior and canons of the combined English 
hospital of St Thomas the Martyr (no. 447) and church 
of St George of the Portico (no. 407). Among these were 
the canons’ possession of three other churches in Acre: St 
Mary (no. 426), St Peter and St Nicolas of the Field of the 
English (no. 439) (Innocent Ill, Reg. (PL, ccxv, 1525-6, 
no. 209)). It seems unlikely that the canons could at this 
time have had any rights, pretended or otherwise, to the 
Pisan church of St Peter (no, 440). It would therefore 
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appear that there was a second church of St Peter in Acre 
at this time. It would probably have been located within 
the old city walls of Acre, though precisely where remains 
a mystery. No further mention is made of it. It is possible, 
however, that as with some of the other churches that 
they owned or had use of, such as St George (no. 407) 
and St James (no. 409, 447), the brothers disposed of 
it around the time when they moved to Montmusard in 
1228. 


Sources 


Innocent III, Reg. (PL, cexv, 152 5-6, no. 209) (1208). 
Forey 1977: 487, 


No. 442 Church of St Romanus in the 
Gardens 1 577.2587(?) 


History 


In March 1179, Pope Alexander U1 included the churches 
of St Leonard (no. 419) and St Romanus in Acre in a 
list of properties belonging to the Augustinian abbey of 
St Mary of Mount Sion (Vol. 111, no. 336) (Hiestand, 
Vorarbeiten, 111, 284, no. 113; Rey, ‘Chartes’, 43: RRH, 
153, no. 576). In the thirteenth century, the church of 
St Leonard became the abbey’s principal house, following 
the loss of Jerusalem in 118 7. St Romanus receives fewer 
mentions in the sources, but was evidently situated close 
to it in the eastern part of the old city. Pietro Vesconte’s 
maps (c.1320) locate it in the north-eastern corner of 
the city, close to the Accursed Tower. Four versions of 
his map designate it as ‘St Romanus of the Gardens’ (S. 
Romanus de ¢ardino) (fig. 1, pl. v), while two versions of 
Paolino Veneto's slightly later map appear refer to it as s’ 
roan’ zuicaria (fig. 2, pls. vi—vi1). The meaning of the last 
word is obscure, though the possibilities, which might 
include zuccaia (marrow bed), zuccoraria (chicory) or zuc- 
ceraria (sugar factory?), all support the idea that it lay in 
relatively open cultivated ground. 

The Pelrinages et Pardouns de Acre (1258-64) lists 
Seint Romant between the churches of St Leonard and St 
Stephen (no. 445) and accords visitors to it forty days’ 
remission from Purgatory (ch. 11, 13 (ed, Michelant 
and Raynaud, 235)). In 129], when the Mamluks 
entered the city at the Accursed Tower, they passed by 
St Romanus and St Leonard on their way towards the 
Teutonic Order's house (no. 425) (Templar of Tyre, 


§263 (469) (ed. Minervini, 218: ed. Raynaud, 251): 
Amadi c.1550: 223). 


Sources 


Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 284, no. 113 (1179); Pelrinages et 
Pardouns de Acre (1258-64), 11, 13 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 
235); Rey, ‘Chartes’, 43 (1179): RRH, 153, no. 576 (1179); 
Templar of Tyre, §263 (469) (ed. Minervini, 218; ed. Raynaud, 
251) (1291). 


Acre maps: Vesconte-Sanudo A (c.1320: Sa(n)c(tu)s Romanus), 
CDE (S(an)c(tu)s Romanus de ¢ardino); Paolino Veneto aB (1323, 
1328: s’ roan’ zuicaria), c (1334-9: S’ Rodan’ a zardini); Pietro 
Vesconte (1320s: S. Romanus de cardino). 


Amadi ¢.1550: 223; Dichter 1973: 53; 1979a: 84-5; Enlart 
1925: 11, 34; Folda 2005: 184; Hamilton 1980: 99; Jacoby D 
2001: 109; 2005: 78-9: Rey 1878: 135, 136; 1883: 282, 464; 
Rohricht 1887b: 223, 305; 1898a: 1019-20. 


No. 443 Abbey Church of St Samuel 
1572.2587 (2) 


History 


The abbey of St Samuel was founded asa daughter house of 
Prémontré during the reign of Baldwin II (1118-31) onthe 
hill of Mount Joy (Nabi Samwil), within sight of Jer usalem 
(Vol. 11, no. 159). A charter confirming the abbey's DUE: 
leges, given by Baldwin V in Acre on 30 December 1185. 
includes amongst those relating to Acre itself a sum of 200 
bezants a year granted by Baldwin III (1143-63) from the 
market (funda) of Acre, a house and its adjoining prop- 
erty given by a certain ‘man of God’ (Homo Dei), a tower 
on the city wall next to the same house, and a chamber 
purchased from Peter Filot. In addition, the brothers oe 
received an annual 10 bezants from the market of Acre. 0 
which Odo of Saint-Amand had formerly been seized and 
for which they had a privilege of King Amalric (1163-/ 4) 
(Mayer, ‘Sankt Samuel’, 69-70: cf. Jacoby D 2001: me 
The latter grant had probably been made during the per? 1 
when Odo was the king’s butler, between 1164 and Jj 17 
(cf. Bresc-Bautier, 261-6, no. 125; de Marsy, 144-5, 00. 
27; RRH, 105, no. 400; 128, no. 487). 97: 
Mount Joy itself was taken by Saladin by the end of] : ah 
and, although it was briefly in Christian hands during oy 
Third Crusade (11 92) and again between 1241 and 12 ; 
there is no evidence for the abbot and canons eves r pian 
ing there (see Vol. 11, p. 8 7). Instead, after the city s ete 
ture in 1191, they appear to have established themse te 
in Acre, on the same property that they had held get 
in 1185. A document recording the sale of a property ie 
the south side of the castle ditch by Thomas of ee 
the Teutonic Order on 1] September 1273, for examp of 
describes it as being bounded on the west by the house - 
St Samuel and on the south by the public street know 
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as St Samuel's Street (Favreau-Lilie, ‘Teutonic knights’, 
283-4; Predelli, 1445-6, no. 64; cf. Favreau-Lilie 1982: 
275-6). It is evident therefore that the abbey’s house 
occupied a position within the old walled city, on the west 
side of the castle adjoining the city wall. It may be noted 
that before 1187 the canons’ house in Jerusalem was also 
situated next to the royal castle; and it has been suggested 
that a possible reason for this was that the chapel of St 
Longinus, which King Amalric (1163-74) endowed and 
granted to them, was the castle chapel, or Chapel Royal 
(Pringle 2004c: 27; see also Vol. 111, no. 329). It therefore 
seems possible that the canons of St Samuel may also have 
served the Chapel Royal in the castle of Acre, a possibility 
enhanced perhaps by the additional grant of 10 bezants a 
year that was made to them from the local market by the 
same king. 

In 1211, Abbot Gervaise of Prémontré wrote to King 
John of Brienne asking him to assist the brothers of St 
Samuel (Hugo, 1, 102-4, no. 95: RRH, 228, no. 854; 
Mayer 1964: 41). When he wrote again in similar terms, 
perhaps between 1215 and 1216, he specified that the 
canons were then living in Acre (Hugo, 1, 37-8, no. 
37; RRH, 238, no. 884; Mayer 1964: 41-2). In 1217, 
Gervaise also wrote to Ralph, patriarch of Jerusalem, 
Hellinus, abbot of Floreffe, and James of Vitry, bishop of 
Acre, all then on their way to the Holy Land, asking them 
to help the canons of St Samuel and St Habakkuk (see 
Vol. 1, no. 127) regain their former possessions should 
they ever be returned to Christian hands (Hugo, 1, 38-9, 
no. 38; RRH, 242-3, no, 906; Mayer 1964: 42). Shortly 
afterwards he also wrote in similar terms to Frederick II 
(Hugo, t, 117, no. 130; Huillard-Bréholles, 111, 479-80; 
Mayer 1964: 42). Backmund lists an abbot named Giles 
a but his evidence for this in uncertain (1949: 1, 
: ae 1230s, the abbot of St Samuel in Acre acted on 
aa sere occasions as the pope’s agent in investigat- 
ea oe in local ecclesiastical disputes. Pope 
(Reg : wrote to him in this capacity on 21 June 1235 
(1238). ceiged H, 94, no. 2652; cf. 1060-1, no. 4411 
<i sees Ad, 65: no. 1061b; Dichter 1979a: 88, fig. 
94a 4. Eon 1235 (Reg., ed. Auvray, 11, 148—50, nos. 
ree ; Cart. des Hosp., 11, 489-90, nos. 2120-1; RRH 
1062a; Dichter 1979a: 89, fig. 51), 3 March 
4152) ion ed. Auvray, 11, 914, no. 4140; 917, no. 
4387; Cy a 1238 (Reg., ed. Auvray, 11, 1039-41, no. 
is isa: - des Hosp., 11, 529-30, no. 2199; RRH Ad, 67, 
ae heer: and 16 May 1238 (Cart. des Hosp., 1, 530-1, 
ae ;RRH Ad, 67, no. 1080a). In none of these docu- 

: » However, is the abbot named. 

Mi February 1239, Abbot John of St Samuel was 
Ong the witnesses to the granting of a piece of land by 


the abbot of Mount Sion to the Teutonic Order in Acre 
(Strehlke, 68-9, no. 86: RRH, 283-4. no. 1087). An 
unnamed abbot was among the churchmen who wrote 
to inform those in the West about the disastrous battle 
of Harbiya (la Forbie) on 25 November 1244 (Matthew 
Paris, Chron. Maj. (RS, tvut.iv, 337): cf. RRH, 299-300, 
no. 1127); and the same or another abbot was the recipi- 
ent of letters written by Pope Innocent IV in October 
1250 (Cart. des Hosp., 11, 699, no. 2542; RRH Ad, 72, 
no. 1193a) and February 1251 (Innocent IV, Reg.. ed. 
Berger, 11, 200, no. 5129; RRH, 315, no. 1197). On 1 
June 1254, however, the abbot was again named John 
(Cart. des Hosp., 1, 761, no. 2686; RRH Ad, 74, 1215a: 
cf. Cart. des Hosp., 11, 761-3, no. 2688; RRH, 321, no. 
1217). John is mentioned again engaged in papal busi- 
ness for Alexander IV in January 1256 (RRH, 327, no. 
1244), May 1256 (Cart. des Hosp., 11, 815-17,no. 2811: 
RRH, 328, no. 1249), and January 1259 (Delaborde, 
107-9, no. 52; RRH, 333, no. 1271). In July 1259, 
he was one of the papal investigators who successfully 
mediated in the dispute between the church of Tripoli 
and the Hospitallers over the latters’ freedom from the 
payment of tithes, which had been granted them by 
Bishop Bernard I in 1125 (Cart. des Hosp., 1, 69-70, 
no. 72; 11, 871-2, nos. 2921-2; RRH, 25-6, no. 107; 
28-9, no. 117; 334, no. 1274; RRH Ad, 81, no. 1274a; 
cf. Mayer 1964: 42 n.31). In August 1259, he acted 
with Eustorge, bishop of Tiberias, as the pope's agent in 
overseeing the Hospital’s restoration of the property of 
the sisters of Bethany in Tyre, Tripoli, Tartus, Banyas 
and Jubail (Cart. des Hosp., 1, 875-6, no. 2925; 876-7, 
no. 2927; RRH, 334. nos. 1275-8): and, in February 
1263, he witnessed Albert, prior of St Mary of the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat, being put in possession of the tithes of 
Lajjun and Ti‘innik (Kohler, Chartes, 81-3, no. 80: RRH 
Ad, 87, no. 1323b). 

The Pelrinages et Pardouns de Acre (1258-64) places 
Seint Samuel between the churches of St Romanus (no. 
442) and St Stephen (no. 445) on the one hand and those 
of St Lazarus of Bethany (no. 417) and the Holy Sepulchre 
(no. 384) on the other, while promising visitors to it a 
year and forty days’ remission from purgatory (ch. 1, 
13 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 235)). In August 1266. 
Odo, count of Nevers, bequeathed the house a coat and a 
surcoat lined with fur (Chazaud, ‘Inventaire’, 199). 

As already mentioned, on 1 September 127 3, the 
house of St Samuel is referred to adjoining the castle 
in a property transaction authenticated by the burgess 
court of Acre (Favreau-Lilie, ‘Teutonic knights’, 28 3-4: 
Predelli, 1445-6, no. 64; cf. Favreau-Lilie 1982: 275-6). 
On 20 March 1279, in the same house, two of its 
canons, Stephen Burgundinus and Stephen Alemanius. 
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witnessed the drawing up of a vidimus of documents relat- 
ing to an agreement between Archbishop Bonaccursus 
of Tyre and the Venetians made in 1255 (Favreau-Lilie, 
‘Italienischen Kirchen’, 94-100, no. 7). This appears to 
be the last recorded reference to the house, though there 
is no reason to believe that it was abandoned before the 
final days of Frankish Acre. Backmund claims, on uncer- 
tain authority, that on the fall of the city to the Mamluks 
twenty-six brothers and their abbot, Giles of Marle, per- 
ished (1949: 1, 400). The obituary of Prémontré, on the 
other hand, gives 20 November as the memorial day 
for the dead of ‘the church of St Samuel overseas’ (van 
Waefelghem, 222); but whether this relates to the house 
at Mount Joy or that in Acre is uncertain, since the date 
does not tally with the fall of either place (cf. Mayer 1964: 
44). 


Sources 


Cart. des Hosp., 1, 69—70, no. 72 (1259); 11, 489-90, nos. 
2120-21 (1235); 529-31, nos. 2199-200 (1238); 699, 
no. 2542 (1250): 761, no. 2686 (1254); 761-3, no. 2688 
(1254); 815-17, no. 2811 (1256); 871-2, nos. 2921-2 
(1259); 875-6, no. 2925 (1259); 876-7, no. 2927 (1259); 
Chazaud, ‘Inventaire’, 199 (1266); Delaborde, 107-9, no. 
52 (1259); Favreau-Lilie, ‘Teutonic knights’, 283-4 (1273); 
ead., ‘Italienischen Kirchen’, 94-100, no. 7 (1279); Gregory 
IX, Req., ed. Auvray, 11, 94, no. 2652 (1235); 148-50, nos. 
2742-4 (1235):914, no. 4140 (1238); 917, no. 4152 (1238); 
1039-41, no. 4387 (1238); 1060-1, no. 4411 (1238); Hugo, 
I, 37-8, no. 37 (1215-16): 38-9, no. 38 (1217); 102-4, 
no. 95 (1211): 117, no. 130 (1217); Huillard-Bréholles, lI, 
479-80 (1217): Innocent IV, Reg., ed. Berger, 11, 200, no. 5129 
(1251): Kohler, Chartes, 81-2, no. 80 (1263); Matthew Paris, 
Chron. Maj. (RS, LVILiv, 337) (1244): Mayer, ‘Sankt Samuel’, 
69-70 (1185): Pelrinages et Pardouns de Acre (12 58-64), 11, 13 
(ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 235): Predelli, 1445-6, no. 64 
(1273); RRH, 25-6, no. 107 (1259); 28-9, no. 117 (1259): 
228, no. 854 (1211): 238, no. 884 (1215-16): 242, no. 906 
(1217); 283-4, no. 1087 (1239); 299-300, no. 1127 (1244): 
315. no. 1197 (1251): 321. no. 1217 (1254): 327, no. 1244 
(1256): 328, no. 1249 (1256); 333, no. 1271 (1259); 334, 
nos. 1274-8 (1259): RRH Ad, 65, no. 1061b (1235); 65, no. 
1062a (1235): 67, no. 1080a (1238): 72, no. 1193a (1250); 
74. no. 1215a (1254): 81, no. 1274a (1259): 87, no. 1323b 


(1263); Strehke, 68-9, no. 86 (1239); van Waefelghem, 222. 
249 (1291), 


Backmund 1949; 1, 400, 405: Boas 2006: 61: Dichter 1973: 
57; 1979a: 88-9, figs. 50-1: Enlart 1925: 11, 28; Favreau-Lilie 
1982: 275-6: Folda 2005: 60, 183, 275, 358, 644 n.964; 
Hamilton 1980: 299; Jacoby D 2001: 109; Mayer 1964: 41-4; 


No. 444 Church of St Sergius (unlocated) 
History 


The church of St Sergius (saint Sarguis) in Acre is men- 
tioned only once, in August 1273, when it and the church 
of St Antony (no. 396) are recorded as being joint-lessees 
ofa heritable property in Montmusard, adjacent to St John 
of the Greeks (no. 414), that was held by Syrian Christians 
(Favreau-Lilie, ‘Teutonic knights’, 282-3; Predelli, 66-7, 
no. 62; see also no. 406). It is uncertain precisely where 
in Montmusard this property or the church of St Sergius 
lay, save that they were probably both in the south- 
eastern part of the suburb, near St Antony’s church. Nor 
is it known whether the church was Latin or Orthodox, 
though the latter seems more probable (cf. Favreau-Lilie 
1982: 274n.9). 


Sources 


Favreau-Lilie, ‘Teutonic knights’, 282-3 (1273); Predelli, 66-7. 
no. 62 (1273). 


Favreau-Lilie 1982: 274-5: Jacoby D 1993: 86. 


No. 445 Church and Hospital of St Stephen 
ofHungary 1575.2584 (?) 


History 


A church of St Stephen and a hospital (Vol. 111, no. 361) 
were established in Jerusalem sometime during the reign 
of Béla If (1131-41) or Géza II (1141-62) of prear 
They were confirmed to Nicolas, master of the hospita 
of St Stephen in Esztergom, by Pope Urban III on 23 june 
1187 (Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 328, no. 1500; Jaffé. 11. 
526, no. 15992). An entry in an index of papal bulls relat- 
ing to the order of St Stephen in Hungary and now in me 
University Library in Budapest appears to refer to the same 
document, but in rather different terms to those found in 
the surviving text. It describes it as 


A bull ... of Urban III, which in 1187 confirms the cae 
of the Cross-bearers of Esztergom. Thenceforward it establis a 
that the Cross-bearers have a convent in the city of os 
Palestine on the shore of the Mediterranean Sea, and eae 
one in Jerusalem founded by Béla II [1131-41], who se 
the church of St Stephen of Esztergom. (Hiestand, von 
UI, 328, no. 150) 


i- 
The explanation for the addition of a reference to ee 
tal in Acre could be that the index is simply oaundt 
different document, issued later in 1187, thoug 


nena eatin 4 


the death of Urban III on 20 October. Such a reissuing of 
the privilege may have been considered necessary to take 
account of the changed circumstances following the battle 
of Hattin on 4 July and the fall of Jerusalem on 2 October, 
when the Hungarian community may have been evacu- 
ated from Jerusalem to Acre. Unfortunately, however, 
there is no other record of such a document being issued. 
It therefore seems more likely that the entry describes a 
falsified copy of the papal privilege, made sometime after 
the Frankish recapture of Acre in 1191, when the princi- 
pal Hungarian hospice in the kingdom of Jersualem would 
have been re-established there. 

Four charters refer to the house in Acre in the thirteenth 
century. In 1223, the order sold its possessions in Hetény 
for three marks in order to raise funds for it. Forty marks 
were raised in the same way in Ujvasar in 1279, and six 
in Karacsa in 1282. In 1286, the prior of Felhéviz sold the 
customs of Héviz for ten marks, which Brother Achiles 
then took to Brother Attila in Acre, to support the order’s 
church and house there (Boroviczény 1992: 17). 

The church of Seint Estevene in Acre appears to have 
been located in the eastern part of the old city, near to the 
churches of St Romanus (no. 442) and St Samuel (no. 
443). In May 1250, the land and house(s) of the Hugarians 
were described as lying north and either east or west of a 
walled Genoese garden, which was separated from the 
sea by the Hospitallers’ arsenal (Desimoni, ‘Quatre titres’, 
oo 3). The Pelrinages et Pardouns de Acre (1258-64) 
sie a visit to it as conferring four years and forty days’ 

mission from purgatory (ch. 11, 13 (ed. Michelant and 
Raynaud, 235)) 


Sources 


Desimon; * vane 

coe Quatretitres’,224,no. 3(1250);Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 
aoe » Mo. 150 (1187); Jaffé, 11, 526, no. 15992 (1187): 
_ ages et Pardouns de Acre (1258-64), 11, 13 (ed. Michelant 
and Raynaud, 235) 


Barovied 
pag 1992: 7, 17; Dichter 1973: 57; 1979a: 83: Folda 
‘184; Rey 1878: 145; 1883: 470; Réhricht 1887b: 305. 


No. 446 Monastery of St Theodosius 
(Unlocated) 


History 


re prdeees of privileges granted by Pope Honorius 

Theodos: ot Nicolas of the Greek Orthodox monastery St 

1216 ans (Vol. 11, no. 221) near Bethlehem in October 
- and again in January 1218, included: 
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In the island of Cyprus [and] the monastery of St Theodosius 
that is called of Acre (de Acra) (Pontificia commissio, series 3, 111, 
2, no. I; cf. Honorius II], Reg., ed. Pressutti, 1, 13, no. 72; 175-6, 
no. 1037) 


This item heads a long list of churches and properties in 
Cyprus and immediately follows a list for the mainland, 
including properties in Jerusalem, Ramla, Ascalon, Jaffa 
and Jubail. The list, however, is evidently corrupt at this 
point and the word order confused, such that one version 
reads: 


And the island of Cyprus that is called of Acre, and the monastery 
of St Theodosius. (Pitra, Analecta Novissima, 1, 556, Honorius III, 
no. 1; cf. RRH, 243, no. 909) 


Since there is no location in Cyprus responding to the 
appellation ‘of Acre’, it therefore seems likely either that 
the monastery referred to was actually in Acre itself, or 
that it was one that had been transferred from Acre to 
Cyprus at some point. In view of Acre’s pre-eminent posi- 
tion in the kingdom at this time and its importance as a 
port linking the Holy Land with Cyprus, the first interpre- 
tation seems the likelier. 


Sources 


Honorius Il, Reg., ed. Pressutti, I, 13, no. 72 (1216): 175-6, no. 
1037 (1218); Pitra, Analecta Novissima, 1, 556, Honorius III, no. 
1 (1216); Pontificia commissio, series 3, 11, 2,no0.1(1216, 1218): 
RRH, 243, no. 909 (1218). 


No. 447. Church and Hospital of St Thomas 
the Martyr 1568.2595 (?) 


History 

The earliest account of the origins of what was to become 
the order of St Thomas of Acre is given in the Ymagines 
historiarum of Ralph of Diceto: 


g of the siege of Acre, a certain Englishman. 


Towards the beginnin 
to, the dean of 


William by name, chaplain to Ralph of Dice’ 
London, bound himself on his way to Jerusalem by a vow that if 
he came speedily and safely to the harbour of Acre he would build 
there, so far as his means permitted, a chapel to St Thomas the 
Martyr, and would get a cemetery consecrated in the same place 
in honour of the martyr. This he did and, when many people from 
ffer themselves for service at the said chapel. 


all parts began to o 
fi though he proved himself to 


William took the title of prior and, 
be Christ’s knight by the devotion of his whole self. took special 


care for the poor and for the burial both of those who fell victims 
to the sword and disease. So earnestly and diligently did he busy 
himself in these works that to men’s sight he seemed the nearest 
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counterpart of the great Tobit. (RS, Lxvii1.ii, 80-1; trans. Archer 
1912:114-15) 


Ralph distinguished between this cemetery and that of 
the hospital of the Germans (no. 425) and the more 
ancient one of the ‘hospital’ of St Nicolas (no. 438). His 
account of the order's origins is repeated in abbreviated 
form by Roger of Wendover (RS, LXxx1v.i, 1 78-9) and by 
Matthew Paris (Chron. Maj. (RS, Lv11.ii, 3 60)). The Annals 
of Dunstable Priory, however, attribute the foundation to 
Hubert Walter, bishop of Salisbury and later archbishop 
of Canterbury (RS, xxxv1.iii, 126), while Matthew Paris 
himself later credited King Richard I both with pledging to 
establish a chapel to St Thomas in Acre while he was still at 
sea and with putting the promise into effect while at Jaffa in 
1192 (Hist. Anglorum (RS, XLIV.ii, 14, 38)). As Alan Forey 
has pointed out, it is possible that all three had a hand in 
the foundation, though Richard’s was to be the part more 
often recalled by posterity (1977: 481-2). 

Like the German hospital and cemetery (no. 425), the 
English chapel and hospital of St Thomas would initially 
have been established outside the walls of Acre while the 
siege was still in progress, probably sometime after the 
arrival of King Richard in June 1191. After the capture 
of the city the house evidently moved inside the walls. 
On 10 February 1192, King Guy confirmed the German 
hospital's possession of some land in Acre on which their 
houses and hospital had been built. The description of this 
indicates that it lay just inside the east wall of the city, on 
the north side of the street leading to the gate of St Nicolas. 
On the east and south its boundary extended 


from the two stairs of the gate-tower (turris perforata), such that 
the steps remain outside your enclosure towards the tower, along 
the boundary between you and the brothers of St Thomas, up to 
the public street that extends to the gate of St Nicolas. (Strehlke, 
23-4, no. 27: RRH, 1 87. no. 701) 


This suggests that the property of the brothers of St 
Thomas lay immediately inside the gate of St Nicolas, next 
to the city wall on the north side of the street, In February 
1193, however, Henry of Champagne and Queen Isabella 
granted the German hospital a vault next to the gate of St 
Nicolas (Strehlke, 25, no. 29; RRH, 190, no. 710). This 
sounds suspiciously like the Property that the year before 
had been in the hands of the brothers of St Thomas; but 
even if that was the case and the hospital of St Thomas 
itself did not stand in that position, it seems likely to have 
been located near by. 

It appears, however, that after the fall of Acre the new 
English house of St Thomas acquired a number of churches 
and properties inside the city. On 10 January 1208, Pope 
Innocent III wrote to the prior and brothers of the com- 
bined house of St Thomas the Martyr of Acre and St George 


of the Portico (de Sisto) (no. 407) confirming their privi- 
leges (cf. Liber Censuum, 1, 238 (1192)). These included 
the churches of St Mary (no. 426), St Peter (no. 441) and 
St Nicolas of the Field of the English (de Campo Anglorum) 
(no. 439), the hospital of St Thomas, and other posses- 
sions (Reg. (PL, ccxv, 1525-6, no. 209)). The church of St 
George stood near the harbour and was possibly an earlier 
Orthodox building. A subsequent letter from the same 
pope, dated 25 October 1212, makes it clear that it was 
subject to the church of St Thomas and governed by the 
same prior (Reg. (PL, ccxv1, 706-7, no. 185); Hiestand, 
Vorarbeiten, 111, 394, no. 199; Forey 1977: 485-7). The 
church and hospital of St Thomas were therefore evidently 
located elsewhere, but precisely where is unknown. 

At this time the brothers of St Thomas were organized as 
secular canons, under a prior. As Ralph of Diceto records, 
they concerned themselves with taking care of the poor 
and with the burial of the victims of warfare and disease. 
They also appear to have been involved in the ransoming 
ofcaptives (Rot. Litt. Patentium, 1.i, 76 (1207); Forey 1977: 
486). However, although they received various donations 
in England, the canons remained poorly endowed. A letter 
of Pope Gregory IX explains that this was because King 
Richard had died before he could make proper provision 
for them. While in Acre in 1227-8, Peter des Roches. 
bishop of Winchester, noting the unsuitability of the 
house’s location and the general laxity of the canons. 
therefore reformed them as a military order with a rule 
based on that of the Teutonic Order and transferred their 
house to a new location beside the sea in Montmusard. 
In doing this he was advised by the patriarch and the 
magnates of the kingdom and himself donated some 500 
marks to facilitate the transformation. The former prior 
resigned and returned to England, where he fell dead 
immediately after celebrating mass in Westminster Abbey 
(Annals of Dunstable (RS, xxxv1.iii, 126); Matthew Paris. 
Chron. Maj. (RS, v11.iii, 490)). The new arrangement 
was confirmed in February 1236 by Pope Gregory IX. 
whoin March of the same year allowed the brothers to eH 
as their insignia a half-red and half-white equal-arme 
cross to distinguish them from the Templars. The eee 
also wore a black cloak and the clergy and conversi one : 
russet cameline cloth (Reg., ed. Auvray, 11, 254, no. 294 ‘ 
282, no. 3005; Forey 1977: 487-8; 1992: 21-2; Dichter 
1979a: 111, fig. 64). By c.1230 the new military onder 
also had a house and hospital in London (Forey 17t 
482-5, 490). ; 

According to the Annals of Dunstable, as well as moving 
the Acre house to Montmusard, where the air was purer. 
Peter des Roches also changed the canons ‘into the in 
of the Spanish Sword’ (RS, xxxvi.iii, 126; RRH. aa 
no. 1386n.). The latter may be identified as the Spanis 
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military confraternity of St James, which later had a role 
in assisting the master of the Hospital in the defence of 
the city (see no. 409). The annalist was evidently con- 
fused, however, for there was no institutional connection 
between this confraternity and the order of St Thomas. It is 
possible, however, that the source of his confusion was the 
transfer of the former church of the canons of St Thomas to 
the confraternity of St James, after the former had moved 
to Montmusard. Following this interpretation, the church 
in question would have been that of St James (no. 409), 
which belonged to the abbey of Mount Tabor. It probably 
lay in the eastern part of the city and could have formed 
the nucleus for the hospital of St Thomas when the canons 
moved inside the walls in 1191. The fact that they did not 
own the building would also be consistent with what is 
known from other sources concerning their impecunious 
state. As for the other churches that they were holding 
in Acre in 1208, St George’s was sold to the Orthodox in 
1230 and St Mary’s appears to have passed to the church 
of Nazareth by 1256. 

A charter of November 1240 locates the new house of 
the order of St Thomas in Montmusard beside the sea, with 
a public street to the east and a property that was being 
ra by the Templars to the brothers of St Lazarus (no. 
cn she he south (de Marsy, 155-7, no. 39; RRH, 285, 
fie a ie charter refers to this property as lying in 
ae . : quarter (in vico Anglicorum). Matthew Paris’s 
lene ere also describe Montmusard as ‘mostly inhab- 
pete cutee , and indeed the house of an Englishman 
cris zeNaS soe south of the property belonging to 
. sascias This raises the possibility that the church of 
points de campo Anglorum, which the brothers already 
ies in 1208, may have been located in the same 
s i i. : sources, however, suggest that St Nicolas lay 
sit : ern part of the city, where the hospital had been 
on cael (see no. +3): One of Matthew Paris's maps 
ane . so shows the ‘house of St Thomas the Martyr’ 
aa : sea to the south of the house of St Lazarus (pl. 
ee Breer (map A) illustrates the church in the 
aie ‘ ion but without identifying it. According to the 
A co Pardouns de Acre (1258-64), pilgrims visit- 
ae 1omas would receive fifteen years’ remission of 
ey it only seven on Tuesdays. Its placing of the 
i. ih e€ sequence — St Brigid (no. 398), St Martin of 
sere (no. 421), St Lazarus (no. 418), St Thomas, 
eine poe (no. 397), St Antony (no. 396) — might 
aya at it lay north of St Lazarus, as the charter of 
- ems to indicate, rather than to the south (ch. J, 

(ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 236)). 
oe of land in the plain of Acre to the west of 
icine Fes (unlocated) and Kuwaikat (Coquet: Grid ref. 
.264) is mentioned as belonging to the order in April 


1245 (Cart. des Hosp., 11, 627, no. 2353; RRH, 301, no. 
1135). In March 1255, there is also reference to a prior 
named Alan (Cart. des Hosp., u, 775, no. 2722; RRH, 
323, no. 1228). On 30 October 1256, Pope Alexander IV 
granted the brothers similar rights and privileges regard- 
ing such matters as the receipt of alms, the retention 
of tithes, and the burial of members of the order that 
were already held by the Templars and Hospitallers, 
though these did not apparently extend to exemption 
from episcopal jurisdiction (Reg., ed. Bourel de la Ronciére 
et al. 1, 478-9, no. 1553; Forey 1977: 491; 1992: 113; 
Dichter 1979a: 111-12. fig. 65). In 1257, Matthew Paris 
records the master of St Thomas arriving at St Albans 
via Rome, bringing with him a letter from the Holy Land 
containing inter alia accounts of the divine destruction 
of Muhammad’s ‘temple’ and tomb in Mecca, a flood in 
Baghdad and the incursions of the Tartars (Matthew 
Paris, Chron. Maj. (RS, Lviv, 630-1; vi, 348—50, add. 
no. 183), Lloyd 1988: 254). 

In 1261, Bishop Florence of Acre wrote to Henry II, 
drawing the king’s attention to the relative neglect from 
which the house had suffered since its foundation by his 
predecessor and its need of financial assistance if it was 
to reap the benefit of the reforms that had since been 
implemented. The bishop also rather pointedly contrasted 
the relative liberality with which Henry was accustomed 
to give alms to the Templars and Hospitallers (Diplomatic 
Documents, 1, 241-2, no. 34 3: Ancient Correspondance, 
47.27; Lloyd 1988: 240 0.183; 249). It seems, however, 
that donations to the house in Acre remained at a modest 
level. In August 1266, Odo, count of Nevers. left the house 
a coat and surcoat of Persian cloth in his will (Chazaud, 
198); and, in October 1 267, Sir Hugh de Nevill bequeathed 
it his grey palfrey anda suit of armour (Giuseppe, 352). In 
the 1270s, King Edward I wrote to Hugh III of Cyprus com- 
mending the brothers and the master, Ralph of Donmbe 
(de Mas Latrie, Histoire, u, 81-2; RRH. 361, no. 1386). 
On 15 September 1279, Robert de Cardolio and his fellow 
brothers of the hospital and church of St Thomas of Acre, 
during the continued absence of the master in England, 
wrote to thank Edward I for his letter promising assistance 
and noted that the paucity of income deriving from their 
estates in Cyprus and Syria had resulted in the church of 
St Thomas, which they had begun building in Acre long 
before, still remaining unfinished; they also requested that 
the master, who had been absent for a jong time. should 
be sent back to them ( Ancient Correspondance, 2 ).99; de 
Mas Latrie, Histoire, 11. 82-3; RRH, 373. no. 1432; Forey 
1977: 492-3; 1992: 124: Lloyd 1988: 250; Coureas 


1997: 179). 
In the final years before Acre fell to the Mamluks. moves 


were afoot to amalgamate the order with the Templars, 
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though this option did not command universal support 
within the order. Another undated letter to the English 
king from around this time suggests that the order had 
by then effectively mortgaged its house in Acre to the 
Templars, to whom it was paying a fixed annual rent (PRO, 
SC 8/331/15661; Forey 1977: 493-5). The knights of St 
Thomas appear to have played little part in the defence of 
Acre against the Mamluks (Forey 1977: 48 8-9). After the 
fall of the city, some members of the order sought refuge in 
Cyprus, where they held the church of St Nicolas in Nicosia 
and where a master was still residing, near Limassol, as 
late as 1344 (Anon. Anglicus 1344~5a: 446; 1344—5p: 
58-9). By 1379, however, the headquarters of the order 
appears to have moved definitively to London (Forey 
1977: 496-70). 
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PRO: SC 8/331/15661, 


Alexander IV, Reg., ed. Bourel de la Ronciére et al., 1, 478-9, 
no. 1553 (1256): Ancient Correspondance, 20.99 (1279); 47.27 
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ed. Auvray, 11, 254, no. 2944; 282. no. 3005 (1236); Hiestand, 
Vorarbeiten, 111, 394, no. 199 (1212); Innocent III, Reg. (PL, 
CCXV, 1525-6, no. 209; cexvr, 706-7, no. 185) (1208, 1212); 
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no. 39 (1240); de Mas Latrie, Histoire, 11, 81-2 (12 70s); 82-3 
(1279); Matthew Paris, Chron. Mj. (RS, tv11.ii, 360; iii, 490; 
Vv, 630-1; vi, 348-50, add. no. 183) (1191-2, 1227-8, 1257); 
id., Hist. Anglorum (RS, XLIV.li, 14, 38) (1191-2); Pelrinages et 
Pardouns de Acre (1258-64), 11, 13 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 
236): Ralph of Diceto (RS, LXvit1.ii, 80-1) (1191-2); Roger of 
Wendover (RS, LXXXIV.i, 178-9) (1 191-2): Rot. Litt. Patentium, 
1.4, 76 (1207); RRH, 187, no. 701 (1192); 190, no. 710 
(1193): 285, no, 1096 (1240); 301, no. 1135 (1245): 323, no. 
1228 (1255), 361, no. 1386 (1270s); 373, no. 1432 (1279) 
Strehike, 2 3-4, no. 27 (1192): 25, no, 29 (1193). 


’ 


Holy Land maps: Matthew Paris c (1250-9: La maisun de seint 
Thomas le mar[tir]). 


Archer 1912: 114-15; Boas 2006: 67: Coureas 1997: 178-81: 
Dichter 1973: 49, 56, 60; 1979a: 110-13; Enlart 1925: 11, 


Residence of the Bishop of Sebaste 


When the cathedral of Sebaste (Vol. 11, no. 225) was 
taken by Husam al-Din Muhammad in July 1187, the 
bishop, Ralph, although maltreated, was allowed to retire 
to Acre. This is the last that is heard of him, although by 
the end of the following year the remaining members of the 
chapter had been installed in the church of Nemours, in 
France (see Vol. 11, p. 286). Sebaste never again returned 
to Frankish control; thus during the thirteenth century the 
question of restoring the church there never arose. 

A bishop of Sebaste participated in the election of 
Patriarch Soffred in Acre in 1203 (Hamilton 1980: 
246-7); and around 1239 Sebaste is described as being 
still the seat of a bishop, despite being in Muslim hands 
(Deschamps 1943: 87). Thereafter there is no further 
mention of a bishop until 1253, when Pope Innocent IV 
asked the patriarch to instruct Hugh of Nissun to adminis- 
ter the see, which was said to have been vacant for twenty 
years (Reg., ed. Berger, nos. 6350, 6490: RRH Ad, 36, no. 
575n.; Hamilton 250 n.4, 266). Some delay evidently 
ensued, for it was not until February 1256 that Hugh wae 
invested as bishop in Rome and was also granted permis- 
sion by Pope Alexander IV to hold in plurality a canonry 
in the Holy Sepulchre (Reg., ed. Bourel de la Ronciere et al., 
1, 346-8, nos. 1151-3; Hamilton 1980: 266-7). When 
Pope Urban IV confirmed this arrangement in June 1263, 
Hugh was acting as prior (Reg., ed. Guiraud, no. 264; RRH 
Ad, 36, no. 575n.; Hamilton 1980: 2 71). The see appears 
to have lapsed when Hugh died around 1268 (Hamilton 
1980: 275; see also Vol. 1, pp. 286-7). 

No reference is made to any official residence of the 
bishop of Sebaste in Acre, though it is very possible that 
the bishop mentioned in 1203 and any who might have 
been still occupying the see after 1253 would have had 
one. Between 1256 and 1268, however, Hugh of Nissun 
would presumably have resided in the canonry of the Holy 
Sepulchre (no. 384). 


No. 448 Church in the Frankish Siege Camp 
(Unlocated) 


History 


The Coptic chronicler Sawirus ibn al-Muqaffa‘ relates that 
as the position of the Franks besieging Acre grew stronger 
in 1191, ‘they built a church for their prayers and places 
for the stables of their horses’ (History of the Patriarchs. 
I1.ii, 145). It remains uncertain whether this was a per 
manent structure which continued in use after the fall of 
the city or was simply a temporary building. The account 
suggest that it was at any rate more solid than Patriarch 
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William’s tent church in the siege camp before Banyas in 
1140, which was accidentally burnt down by a deacon (cf. 
Usama ibn Mungidh, trans. Hitti, 11 5~16). 


Source 


History of the Patriarchs of the Egyptian Church, 1.ii. 143 
(1191). 


No.449 Chapel (of St Mary?) at the Spring of 
the Oxen (‘Ain al-Bagqar, ‘Ain al-Baqara) 
1578.2586 


History 


Nasir-i Khusraw, who visited Acre in 1047, noted: 


To the left of the eastern gate is a spring, to get to which one 
mast descend twenty-six steps. This spring is called the Cow 
Spring [ ‘ayn al-bagar], and they say that Adam discovered it and 
watered his own cattle from it, whence it derives its name. (trans. 
Thackston, 20-1: cf. Le Strange 1890: 330) 


The legend involving Adam is discussed by Ch. Clermont- 
re (1888: 1, 311-16). Although it is unclear from 
: €scription whether the spring was inside or outside 

€ walls, later texts indicate that it was inside. 
i a fa was also apparent and in use in the Frankish 
te cans arawi probably visited Acre in 1173, though 
was evidently written later as he refers in it to 


b 
a that had taken place in the plain of Acre between 
Sand 587 4 (AD 1187-9): 


There j ae 
te is here the °Ain al Bakar, from whence came forth the 


0 . 
ine ploughed the earth. Over this spring is a 
tie Prosieeay al dedicated to Aliibn Abu Talib (son-in-law 
And they a : this the Franks wished to turn into a church. 
the building as oo day) a guardian who was to superintend 
came and said 7 and seine the place. But on the morrow he 
saying. 1am i “i ve seen (in my sleep) a person who spake, 
Riis He pias Gk i Pe Talib; say now to thy people that they shall 
when the said a esque, for otherwise will I destroy thee.’ But 
believe his words - sey his countrymen this they would not 
Morrow came an + they set another in his place: but when the 
abandoned ne old they found this man dead. So the Franks 
©ir purpose, and it has remained a mosque even 


0 the Present tj 
nt 
omine, 57) nae Strange 1890: 331; ef. trans. Sourdel- 


T : 

ie ‘pring was also seen by Ibn Jubayr in 1184: 
ee 

eSnig eee the town is the spring called Ain al Bakar 
come forth ee that from which Allah caused the 
© spring ig by 5c ie — peace be upon him! The descent 
ihr of which p = ed steps; and over it stands a Mosque, 
Mains in good condition. To the east of it 


the Franks have built a Mihrab (or oratory) for themselves, and 
Moslems and infidels assemble together to make their prayers. 
But the place is in the hands of the Christians, and by them is 
much honoured. (Le Strange 1890: 332: cf. trans, Broadhurst, 
318-19; Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 111, 355-6) 


It thus appears that Muslims and Christans shared the 
same building. the Muslims praying towards the south and 
the Christians facing an apse in the east wall. The spring 
also gave its name to a tower on the nearby town wall, 
the Ox Spring Tower, against which the Franks directed 
the fire of their trébuchets in June 1191 (Baha? al-Din, 
trans. Richards, 150; cf. PPTS, x11, 248). The geographer 
Yaqut (c.1225) remarks that the Ox Spring was vener- 
ated by Muslims, Christians and Jews and alludes to other 
traditions associated with it (Le Strange 1890: 333), 
while Abw’l-Fida’, quoting Ibn al-‘Athir (ed. de Slane, 
243; Kedar 1997: 173; cf. Le Strange 1890: 333), and 
Ghillibert de Lannoy (c.1420: 146; Kedar 1997: 173-4) 
both place ‘Ain al-Baqar inside the city walls. Ibn Battiita’s 
description appears to be based entirely on that of Ibn 
Jubayr (1325-54a:1, 167; 1325—54b:1, 83). 

In the mid seventeenth century, Evliya Celebi described 

‘Ain al-Baqar as a ‘sweet, clear water spring, to which 
one descends by a staircase of forty steps’, set in verdant 
meadows a thousand paces east of the ‘fortress’ of Acre. 
He also mentions other springs near by, which were 
sacred to Muslims, Christians and Jews (1648-50: 43-4). 
Richard Pococke, who visited Acre in 1738, after describ- 
ing the remains of its double walls, also notes: ‘At the east 
end, within these fortifications, there is a well, called the 
fountain of Mary’ (1743: 11.i, 53). It seems, however, that 
Pococke, like Clermont-Ganneau and Rey (1888; Dichter 
1973: 60-1), considered ‘Ain as-Sitt, or the Spring of Our 
Lady, and ‘Ain al-Bagar to be one and the same. Na’im 
Makhouly did likewise in the first edition of his guidebook 
(1941: 94). In the second edition, however, C.N. Johns 
redrafted the appropriate section thus: 
The spring ‘Ein el Baqara, which is approached by a flight of 
steps beneath a small dome, was a Moslem place of prayer, which 
was also honoured by Jews and Christians; the Cr usaders built a 
chapel nearby. In the hamlet to the south is another ancient well, 
‘Bin es-Sitt. (Makhouly and Johns 1946: 95). 


The ‘Ain al-Baqar is today covered by one of the buildings 
of the Tambour paint factory, its dome demolished (Kedar 


1997: 178 n. 24). 


Sources 


150; PPTS, x11, 248) (1191); al- 


eee . Richards, 
Baha’ al-Din (trans. Ri 1173): Ibn Jubayr (trans. 


Harawi (trans. Sourdel-Thomine, 57) ( 
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Broadhurst, 318-19: Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 11, 355-6) 
(1184). 


Bagatti 1971a: 165; Celebi 1648-50: 43-4: Clermont-Ganneau 
1888:1, 311-16; Dichter 1973: 60-1: 1979a: 120; Folda 2005: 
274; Ibn Battita 1325-54a: 1, 167: 1325-54b: 1, 83; Kedar 
1997: 173-4, 178 nn. 24~8: de Lannoy ¢.1420: 146; Le Strange 
1890: 330-3; Makhouly 1941: 24, 94: Makhouly and Johns 
1946: 24, 95; Pococke 1743: 11.1, 53; Rey 1888. 


No.450 Cathedral of the Syrian Orthodox 
(Malkites) (Unlocated) 


History 


Wilbrand of Oldenburg found Syrian Orthodox (Malkites) 
as well as Jacobites in Acre in 121] (ch. 1, i, 6 (ed. Laurent, 
163; THC, 111, 200). James of Vitry, writing in 1216-17, 
gives an account of the Syrian Orthodox (Malkites) con- 
gregation in Acre, to whom he had preached through 
interpreters at the invitation of their bishop (Lettres, 11 (ed. 
Huygens, 84-5: trans. Duchet-Suchaux, 49-51): cf. Hist. 
Or, LXXIv (IHC, 111, 346-8: ed. Moschus, 1 39)), Although 
he claims that they recognized his episcopal authority 
over them, his successor, Gerold, appears to have excom- 
municated the Malkite bishop (episcopus Surianorum) of 
the day, who in 1229 sought the protection of Frederick 
IT (Matthew Paris, Chron, Mj. (RS, uv11.iii, 185); Roger 


of Wendover (RS, LXXXIV.ii, 374); Jacoby D 2004: 125 
n.39), 


Sources 


James of Vitry, Lettres, 11 (ed, Huygens, 84-5: trans. Duchet- 
Suchaux, 49-51): id, Hist. Or., uxxiv (HC. 1, 346-8; ed. 
Moschus, 139) (1217-18); Matthew Paris, Chron. Maj. (RS, 
EXXVIL GH. 185) (1229): Roger of Wendover (RS. LXXXIV.ii, 374) 


(1229): Wilbrand of Oldenburg (121 1). 1. i. 6 (ed, Laurent, 163: 
THC, 114, 200), 


Hamilton 1980: 182 n.4. 300 n.13, 312-13: Jacoby D 2004: 
102.125 n.39, 


No.451 Church and Castle of the Templars 
1565.2583 (?) 


History 


order there on 17 January 1166 (Delaville, ‘Chartes’, 
183-5, no. 2: cf. Barber 1994a: 86). The earliest specific 
references, however, appear in the Hierarchical Statutes of 
c.1165. These mention the commander of Acre, who was 
a member of the chapter, and the commander of the sea 
vault of Acre (Comandour de la voute d’Acre, Comandeor de 
la vote de la mer d’Acre). The latter was a sergeant, and he 
and the Templars’ ships at Acre were under the authority 
of the commander of the land, to whom all goods arriving 
by sea normally had to be delivered (Régle, §§ 87,93, 119, 
143 (ed. de Curzon, 80, 83, 99, 113; trans. Upton-Ward. 
41, 42, 49, 54)). Such goods and supplies would most 
likely have been landed in the inner harbour under the 
eyes of the royal officials and transported from there to the 
order’s house. 

The Templars’ house was seen in 11 72 by the German 
pilgrim Theodoric, who wrote of it: 


In this city the Templars have constructed a house of huge 
and wonderful workmanship on the sea shore. (ch. x1. (CCCM. 
CXXXIX, 186; cf. PPTS, v, 59)) 


Little more is known of the building in the twelfth century. 
save that it was doubtless located in the south-western 
corner of the peninsula, where thirteenth-century sources 
securely place it. A letter written in 1184 by the Templar 
marshal, Gerard of Ridefort, to Odo of Vendome. com- 
mander (or preceptor) in Jerusalem, however, refers to 
a prison (camera pr(i)vat(o)r(um), lit. ‘chamber of the 
deprived’, or ‘of privations’) in the house in Acre, in which 
the deliquent brother Robert of Sourdeval was to be warded 
until he could be returned to the West in the first passagium 
of the season (Abel, ‘Lettre’, 290, 295). A prison is also 
mentioned in the thirteenth-century penances attached 
to the Templar rule (Régle, §573 (ed. de Curzon, 297-8: 
trans. Upton-Ward, 148); cf. Templar of Tyre, §245 (481) 
(ed. Minervini, 200; ed. Raynaud, 239-40)). In the twelfth 
century, the low-lying area stretching along the shore 
to the north of the Templar house up to the town wall 
was probably largely unbuilt on. It seems to have been 
in this area that the Templars, and perhaps others. hag 
their cattle byres or stables for their horses, the sas 
of which is suggested by the name Boverel that is applie 
to it on the maps of Pietro Vesconte and Paolino iene 
even though in the thirteenth century it appears to have 
become a residential district (Jacoby D 2005: 77-8). 5 
When Acre fell on 9 July 1187, Saladin gtanic 
everthing there that had belonged to the Templars. includ- 
ing houses, farms, lands and dwellings, to the lawyeT 
‘Isa_al-Hakkari (Abu Shama, RHC Or, 1v. 296: Ibn 
al-‘Athir, al-Kamil, trans. Richards, 11, 32 5). The auth - 
of the Chronique de Terre Sainte records that Saladin himse 
lodged at the Temple after the city’s surrender, and that he 
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hada high masonry tower constructed at one of its corners 
(§45 (ed. Raynaud, 12-13); cf. Templar of Tyre, §265 
(501) (Minervini, 222; ed. Raynaud, 253); Prawer 1975: 
1, 658). On 12 July 1191, when Acre was surrendered 
once more to the Christians, Conrad set up a banner on 
the Templars’ tower (Baha’ al-Din, trans. Richards, 162) 
and King Philip I! Augustus of France took up lodging with 
his entourage in the Templars’ palace (Templariorum nobile 
palatium) and its dependencies, remaining there until he 
left for Tyre on 1 August (Itin. Ric., 111, 18 (RS, Xxxvuit.1, 
234; trans. Nicholson, 221); Jacoby D 1989a: 204). 

It was at a meeting held in the house of the Temple on 5 
March 1198 and involving the barons of the kingdom and 
representatives of the two principal military orders that 
the confraternity of German knights which became the 
Teutonic Order achieved initial recognition (de Primordiis 
Ordinis Theutonici, ed. Arnold, 26-8; RRH, 197, no. 740: 
Favreau 1974: 64-5: Prawer 1975: 11, 118; Jacoby D 
1989a: 204). In June of the same year, the commander of 
the houses identified as Brother Peter de la Recazi (Kohler, 
Chartes, 59, no. 56: RRH Ad, 48-9, no. 740a). 

In 1202, a series of earthquakes shook the city. The 


Templar master, Philip of Plessis, reported to Arnold, abbot 
of Citeaux , on 19 June: 


ree at [20] May a frightening voice was heard in the 
of i ‘hei ae lowing from the earth. We suffered the sort 
re a : - Not seen since the creation of the world: they flat- 
fists an the walls and houses of Acre, killing a huge number 

nhabitants, but thanks to the mercy of God our houses were 


left j ; 
i intact. (Mayer, ‘Two Unpublished Letters’, 308-10, no. 2: 
Tans. Barber and Bate, 100) 


Despite this luck 


Y escape, in th ; 
theTemplarsha Pp e early thirteenth century 


ining ad other difficulties to contend with in main- 

ie. bev Principal house in Acre. When, in 1217-18, 

sci ie to construct Pilgrims’ Castle at ‘Atlit to the 
ol Haifa, Oliver of Paderborn wrote of it: 


The pri 
Tepes ess of this building is that the convent of the 
the city of re pe ae from the sin and vice that fester in 
the walls of Jerrcat te stay in the garrison of this castle until 
‘Hoogewep. 17 - ave been rebuilt. (Historia Damiatina, v1 
‘“** trans. Barber and Bate, 83)) 


In Se t 
Plember or early November 1228, after failing 


'0 take hold of p; 
of Pilgrims’ Cast] 
emperor Frederick II oP neta ne Semana De 


Went to A cre 


of th , and 


© Temple. He had his men armed, and went to the house 
“mplars defeng, Wanted to take it and demolish it, but the 

: hded it well, since the house was strong. 
Seeing that he 


was making no headway, the emperor left 


Ern 
975-4 7 XI (ed. de Mas Latrie, 462—3); cf. Prawer 


‘ n.34). A Similar stand-off occurred after 


the emperor's withdrawal from Jerusalem and before his 
final departure from Acre in May 1229, when, with Pisan 
help, he besieged it by land and sea (Eracles, xxxiut, 9 
(RHC Occ, 11, 375); Philip of Novara, §§41-2 (137-8) 
(ed. Melani, 102-4; ed. Raynaud, 49-50); Huillard- 
Bréholles, 111, 138-9; cf. Roger of Wendover (RS, LXXXIV. 
ii, 374); Matthew Paris, Chron. Maj. (RS, Lv11.iii, 182-3): 
Runciman 1951: m1, 191: Prawer 1975: , 211-12; 
Jacoby D 1989a: 204). 

In 1236, John ofIbelin, lord of Beirut, died in the Templar 
house in Acre having only shortly before been received 
into the order there (Philip of Novara, §116 (212) (ed. 
Melani, 210; ed. Raynaud, 117-18); Amadic.1550: 184; 
Barber 1994a: 216-17). Al-Malik al-Mansir Ibrahim, 
the Ayyubid ruler of Hims, also lodged in the house of 
the Templars in Acre before the fateful battle of La Forbie 
(Harbiya) in October 1244 (thn al-Furat c.1375: 11, 5). 

Although a large part of their military forces and quite 
possibly much of the order’s administration was removed 
to Pilgrims’ Castle after 1217-18, the Templars never- 
theless found it necessary to maintain a strong presence 
in what by then had become the political, ecclesiastical 
and economic capital of the kingdom. One of the facilities 
provided by them for western visitors was financial. Thus, 
in 1227, William Brewer deposited 4,000 marks in the 
house of the Temple in Acre for the use of his nephew. 
William. bishop of Exeter, while on pilgrimage in the Holy 
Land (Patent Rolls of the Reign of Henry II, 1, 89-90 (11 
Hen. III, 13)). In the summer of 1250, John of Joinville also 
deposited £360 tournois of his wages with the commander 
of the Templar palace in Acre; but when he later tried to 
withdraw £40, the commander refused to recognize him. 
The matter was resolved when Joinville appealed to the 
master, Renault of Vichiers: the money was found and 
the commander was transferred to Shafa ‘Amr (le Saffran) 
(§§412-14 (ed. Monfrin, 202-4; trans. Shaw, 266-7)). 
The accounts drawn up by the executors of Odo, count of 
Nevers, following his death on 9 August 1266, also illus- 
trate the close involvement of the master and treasurer of 
the Temple in Acre — and “Atlit ~ in financing and facilitat- 
ing his Crusade (Chazaud, ‘Inventaire’, 180-1, 183, 185, 

-5, 206 _ 
ees hag maps of Acre dating from the 1250s 
show the Temple as a large domed structure, enclosed 
by a crenellated enceinte, standing near the southern 
end of the western shore (pls. -1v). Unfortunately, the 


d nature of his representations of buildings does 


idealize hat the church was 


llow one to deduced from this t 
pre domed or centrally planned; indeed, he pew 
the royal castle in a very similar manner. The mens 
Pietro Vesconte (1320s), on the other hand, show : 
Temple, like the royal castle, as an idealized three-towere 
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castle, standing on the shore (fig. 1, pl. v). The quarter 
which adjoined it on all sides but that facing the sea was 
bounded on the north-east by that of the Genoese and on 
the east by that of the Pisans. The map also shows a high 
tower defending access to the quarter from a street to the 
north; while on the east, another tower, apparently Pisan, 
marks the boundary with the Pisans. The maps by Paolino 
Veneto are broadly similar, and designate the building 
domus Templi (fig. 2, pls. vi—vit), 

To the north of the Temple area, the Vesconte and 
Paolino maps indicate the district of Boverel. As has already 
been remarked, this was probably where the Templars had 
had their byres and stables before 1187; but in the thir- 
teenth century it became a residential area. After 11] 91, if 
not earlier, the Templars’ own stables appear to have been 
relocated outside the old city walls to the north of this. 
This is suggested by the name porta Boveriae Templi that 
was applied to one of the gates in this area in 1198 (RRH, 
198-9, no. 746), and by the caption la bovaria templi given 
on the Paolino maps to the quarter in Montmusard lying 
just outside the same gate (cf. Jacoby D 2005: 77— ). 
The Paolino maps also show another bovaria templi in 
Montmusard, just inside the eastern wall of the suburb 
between the house of the Franciscans (no. 381) to the 
south and the gate of St Lazarus to the north. This bovaria 
Was quite possibly connected with the Templars’ duty of 
patrolling the city walls (custodia Templariorum), which the 
Vesconte maps associate with this specific sector of wall. 
It is also possible, however, that this second bovaria templi 
replaced the other one, which the Vesconte maps identify 
instead as burgus Templi, ‘the suburb of the Temple’. The 
reason for moving the byres and stables a second time 
scems to have been that during the course of the thirteenth 
century this area too came to be required for domestic 
buildings. The house that Saliba, a Hospitaller confrére, 
left to the Hospital in September 1264, for example, was 
described as standing in burgo Templi (Cart. des Hosp., «1, 
91. no. 3105; RRH, 349-50, no. 1334). 

According to the Templar of Tyre, in 1258, during the 
war of St Sabas, the master Thomas Bérart was forced to 
lodge in the house of the knights of St Lazarus (no. 418) 
in Montmusard in order to remove himself from the fight- 
ing between the Pisans and Genoese, which was taking 
place close to the house of the Temple. The conflict appears 
to have involved the Italians in using trébuchets to hur] 
large stones into one another's quarters (845 (281) (ed. 
Minervini, 68: ed. Raynaud, 152): ef. Matthew Paris, 
Chron, Maj. (RS. LVIT.v, 745-6)). Such activities would 
have been Particularly inconvenient and dangerous to 
the master. whose Own residence was effectively in the 
Pisan quarter itself (see below). Thomas had probably 
moved back from Montmusard by 31 May 1263, when he 


reached an agreement in Acre with Hugh Revel, master 
of the Hospital, concerning various village properties, 
Among the witnesses to the documents recording this 
was Gonsalve Martin, commander (or commendator) of 
the house in Acre (Cart. des Hosp., 111, 30-3, nos. 3028-9: 
RRH, 344-5, nos. 1318-29: cf. Trudon des Ormes 1897: 
431-2). 

The Pelrinages et Pardouns de Acre (1258-64) lists the 
church of the Temple between St Andrew's (no. 393) 
and the Dominicans (no. 380) and record that visitors 
to it could receive there an indulgence of eight years and 
120 days (ch. 11, 13 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 235)). 
In October 1267, when making his will in Acre, Sir Hugh 
de Nevill bequeathed to the Temple of Acre a footed goblet 
bearing the arms of the king of England, though by the 
time that he died two years later this will had probably 
been superseded (Giuseppe, 352). 

The details of penances attached to the Templars’ rule 
in the thirteenth century mention various buildings in 
Acre and officers of the Temple associated with them. On 
one occasion the commander of the vault was disciplined 
for ordering a ship-load of wheat that he had bought to be 
placed immediately in the granary, despite being warned 
by the brother in charge of the granary that it would spoil 
if it was not first spread out to dry on the drying terrace 
(Regle, §609 (ed. de Curzon, 314—1 5; trans. Upton-Ward, 
157)). The guide for merchants compiled by Francesco 
Pegolotti in the early fourteenth century, although evi- 
dently referring to the period before 1291 in this instance. 
records that the bushel used in the ‘house of the hospital of 
the Templars’ in Acre ([la] magione dello Spedale del Tempio) 
was the same as the royal one used in the quarters of the 
Pisans and Venetians (c.1310-40: 64). There are also ref- 
erences in the penances to Brother Hernaut, commander 
of the boverie, from whose dovecote two clerks stole some 
doves, Brother George the mason, who defected to the 
Muslims, and James of Ravane, the commander of the 
palace (palais), who carried out an unauthorized raid on 
Kafr Kanna (Casal Robert) (Régle, §§591, 603. 610 (ed. 
de Curzon, 307, 312, 31 5; trans. Upton-Ward, 153. 159. 
157); Barber 1994a: 22 7). 

Outside the city walls, the Templars also had a gar’ ik 
and beyond the river a great vineyard (Régle, §616 (ed. de 
Curzon, 317-18: trans. Upton-Ward, 158)). The former 
property is probably identifiable with the garden and ida 
lying on the north side of Tall al-Fukhkhar and adjoining 
on the west the cemetery of St Nicolas (no. 438). that are 
mentioned in 1239 (Strehlke, 68—9, no. 86: RRH. 283-4 
no 1087). There is also mention in 1291 of a tower on the 
tell overlooking them (Templar of Tyre, §254 (490). ed. 
Minervini, 206; ed. Raynaud, 243); cf. Pringle 1997: 99: 
no. 216). The property beyond the river probably lay in 
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the direction of Tall Da‘uk (Doc), another Templar prop- 
erty (Pringle 1997: 47, no. 85), whose mill has recently 
been identified with that formerly ascribed incorrectly to 
the adjoining Hospitaller property of Kurdana (Recordane) 
(Shaked 2000; Boas 2006: 240-1; cf. Pringle 1997: 62-4, 
no. 133, fig. 33, pls. Ly-LvIII). 

Thomas Bérart died 25 March 1273 and on 13 May 
William of Beaujeu was elected master to replace him. 
When William arrived in Acre in September 1275, 
Theobald Gaudin (Theobaldum dictum Monnegaudi) was 
commander of the house and the name of the prior or 
chaplain was Antony (Procés, 1, 646; Trudon des Ormes 
1897: 431-2; cf. Barber 1994a: 169-71). By c.1285, 
Theobald had been promoted to be commander of the 
province of Jerusalem. He was replaced as commander of 
Acre by Peter of Montade, or Moncade, who was killed in 
April 1288, during the capture of Tripoli by the Mamluks 
(Proces, 1, 418; Templar of Tyre, §238 (474); §241 (477) 
mia 194, 198); Trudon des Ormes 1897: 
; The documents concerning the trial of the Templars in 
or ae also contain a number of references 
fleas ne me in Acre before 1291. In reply to 

plars had been ordered to trample 


ne the Cross, Guy of Bandes of Acre stated that on the 
Contrary in Acre he 


ae sie of the order on Good Friday, without their shoes, 
and adore the se eat go into the Templar church and pray 
he had ever mee with the utmost devotion, more than indeed 
He said that aie one by) any faithful of the [C]hristian faith. 
indulgences of th ot saw them go devoutly in prayer for 
(trans, Gilmo churches as do other [C]hristians. (Trial, 1v, 28 
ur-Bryson, 429); cf. 1v, 19, 30 (trans. 419, 432)) 


Willi ‘ 
ioe who had been a clerk in the Templar 
the devotion Peirce years (c.1276~91), testified to 
Ments, affirmin the brothers with regard to the sacra- 
celebrating — that they used the correct words while 
religious, inchs a that they regularly confessed to 
and Franciscan Ing chaplains of the order, other priests, 
Gilmour-Bryson, Dominicans (Trial, 1v, 16 (trans. 
'0 have seen fie 16-17). John the Lombard claimed 
a Dominican Bes master, William of Beaujeu, confess to 
ilmour-Bryson ie Regio, in Acre (Trial, tv, 22 (trans. 
that he had nti eee while Bernard of Aquilano said 
(Trial, ry, 26 (t im devoutly receive communion there 
n reply to the no nour Bryson, 427) 
undertake oe eecusalion that the Templars did not 
are recorded res : ah hospitality most Templar witnesses 
ta tenth of ie ing with a stock answer, to the effect 
each week t eir bread, money and meat was distrib- 
© poor, that the order was not obliged to 


observe hospitality, but that if any persons, religious or 
other, came to a Templar house they would nevertheless 
be warmly received (Trial, 111, 49-62, 65-70, 72-4 (trans. 
Gilmour-Bryson, 325, 328, 331, 334, 336-7, 339, 342, 
345, 348, 350-1, 353, 356, 359, 362, 371, 374, 377. 
380, 382, 385, 391, 394, 397)). Brother Raymond of 
Monteaguto, however, added that in Acre and Cyprus the 
Templars also gave out bread, wine and clothing (Trial, 
1, 71 (trans. Gilmour-Bryson, 388)). Among the non- 
Templar witnesses, the knight Bernard of Aquilano also 
testified that 


before the loss of Acre, he saw the master and brethren at the 
Templar house cause great alms to be made many times a week 
to paupers, knights, widows, young noble women, and others, 
sometimes of money, and of bread, meats, and dishes of food 
sometimes, and sometimes of clothing. (Trial, 1v, 26 (trans. 
Gilmour-Bryson, 427-8)) 


His testimony was echoed by other non-Templars (Trial, 
tv, 15, 19, 25, 27-9 (trans. Gilmour-Bryson, 415-16, 
420, 426, 428-9, 429, 431)), one of whom, Henry of 
Jubail (Biblio), added that ‘he also saw poor persons, pil- 
grims, and other paupers given hospitality in the house of 
the Temple in Acre’ (Trial, 1v, 30 (trans. Gilmour-Bryson, 
433)). 

During the final siege of Acre by the Mamluks, the 
defence of the walls was divided into four sectors. The 
sector entrusted to the Templars, assisted by the confra- 
ternity of the Holy Spirit (Excidii Aconis, 1, 8 (CCCM, cctl, 
62)), appears to have been the northern part of the wall 
of Montmusard, which is marked custodia Templariorum 
on the Vesconte maps. On 8 May 1291, the day on which 
the city fell, the Templar of Tyre records that the Templar 
master, William of Beaujeu, was in his residence when 
he heard the noise of the Mamluks’ attack and proceeded 
with twelve brothers and his men to assist the Hospitallers 
fighting between the two walls at St Antony's Gate. There 
he was fatally wounded by a javelin, which penetrated his 
right armpit as he raised his hand. As St Antony's Gate was 
closed, his companions carried him into the city through a 
postern in the house that had formerly belonged to James 
of Mandalé (Amigdala), and thence by way of the beach 
and the former house of the lord of Tyre to the house of 


the Temple. 

They took him inside the house of the Temple, not through the 
main gate (Ia force), which they did not want to open, but they 
took him through a part of a court (un leuc ... d'une court) where 
dung was thrown. 

Although the language is somewhat oblique. the writer 
seems to be referring here to a postern through which 
rubbish was thrown out, or possibly even a latrine drain 
such as is known archaeologically in the Hospital. He died 
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soon afterwards and was buried in the church, ‘in front of 
his tabernacle, which was the altar where mass was sung’ 
(Templar of Tyre, §262 (498) (ed. Minervini, 216-18: ed. 
Raynaud, 249-5] ); cf. Excidii Aconis, 1, 11-12 (CCCM, 
CCI, 89)). 

The Mamluks had meanwhile entered the city and 
began to massacre the inhabitants: 


Most of the people — men, women and children — placed them- 
selves inside the Temple, and there were more than 10,000 
persons, for the Temple was the Strongest place in the town and 
was on the sea, occupying a large place, like a castle. For it had 
above the entrance a tall strong tower, whose wall was solid 


cost SOO bezants and they were very magnificent to behold. And 
the other corner [faced] the street [or quarter] of Pisa and had 
another tower: and near this tower on St Anne's street there was 
a very stately palace, which belonged to the master, and facing 
it, on the house of the nuns of St Anne, there was a high tower, 
in which were the bells, anda very high and noble church. And 
there was another very ancient tower on the sea, which Saladin 
had made a hundred years before. In that tower the Temple kept 
its treasure; and it was on the sea shore, such that the waves 
broke against it. And there were other beautiful and very stately 
residences inside the Temple, which I shall not mention here. 
(Templar of Tyre, §265 (501) (Minervini, 220-2: ed. Raynaud, 
252-3): cf. Chron, §. Petri Erfordiensis moderna (MGH SS, XXX, 
424-5): Amadi ¢.] 550: 224: Barber 1994a: 241-3. Nicholson 
2001: 86, 196-8) 


Those who could embarked on the few remaining ships 
and made for Cyprus, while the Templars’ ship, The Falcon, 
took on board womenfolk. important people and treasure 
and headed for “Atlit (Muntaner, Crénica (ed. de Bofarull, 
368-9: trans. Goodenough, 11, 466-9); Barber 1994a; 
240-1), Abandoned by those who had managed to escape, 
the people in the house of the Temple awaited their fate. 
They included the Templar marshal, Peter of Sevrey, and 
various other Templar knights, some of them wounded. 
After a siege of ten days, on 18 May the defenders agreed to 
surrender in return for a safe conduct and the sultan sent 
an ‘amir with 400) horsemen to occcupy the castle. Once 
inside, however. an attempt by some of the Mamluks to 
lay hands on the Christian women led to fighting in which 
all the Muslims were killed. Al-Ashraf none the less let it 
be known that he would stil] honour the safe conduct: but 
as soon as the marshal and able-bodied Templars were 
outside the castle they were all massacred. Those still inside 
Prepared to resist as the Mamluks began undermining one 
of the towers. Just as the Muslims were finally breaking 
in. however, the timbers Supporting the mine Save way 


the street outside (Templar of Tyre, §§267, 269-72 (503, 
505-8) (ed. Minervini, 222-6; ed. Raynaud, 253-6)). 

According to the Excidii Aconis, after the master’s 
death the remaining Templars elected Theobald Gaudin 
(Monachus Gaudini) as his successor and it was he who 
negotiated the safe conduct with al-Ashraf Khalil. After 
the massacre of the Muslim garrison, he escaped from the 
castle by night with the help of some brothers and made 
his way by sea to Cyprus, ‘bearing away with him what he 
could from the treasury, with the holy relics of the church 
of the Temple’ (ch. 11, 12 (CCCM, ccu, 91~-3)). In the 
Templar of Tyre’s account, however, this escape had been 
made on the day of the master’s death and the escapees’ 
destination was not Cyprus but Sidon (§§273~4 (509-10) 
(ed. Minervini, 22 6-8; ed. Raynaud, 256-7)). 

The account of the fall of the Templar castle by Master 
Thadeus contains a somewhat convoluted description of 
the building, which may be translated as follows: 


Those of the Crusaders themselves who had survived and certain 
others, withdrawing to the safe enclosure (menia) of the Temple. 
vigorously held out there for a space of days in continuous battle 
against the pressing assaults of the enemy. The towers became 
weak, having been been violently cut away at the front (preci- 
sis) from their foundations and completely undermined by the 
exertions of the unbelievers, along with the floors (terraciisque) 
which by subtle ingenuity were contained within them — floors 
by virtue of which the house of the Temple was vaulted through- 
out in stonework and similarly paved and adorned above. and by 
means of a skilfully made terrace laid out above provided a wide 
space for everyone to walk on, to which it was quite impossible to 
ascend [except] through doors. (CCCM, ccit, 109; trans. author. 
with assistance of editor's footnote) 


From this one may readily imagine a massive ea 
edifice similarin construction to the towers of the Templars 
castles of ‘Atlit and Tartus. 


Description 


After the fall of the castle it may be assumed that une 
Mamluks wouldhave systematically destroyedit. Adrawing 
purporting to show the palace and church of the Templars 
around 1748-52, which was published by Ladislaus Mayr 
(1782: 56; cf, Benvenisti 1970: 105: Jacoby D 1979: 12 i 
>8: 1989: fig. 5), appears to be of the Hospital and church o 
StJohn (no. 410-11). It may be assumed that the Templar 
castle and church had been destroyed long before iar une 
since itis not mentioned by visitors such as Pococke. Storm 
action combined with a rise in sea level relative to the lane 
also means that Part of the area that it one occupied is now 
at or just below sea level (pl. xv1). The remains of the 
extensive quarter that depended on the castle, however. 


smyntanrsteit i 
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LXV] 


Acre: si 
site of the Templars’ castle from the west. 


are di 

lahyD 1970;5.6 an (1962a: 19-21; 1962b: 80-2; cf. 
archaeological work 1 4.1; 1989a: 204-6, fig. 5). Recent 
vaulted Dass a also uncovered a massive stone- 
Castle, below Kh fading eastwards from just in front of the 
the west side of an acc to a termination point on 
the Court of the Ch ie al- Umdan, identified as the site of 
14). Its shige ain (Avissar and Stern 1996: 21; 1998: 
l0 provide a me 's uncertain but may perhaps have been 
the Pisan ee safe and easy communication below 
Master, near St ne ee re 58) ee ce 


Relics 


Various relj 

In Acre, peel associated with the Templar house 

*PPointed by ci evidence before the papal commission 
31], Antonio ae V to investigate the Templars in 

employed ar Icci of Vercelli, a notary who had been 

fied: ¢ Templars in Acre since the 1270s, testi- 


Also I oft 
€N saw a c 
Ve no financial ate Cross which at first glance appeared to 
€, and was said to be made from the tub or 


trough in which Christ was bathed. The brothers kept it in the 
treasury. In certain periods of great heat or drought I saw that 
the people of Acre implored the brothers of the Temple to carry 
the cross in procession with the clergy of Acre. I also saw on occa- 
sions the Patriarch of Jerusalem walking in this sort of procession 
alongside one of the knights of the Order of the Temple who was 
carrying the said cross with the reverence it was due. At the 
conclusion of these processions, with the aid of divine clemency. 
water would fall from the sky, dampening the ground and reduc- 
ing the air temperature. Also, I personally saw many sick men 
and women brought to the church of the house of the Temple 
at Acre, as well as those troubled by evil spirits. The cross was 
raised before them, while the chaplains or the clerks themselves 
and they replied in the vernacular or in 
ns or clerks: ‘You who are 
ecom- 


uttered incantations, 
Latin, sometimes saying to the chaplai 
such a son, what are you saying?’ or sometimes: ‘You hav 
mitted such and such crimes or wrongs’, and when they saw the 
cross they cried: ‘The Cross, the Cross, we cannot stay here any 
longer: we will have to leave.’ It was the evil spirit in them talking 
and eventually even the sick who were lying there as though 
completely dead foamed at the mouth and were freed from their 
evil spirits. (Procés, 1, 646-7; trans. Barber and Bate. 1 16-17: cf. 


Barber 1994a: 199; Jacoby D 2001: 114) 


bt come from the Temple precinct in 


This relic had no dou 
le and bath were shown to 


Jerusalem, where Christ’s crad 
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pilgrims in the twelfth century (see Vol. 11, no. 339). In 
1247, the masters of the Temple and of the Hospital sent 
to London a crystal phial of Christ's blood from the Cross 
(Matthew Paris, Chron, Maj. (RS, Lv11.iv, 640-1); Barber 
1994a: 200): and in 1272, the master, Thomas Bérart, 
and others gave to Alan of Lassalle pieces of the True Cross, 
the Holy Sepulchre and Mensa Domini (see Vol. II, no. 
249) as well as relics of St Philip, St Helena, St Stephen, 
St Laurence, St Euphemia and St Barbara, all of which he 
had set into a cross reliquary (Batiffol, ‘Un authentique’, 
238; RRH Ad, 93, no. 1 384b; Matthew Paris, Chron. Maj. 
(RS, Lvit.vi, 142); Barber 1994: 200; Jacoby D 2001: 115 
n.48). A fourteenth-century source mentions a diadem 
decorated with Precious gemstones that had been offered 
to Christ by Melchior, one of the Three Kings. This was 
supposedly brought to Acre by some German noblemen 
around 1200 and later passed to the Templars (RGhricht 
1898b: 109: Jacoby D 2001: 114; cf. Tzewas 1477-8: 
370). The curative cross and the relics of St Euphemia from 
the Templars’ church in ‘Atlit (Vol. 1, no. 26) were taken 
to Nicosia in 1291 and later passed to the Hospitallers 
(Barber 1994a;: 199-200; cf. Excidii Aconis, 11, 12 (CCCM, 
CCH, 91-3)), 
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No.452 Abbey Church of the Templum 
Domini (Unlocated) 


History 


Soon after the conquest of Jerusalem in 1099. the Dome of 
the Rock (Qubbat as-Sakhra), the principal Muslim build- 
ing in the city built on the site of the former Jewish Temple. 
was made into a church occupied by Latin canons. This 
Was associated by Latin Christians with the Lord's Temple. 
in and around which many of the events narrated by the 
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Gospels had taken place. By 1112 the canons had become 
regulars under a prior; and by February 1138 they were 
being governed by an abbot (see Vol. 111, no. 367). 

In April 1166, King Amalric granted Abbot Hugh I 
of the Templum Domini a confirmation of all the abbey’s 
privileges and possessions in the kingdom. These included, 
in Acre, ‘the house that was formerly of Gilbert de Portu, 
two small houses situated next to the house of Cholet, 
and the houses that Adam Burdula had once held from 
the Templum Domini’. Outside the city walls, the abbey 
also held a farm (fundus), on which stood the church of St 
Andrew (no. 394), and the village of Sa‘sa‘ (Sesset: Grid 
ref. 1873,2704), which the king commuted for 60 bezants 
ayear (Chalandon, 314-15; RRH Ad, 25-6, no. 422a). 

After the fall of Jerusalem in 1187, the Dome of the Rock 
was returned to Muslim use. The abbot is listed amongst 
those who died during the siege of Acre in 1190 (Gesta 
Regis Henrici II (RS, Lx1x.ii, 147); Roger of Howden (RS, 
Lil, 87)). It seems, however, that some of those canons 
se espe from Jerusalem in 1187 may have gone to 
ye for, in September 1195, Aimery of Lusignan, lord 
2 NCEE granted Abbot Peter and his canons a court 
tay nea containing a chapel dedicated to the Virgin 
i pati the city a manor (prestia), which the 
sami 2 ad built, with ten carucates of land and 
aeieie export its produce freely to the kingdom 
Hae oh ae also gave the abbot a ruby weigh- 
i lai a (Coureas and Schabel, 141-2, no. 45; de 
4 pi Penis 111, 606-7; RRH, 193, no. 723; de 
abd 219-20). On 23 December 1219, the 
Facil ie, also received a bequest of one bezant from 
al Danaiefts ‘i nous, a Bolognese in the Crusaders’ camp 
Smith nnali bolognesi, 11.2, 419-20; trans. Riley- 

: heer Riley-Smith, 174-5). 
in hese ranean, Abbot Maurus was established 
ttom the cler 4 was one of the signatories of a letter 
of France pak the Holy Land to King Philip Augustus 
937), Around - orde, Chartes, 123-6; RRH, 249, no. 

chites, Gl is time he also committed himself and his 
tie che . tence to Patriarch Ralph (1214-24) and 
RRH, 252. no gee (Bresc-Bautier, 341, no. 183; 
44(] 229) ie nak Coureas and Schabel, 140-1, no. 
50. no aa (aan Histoire, 111, 617 (1222); RRH, 

. ; 

Cerola sana 1233, in the palace of Patriarch 
¥ canon fea in Acre, Abbot Hugh II, accompanied 
and Bartholome € Alvernia, and two lay brothers, John 
abbey in Gus Sold the prestaria belonging to the 
of Montaiguy “8 es the archbishop of Nicosia, Eustorge 
Sale they thes ats 1,100 bezants raised from the 
°vencal quarter (in iii some houses situated in the 
uga Provincialium) in Acre that had 


belonged to Constantine Brictius (Coureas and Schabel, 
138-40, no. 43; de Mas Latrie, Histoire, 11, 636; RRH, 
273, no. 1045; de Mas Latrie 1884: 220). A further sale 
followed in May 1236, when Abbot Hugh disposed of two 
casalia in the territory of Caesarea to Garinus, master of the 
Hospital, who in turn granted them to Hugh, archbishop 
of Nazareth (Cart. des Hosp., 11, 501, no. 2142; RRH, 280, 
no. 1072). These were probably the otherwise unidentified 
villages of Beledam and Casale Alemanni that are mentioned 
in Amalric’s charter of 1166 (Chalandon, 314), one or 
other of which would have been the casale Templi Domini 
referred to in charters between 1166 and 1182 (Cart. des 
Hosp., 1, 243-4, no. 350; 421-2, no. 621; 435, no. 645; 
RRH, 111, no. 426; 163-4, nos. 618-19). Hugh himself 
is last mentioned on 6 October 1238 (RRH, 282-3, no. 
1083). 

In May 1244, the Temple area in Jerusalem was 
returned to Christian control under the terms of a treaty 
made between the Templars and the Ayyubid rulers of 
Damascus, Hims and Karak. The Dome of the Rock was 
once again occupied by Latin clergy; but these would more 
probably have been Templars than Augustinians, and in 
any case by the end of the year this brief Christian reoccu- 
pation had been brutally extinguished by the Khwarizmian 
Turks (see Vol. 111, pp. 408-9). The abbot of the Templum 
Domini, referred to simply by his initial, J.. was among 
those churchmen including the patriarch, who wrote from 
Acre to churches in the West giving details of this disaster 
and the subsequent battle at Harbiya (la Forbie), near 
Gaza (Matthew Paris, Chron. Maj. (RS, LVILiv, 337): RRH, 
299-300, no. 1127). 

A later abbot, Simon, witnessed a charter in the patri- 
arch’s palace in Acre on 14 March 1265 (Cart. des Hosp.. 
11, 96-7, no. 3120; RRH, 350. no. 1337). A successor, 
Abbot Martin, was among those who in June 1286 accom- 
panied King Henry II to the house of the late lord of Tyre 
in Acre, while negotiations proceeded with the French 
holding the castle (de Mas Latrie, Histoire, 1, 671-3: 
RRH, 382-3, no. 1466; cf. Templar of Tyre. §202 (438) 
(ed. Minervini, 1 70; Raynaud, 219)). 7 

In 1291, any remaining canons of the Templum Domini 
would probably have been absorbed into their house 
in Nicosia. The former Augustinian church of St Mary 
in Nicosia is identified today with the Omeriye mosque. 
originally a church of three large rib-vaulted bays with 
a three-sided chevet and a narthex, dating from the four- 
teenth century. Nicolas de Martoni describes it as having 
an inner and an outer court containing fruit trees. with 
a field of wheat and barley next to it, still inside the city 
walls (1394-5: 635; Enlart 1987: 146-50, figs. 83-6; 
Jeffery 1918: 39-42; Gunnis 1936: 71-4; Plagnieux and 


Soulard 2006). 
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Epigraphy 


The seal of Abbot Maurus has survived, attached to the 
document of October 1220: + s. MAURI : ABBATIS TE[ MPLI] 
pn (Schlumberger, Chalandon and Blanchet 1943: 137, 
no. 172, pl. v.10; de Sandoli 1974: 123, no. 164; Dichter 
1979a: 76). Another document of 30 September 1233 
bore seals both of the chapter, s. caprrutt DOMINICI TEMPLI, 
and of Abbot Hugh, s. wuconrs (Coureas and Schabel, 
138-40, no. 43). Abbot Martin's seal was attached to the 
letter of 1286: (+) 8. MARTI. ABBATIS . SACRI. TEPLI.. DNI. 
1. 1HRLU (Schlumberger, Chalandon and Blanchet 1943: 
137-8, no. 173, pl. v.11; de Sandoli 1974: 123-4, no. 
165; Dichter 1979a: 77). 


Discussion 


The location of the house of the abbot and canons of the 
Templum Domini in Acre is uncertain, The references to 
(le) Temple on Matthew Paris’s maps (1250/9) and in the 
Pelrinages et Pardouns de Acre (ch. 11, 13 (ed. Michelant and 
Raynaud, 235)) are evidently to the house of the Templars 
(no. 451) and have no bearing on the matter. The houses 
that the abbey owned in 1166, however, would most prob- 
ably have been inside the old city. Possibly they lay near 
those in the Provencal quarter that the canons acquired 
in 1233. It seems likely in any case that the motive behind 
the latter transaction was an attempt by Abbot Hugh II to 
consolidate and improve the abbey's own accommodation 
in Acre, rather than a purely financial one. It is curious, 
however, that no mention is made of the abbey’s church 
in the Pelrinages, Quite possibly it served no more than 
the canons’ own needs, while the major feasts and sta- 
tions that the Jerusalem church had associated with the 
Templum Domini before | 187 were now celebrated instead 
in the church of the Holy Sepulchre (no. 384). It is also 
possible that. like the church of St Mary in the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat (no, 43] ), it had been damaged during the 
war of St Sabas ( 1255-8) 
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Annali: bolognesi, 11.2, 419-209 (1219): Bresc-Bautier, 341. no. 
183 (1.220): Cart, des Hosp., 11, 501, no. 2142 (12 36): 111, 
96-7. n0. 3120(] 265): Chalandon, ‘Un diplome inédit’, 314-15 
(1166): Coureas and Schabel, 138-40, no. +3 (1233): 140-]. 
no. 44 (1222): 141-2, no. 45 (1195); Delaborde, Chartes, 123~6 
(1220): Gesta Regis Henrici 1] (RS. UXINX. ii, 147) (1190): de Mas 
Latrie, Histoire, Mt, 606-7 (1195): 617 (1222): 636 (1233); 
671-3 (1286): Matthew Paris. Chron, Maj. (RS, LVILiv, 337) 
(1244): Riley-Smith and Riley-Smith, Crusades, 174~5 (1219): 


Roger of Howden (RS, L1.iii, 87) (1190); RRH, 193, no. 723 
(1195); 249, no. 937 (1220): 250-1, no. 944 (1222): 252, no, 
952 (c.1220); 273, no. 1045 (1233); 278, no. 1067 (1235): 
280, no. 1072 (1236): 282-3, no. 1083 (1238); 299-399, 
no. 1127 (1244); 350, no. 1337 (1265): 382-3, no. 1466 
(1286); RRH Ad, 25-6, no. 422a (1166); Strehike, 63-4, no. 
80 (1235). 


Dichter 1979a: 76-7: Folda 2005: 60; Hamilton 1980: 299: de 
Mas Latrie 1884: 219-20. 


No. 453 Residence of the Bishop of Tiberias 
(Unlocated) 


History 


Tiberias and its cathedral of St Peter fell to Saladin on 
I July 1187 and the castle four days later (see Vol. 1. 
pp. 351-6, no. 255). Its bishop was apparently among 
those who died during the siege of Acre in 1190 (Gesta 
Regis Henrici II (RS, LXIX.li, 147); Roger of Howden (RS. 
LI.iii, 87); Hamilton 1980: 279 n.5). An unnamed suc- 
cessor had been appointed by 1199, when he was still 
trying to regain 1,300 bezants and other goods that his 
predecessor had deposited with the Templars (Innocent 
Ul, Reg., 11, no. 257 (PL, cexiv, 816-18); RRH, 203-4. 
no. 764; Hamilton 1980: 246-7). A bishop, no doubt the 
Same person, is also mentioned in April 1200 (Tafel and 
Thomas, 1, 281-6, no. 87; RRH, 215, no. 770). 

No further appointment appears to have been made to 
the see, however, until after Tiberias returned to Christian 
hands following the treaty that Richard of Cornwall 
negotiated with the Ayyubids in 1241. In November of 
that year, Geoffrey, chancellor of Antioch, is mentioned 
as bishop-elect of Tiberias (Cart. des Hosp., 11, 594-6, no. 
2280; RRH, 286-7, no. 1102; Hamilton 1980: 262). 
With most of his diocese still in Muslim hands, however. 
the bishop's financial resources were precarious. In J uly 
1243, Pope Innocent IV therefore instructed the abbot of 
St Mary in the Valley of Jehoshaphat (no. 432) to pay a 
subsidy to the bishop of Tiberias and tothe patriarch under 
pain of ecclesiastical censure (Kohler, Chartes, 7 3-4. no. 
72; RRH Ad, 69-70, no. 111 1a): and in August. he also 
agreed to allow the patriarch, Robert of Nantes, to release 
the bishop from the ‘shackle of the church of Tiberias’ i! 
another see could be found for him (Reg.. ed. Berger. 1. 13. 
no. 49; Hamilton 1 980; 297-8). This need became more 
pressing after 17 June 124 7, when Tiberias itself fell to 
the Ayyubid, Fakhr al-Din Ibn al-Shaykh. The patriarch 
subsequently attempted to have the bishop appointed to 
the see of Sidon; but the chapter meanwhile elected as 
bishop their own archdeacon, Peter, a decision confirmed 
by the Pope on 5 October (Innocent IV, Reg., ed. Berger. 





494, no. 3286; RRH Ad, 71, no. 1151b; Hamilton 1980: 
264). 

After 1247, the residence of the bishop of Tiberias seems 
to have been in Acre, though its exact location in the 
city remains unknown. Between 1256 and 1259, Bishop 
Eustorge of Tiberias acted as papal agent along with the 
abbot of St Samuel (no. 443) in overseeing the return 
of the possessions of the abbey of St Lazarus of Bethany 
(no. 417) by the Hospital (Cart. des Hosp., 11, 875—6, no. 
2925; 876-7, no. 2927; RRH, 327, no. 1244; 334, nos. 
1275-8). He is also mentioned in March 1263 (Cart. des 
Hosp., 11, 135-6, no. 3213; RRH, 346, no. 1324; cf. 339, 
no. 1298), and died in 1273 (Eracles, xxx1v, 17 (RHC Occ. 
11,464); Hamilton 1980: 274). His successor was William 
lofSalonica, formerly archdeacon of Lydda, who attended 
the patriarch’s court as bishop of Tiberias in Acre on 25 
August 1273 (Eracles, xxx1v, 17 (RHC Oce, 11, 464); Cart. 
des Hosp., 111, 297-8, no. 3515; RRH, 362, no. 1392; 
Kohler 1900: 78 n.4; Hamilton 1980: 276). He died in 
1275, however, and was in turn succeeded by William ITe 
Velus, precentor of Lydda and chancellor of Cilicia (Eracles, 
a 19 (RHC Occ, 1, 466); Hamilton 1980: 276). 
aan IL is last mentioned, in Acre, on 1 August 1283 
a. ea no. 1449; 379, no. 1451; Hamilton 1980: 
. 2 tis not known whether or not any successor 

S appointed before the fall of Acre to the Mamluks. 


wal 
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Epigraphy 


A seal is known of Bishop William II (1274-c.1283). 
inscribed: S(igillum) Gu(i)lelmi Ep(iscop)i Tyberiaden(sis) 
(Schlumberger, Chalandon and Blanchet 1943: 117, no. 
118; de Sandoli 1974: 297, no. 400). 


Sources 


Cart. des Hosp., 11, 594-6, no. 2280 (1241); 875-6, no. 2925 
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no. 1151b (1247); Tafel and Thomas, 1, 81-6, no. 87 (1200). 


Dichter 1979a: 75; Hamilton 1980: 243, 246-7, 250, 262. 


263-4, 274, 276, 279 0.5, 297-8. 


TYRE 





Ar. Sur; Fr. Tyr 


Following an unsuccessful attack on the city in 1108 
and an abortive four-month siege in 1111-12 (Chéhab 
1975a: 61-2, 76-96), the Franks finally captured Tyre 
on 7 July 1124 after blockading it for some five months. 
At this time the king, Baldwin II, was a captive in Aleppo. 
The army, reinforced by a contingent under Pons, count 
of Tripoli, and supported by a Venetian fleet, was there- 
fore directed by the patriarch, Warmund. For their part 
in the siege, the Venetians received one-third of the city 
and of its territory, the rest remaining in the hands of 
the king (Fulcher of Chartres, 111, 27; 32; 34, 1-12; 36 
(RHC Occ, 111, 459, 464, 465-6, 467; trans. Ryan, 255, 
264-5, 266-8, 270); William of Tyre, x11, 24-5; XIII, 
1-14(CCCM, Lxiit, 575-602, trans. Babcock and Krey, I, 
350-6; 11, 1-21); RRH, 25, no. 105; Runciman 1951:11, 
167-71; Chéhab 1975a: 124-7, 136-75; 1979: 160-8: 
Prawer 1975:1, 307-8). 

Of all the coastal cities of the kingdom, Tyre alone 
held out against Saladin in 1187. Only ten days after 
the battle of Hattin, Reynald of Sidon was on the point 
: surrendering it, when, on 14 July 1187, Conrad of 
nines the uncle of the late King Baldwin V, arrived 
ce . aes Constantinople and took charge of the city’s 
ae Saladin failed to take it; and when he reappeared 
anos walls in November, he found that they had 
ore lab apse and the defenders’ numbers reinforced. 
Refs i: Ste a final attempt on the city by land and sea, 
vere erefore forced to abandon his siege on New 
He ay 1188 (Cont. de Guillaume de Tyr, LXTI-LXV 
rg. gan, 76-9); Runciman 1951: 11, 471-2: Chéhab 

75a: 210-62: Prawer 1975: 1, 677-80; Lyons and 
Jackson 1982: 279-83). 
re See erkaon was released from captivity in Damascus 
‘ Rene is pont aG refused him entry to Tyre, claiming 
ts ee own. Fohowinig the death of Queen Sibylla in 
eee ne of 1190. Guy’s own right to the crown also 
Ress : question. On 24 November 1190, with the 
a . oO ue barons, Conrad married the heiress to the 
im oe Princess Isabella: but he was killed by Assassins 
S ie ea : 192, shortly before the couple were due to 
oe in Acre (Runciman 1951: 11, 19-22. 30-2, 
oo 1967: 117-18; Chéhab 1975a: 269-70. 

21-77: Prawer 1975: 11, 40-1, 74-6, 91). 

Paka wees century Tyre remained part of the royal 
ees ae Frederick II left Palestine in May 1229. 
ete rT, e entrusted the newly furnished castle in Tyre 

ian of Sidon; and, in 1231, he sent a force under his 


bailli, Riccardo Filanghieri, to occupy it (Runciman 1951: 
It, 196-7; Chéhab 1975a: 453-71). Tyre remained in 
imperial hands until 1242, when Conrad of Hohenstaufen 
came of age and his father's regency ended. Filanghieri 
was recalled to Italy; but, since Conrad made no attempt 
to take possession of his kingdom, a parliament meeting in 
Acre appointed the dowager queen, Alice of Cyprus, and 
her husband, Ralph, count of Soissons, as regents. Tyre 
was left in the hands of Filanghieri’s brother, Lothair; but, 
on 12 June, the citizens opened the Butchers’ Postern. next 
to the sea, and the city fell to Balian of Ibelin and Philip of 
Montfort. Lothair surrendered the castle four weeks later. 
on 10 July, when his brother, whose ship bound for Italy 
had been forced to putin to Tyre on account of bad weather, 
was paraded before its walls with a noose around his neck. 
With the support of the Ibelins, Philip of Montfort retained 
Tyre as his personal lordship. which he ran together with 
his wife’s lordship of Toron (Tibnin) (Runciman LOS]: uF, 
221-3; Chéhab 1975a: 480-95; Prawer 1975: 11. 302-5: 
Jackson 1986: Jacoby D 1986). 

In 1256, Philip of Montfort turned the Venetians out 
of their third of the city and its territory. Although they 
were granted repossession in 1.277. their prime position in 
Tyre was in the meantime taken over by the Genoese, who 
had been evicted from Acre following the war of St Sabas 
(Runciman 1951: 111, 283-6; Chehab 1975a: 494, 508, 
512-16, 551-2: 1979: 179-86, 211-18: Prawer 1975: 
11, 368-9; Mack 2007: 156-7. 160-4). By 1268, when 
the Templar castle of Beaufort fell to Baybars, most of the 
territory of Tyre was also in Muslim hands (Cart, des Hosp.. 
iv, 291-2, no. 3308: Chéhab 197 5a: 5 33). Unable to take 
Tyre itself, however. Baybars had Philip of Montfort assas- 
sinated on 17 August 1270 by 
converts. Philip was succeeded b 
195 1:1, 333: Chéhab 1975a: 538-4 1). 

On 1 August 1283, King Hugh | of Jerusalem (HI of 
Cyprus) landed at Tyre, hoping to take possession of his 
mainland kingdom. He died there on 4 March 1284: but 
in the meantime both John of Montfort and his brother 
Humphrey had also died. leaving the lordship in the 
hands of John's widow. Margaret (Runciman 195). 00. 
394; Chéhab 1975a: 354-7: Prawer 1975: 1. 526-7). 
On 18 July 1285. Lady Margaret agreed a ten-year truce 
with Sultan Qalawun (Holt. Early Mamluk Diplomacy. 
106-17; Chéhab 1975: 558-68). Sometime after 1289. 
she handed over Tyre to her nephew. Amalric. the brother 
of Henry | of Jerusalem (Henry Hof Cyprus). whose bailli. 
Adam of Cafran. abandoned it to the Mamluks on 19 May 
1291 (Runciman 1951: 1, 421: Chehab 1975a: 369. 
577-8). Sultan Malik al-Ashraf Khalil entrusted Shams 
al-Din al-Banna Ibn al-Mahaffdar. ‘amir of Jandar. with 
the task of destroying the city (Mufaddal ibn Abr'l-Fada’il 


igents posing as Christian 
y his son John (Runciman 
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a un ~~ = ee = g ae “> 
Lxvil_ Tyre, the present harbour, looking west towards the 


site of the former arsenal. 


1358: 11, 545-7; al-Maqrizi c.1400b: U, 126-7; Chéhab 
1975a: 578-80). 


The medieval city occupied a triangular-shaped penin- 
sula, separated from the mainland by alow sandy isthmus. 
Although the island part of the site was mostly natural, 
formed of marine sandstone, the isthmus was artificial in 
origin. representing the result of many centuries’ accu- 
mulation of sea-washed sand around the causeway that 
Alexander the Great had built when he captured the island 
city in 332 Bc (Bikai 198 7) (see fig. 11). 

According the William of Tyre, when the city fell to 
the Franks it was protected on the side facing the sea by 
a double wall with towers and on the east, where the 
landward approach lay, by a triple wall with high massive 
lowers, preceded by a sea-level ditch, which could be 
flooded when the need arose. The inner harbour, which 
was somewhat larger than the Present one (pl. Lxvi1) lay 
on the north. its entrance, on the east, being protected 
by a pair of towers (ch. xu, 5 (CCCM, LXM1, 592; trans. 
Babcock and Kray, 11, 9): cf. Pringle 1995: 85-6). In 
1108 these defences would already have been more than 
a century old, though they would doubtless have been 
repaired and augmented during that time: for around 985 
al-Muqaddasi also described the city as having triple walls, 
the outer one rising from the sea, with a single gate to 
landward and a chain stretched across the harbour mouth 
(PPTS, 111, 31-2: ef. Nasir-i Khusraw, trans. Thackston, 


a violent earthquake is re 
number of the towers of the town wall ( 
XX, 18 (CCCM, Lxm, 935; trans. Babc 
370-1)). None the less, only two years | 


William of Tyre, 
ock and Krey, I, 
ater the landward 
ery strongly forti- 
alls, outworks and 


loopholes (propugnaculis et minis)’. At this time the city had 
only two ways into it, each being closed by quadruple gates 
and flanked by towers. Theodoric describes the harbour as 
double, as at Acre, the inner harbour being reserved for 
the ships of the city and the outer for the mass of shipping 
coming from elsewhere. As before, the inner harbour was 
protected by a pair of towers built in the sea: and between 
them was suspended a massive iron chain, which could be 
lowered to allow vessels in and out (ch. Lt (CCCM, cxxxix, 
196; cf. PPTS, v, 73); cf. Cont. de Guillaume de Tyr, LXIV 
(ed. Morgan, 78)). Ibn Jubayr, who spent eleven days in 
Tyre in September 1184 while waiting for a ship, confirms 
Theodoric’s assessment of the walls, gates and harbour. 
He specifies, however, that the two entrances gave access 
respectively from the landward side and from the harbour: 
the former led through three or four gates, each protected 
by flanking outworks, while the latter was set between a 
pair of high towers (trans. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 111, 
357; cf. Ibn Batttitta 1325—54b: 1, 84). Beside the land 
gate stood the fonde (fontica), where goods coming into the 
city were weighed and assessed for tax (Zorzi, ed. Berggitz, 
167; Jacody D 2001b: 282). The sea gate, on the other 
hand, was evidently the Porta Magistra, which is men- 
tioned in 1168 as giving access to the Venetian quarter 
from the harbour (Tafel and Thomas, 1, 140-1, no. 59: 
RRH, 105-6, no. 402) (see no. 467). By 1187, there was 
a second gate to the harbour, lying east of the first ie 
no. 475 and fig. 18 below). Thirteenth-century sources 
indicate that the royal arsenal lay on the west side of the 
harbour (Desimoni, ‘Quatre titres’, 227, no. 4 (1264), 
and that just south of the arsenal, in the Baragese (or a ji 
rigisia) district, was a large piece of land belonging to t A 
Venetians ‘where from time to time ships are drawn es 
(Zorzi, ed. Bergg6tz, 148 (1243)). The existence of a ssi 
castle in Tyre is attested by areference in November be : 
to its castellan, Simon de Vercenni (Strehlke, 13, no. 13: 
RRH, 161, no. 608); but its location is uncertain. : 
The defences of Tyre evidently appeared strong eae 
to deter Saladin from attempting to attack them in see 
1187; and by the time that he returned in November. t 4 
had been further strengthened by Conrad of race 
frustrating his attempts at undermining them ae 
al-“Athir (RHC Or, 1.1, 695-6); Cont. de Guillaume de i : 
LXV (ed. Morgan, 78-9); Chéhab 1975a: 237-9). i 
castle and its castellan, Ansaldo Bonivicini, are both ae 
tioned in a charter of 1190, by which Conrad grante oe 
Genoese, amongst other things, a small garden a ae 
castellettum and a larger one within the town cm 
the castellum (I Libri Jurium, 1.ii, 137-40, no. 331: 35 
183-4, no. 691; cf. I Libri Jurium, 1.ii, 146-9, no. stel- 
(1192)). It remains uncertain, however, whether aie or 
lum and castellettum refer to two separate structure 
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to part of the same. On 20 May 1202, however, another 
earthquake is reported to have destroyed ‘all the towers 
but three, and the walls except for the outer barbican’ 
(Mayer, ‘Two unpublished letters’, 309, cf. 303, 307; 
Bower, vir (ed. Watt, 1v, 432): cf. Chéhab 1979: 710-12; 
Kallner-Amiran 1951: 228: Amiran, Arieh and Turcotte 
1994: 270). None the less, in 1211-12 Wilbrand of 
Oldenburg still found the city defended to seaward bya 
wall and natural reefs and to landward by a ditch and five 
walls with towers (ch. 1, 2 (ed. Laurent, 164-5: THC, 111, 
202)). Wilbrand’s five walls probably included the three 
walls recorded earlier and two of the counterscarps. In the 
thirteenth century there was also a postern known as the 
Butchers’ Postern, situated in the re-entrant angle where 
the sea wall on the north side of the isthmus turned north 
to join the eastern harbour mole (Philip of Novara, Chron., 
§131 (227) (ed, Melani, 232; Raynaud, 13 1); see also no. 
479 below). Another postern in the south wall belonged 
for a while to the Hospitallers (RRH, 336-7, no. 1286; 
356-7, no. 1366: Pringle 1985: 100). 

Around the time of Wilbrand’s Visit or soon afterwards, 
work on a new castle was begun by King John of Brienne. 
On 1 March 1212, he made an exchange of properties with 
the abbot of St Mary of the Valley of Jehoshaphat in order 
to obtain from him 


houses and gardens and all the land that the church possessed 
near the Sidon gate in Tyre, beside the new castle that I have 
begun to build, which land was absolutely essential for the 
same castle. (Delaborde, 95~6, no. 46; cf. RRH, 229, no. 857; 
Deschamps 1939: 16, 137) 


It is uncertain whether the new castle represented simply 
an enlargement of the earlier one or a totally new con- 
struction on a different site. It is possible, for instance, that 
the earlier castle had been sited on the eastern harbour 
mole, incorporating the southern of the two towers pro- 
tecting the harbour: this could explain the presence in 
that area in 1187 of ‘some houses which had belonged 
to the king, where charters used to be made (ubi cartule 
fiebant)’ (Miiller, 1, 26-8, no. 23; 36-8, no. 31; RRH, 177, 
no. 665). The new castle. however, was evidently placed 


enclosed by a triple wall. strong and high, and 25 feet thick. These 
walis are moreover fortified with twelve very strong towers, of 
which I do not recall having seen better in all the world. These 
towers are linked to the citadel or castle, which is very strongly 


Wise fortified with towers and very strong residences (palaciis 


fortissimis). (ch. I. 5 (ed. Laurent, 25; THC, rv, 130): cf. Pringle 
1995: 86) 


It would seem therefore that by this time the isthmus had 
been completely blocked with walls and towers built out 
into the sea as at ‘Atlit (Pilgrims’ Castle), to prevent attack- 
ing troops infiltrating around them, as occurred in Tyre 
1242 and in Acre in 1291. 

After its destruction by the Mamluks in 1291, Tyre lay 
virtually uninhabited for several centuries. In 1703-4, its 
population is described as consisting of four or five poor 
families, living amongst the ruins (Arce 1940: 36). In 
July 1680, Cornelius de Bruyn, unable to land because of 
the presence of a Turkish garrison, drew a view of the city 
from the sea to the north (pl. Lxviit). A similar panorama 
drawn a few years later by Etienne Gravier d’Ortiéres 
includes a distant representation of the Frankish cathedral 
(no. 454) (pl. LXIX). 

Little now remains standing of the medieval city, 
though traces of the sea wall, built with through- 
columns, were recorded by the Survey of Western 
Palestine in the 1870s (Conder and Kitchener 1881: 
1, 72-81, plan; 111, 424-5, fig.) and portions were still 
visible after the First World War (Pirie-Gordon 1919: 
51-2). The land walls remain to be excavated, though a 
medieval tower, built partly from Byzantine spolia over a 
spring (‘Ain Sur) on the east side of the town and known 
today as Hiram’s Tower (Badawi 1999: 67-8, pl.) (pl. 
LXXx), May possibly have formed part of the inner line of 
defence or of the castle. Traces of two walls, however. 
were recorded by E. Renan in the mid nineteenth century 
on the basis of earlier investigations made by Jules de 
Bertou (1834) and his own observations. Both walls ran 
across the isthmus from a now-vanished tower, known as 
the ‘tower of the Algerians’, on the south to the strand on 
the north, where they merged into a single wall running 
westward parallel to the water's edge (1864: 535-9, plan 
P. 531, pl. txrx; cf. Mack 2007: fig. 1) (fig. 11). As Conder 
Suggests, it seems probable that the landward walls would 
have been founded on the rock of the original island; this 
would also have lim ited the eastward extension of the 
defended area (Conder and Kitchener 1881: 111, 425). 
Whether the entire area of Tyre that was enclosed by the 
medieval walls was also occupied by buildings, however : 
seems unlikely, since excavations on the southern side 
of the peninsula have recovered scant trace of structures 
post-dating the Byzantine period. Charters also refer to 
gardens inside the town, as well as in the lists or ‘bar Ble 
cans’ between the town walls. It therefore seems quite 
Possible that the built-up area in Frankish times would 
have been little more than that shown on maps of the mid 
to late nineteenth century. 


In the eleventh century, the population of Tyr E had ane 
sisted mostly of Shi‘ite Muslims, though Nasir-i Khusra 
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LXIx T : 
yre: panoramic vi 
ie 5 BP tite me 
w from the north, from E. Gravier d’Ortiéres, Estat des places que les Princes Mahométans possedent sur les 


costes de la mer médi ; 
er méditerranée (1685-7) (Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, Fonds géographiques, Ms. Ge 


Res.), 


Mention 
Sunni eae hen he visited in 1047 the gadi was a 
the terms for oats 19; PPTS, 1v, 11-12), Although 
Toghtekin allow if surrender of the city negotiated by 
uslim lands Hh oe Muslim inhabitants to leave for 
and Christian sou their movable possessions, both Muslim 
(Fulcher of Ch Ices record that many elected to remain 
trans. Ryan, Deen en 3 1-2 (RHC Occ, mn, 465-6: 
al-“Athir (RHC a me al-Qalanisi (trans. Gibb, 172); Ibn 
88:51:Keda de 359); Chéhab 1975a: 161-2; Prawer 
r1990: 138-9, 146, 150, 162). Ibn Jubayr 


DD.226, fol. 3 (no. 13) 


records the existence of a number of mosques, includ- 


ing one in which he stayed in 1184 (trans. Gaudefroy- 


Demombynes, 111, 358-9). 

During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries there was 
also a flourishing Jewish community in Tyre. In 1169-71, 
Benjamin of Tudela put their number at around five 
hundred households; he also mentions by name the leader, 
Rabbi Ephraim of Fustat (Misr), the dayan, Rabbi Meir of 
e head of the congregation, Rabbi 


Carcassonne, and th 
18). Rabbi Ephraim of Tyre is also 


Abraham (trans. Adler, 
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known as a correspondent of Maimonides, who penned 
a eulogy from Fustat describing him as ‘the great Sage, 
the father of wisdom, the man of intellect’ (Prawer 1988: 
51-4, 117-18). As well as Talmudic scholars, Benjamin 
notes that the community also included glass-makers and 
ship-owners (trans, Adler, 18-19). Houses belonging to 
Jews are mentioned in the Venetian, Genoese and royal 
quarters of the city, Suggesting not only that the commu- 
nity was large but also that it was not confined to one area 
of the city (Desimoni, ‘Quatre titres’, 223, no, 3 (1250); 
Zorzi (ed. Berggotz, 1 39-40, 145) (1243): Prawer 1988: 
254-8; Mack 2007: 15 1-2), 

Altogether some twenty-six churches are recorded in 
Frankish Tyre in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The 
church of St Demetrius, however, to which some scholars 
refer (Chéhab 1979: 480; Enlart 1925: 11, 355; Réhricht 
1887b: 319), was located in Acre, not Tyre. Similarly, 
there is no evidence to support the assertion that the 
Carmelites established a house in Tyre in the thirteenth 
century (cf. de Sainte-Marie 1949; 1077-8), and refer- 
ences to topographical features associated with St Paul do 
not necessarily imply the existence of achurch (see below). 
The identity of a ruined church of St John the Divine, men- 
tioned by Jan Kootwyk, remains unknown (1619: 121): 
and the precise status of the house of the nuns of Bethany 
is also uncertain (see below). In the late fifteenth century, 
Fr Francesco Suriano saw two ‘most stupendous’ ruined 
churches in Tyre (148 5b: 163) and. in the eighteenth 
century, Richard Pococke counted the remains of four or 
five churches besides the cathedral (1743: 11. 82). Today 
only three churches, including the cathedral, are repre- 
sented by Surviving physical remains (nos, 454, 476-7), 
though the present churches ofthe Greek Orthodox (1860), 
Maronites (1850) and Franciscans (1850 or 1868) are 


Said to occupy the sites of earlier buildings (Badawi 1999: 
72-3), 


No. 454 Cathedral Church of the Holy Cross 
168.297 


History 


In Orthodox times the bishop of Tyre had been a met- 
ropolitan of the patriarch of Antioch, with responsibil- 
ity for thirteen suffragans whose sees extended from 
Tartus in the north to Porphyreon near Haifa in the south 
(Notitia Patriarchatuum (ed. Tobler and Molinier, 331-2); 
Fulcher of Chartres, rir, 34, 14 (RHC Oce, 111, 466: ed. 
Hagenmeyer, 739—40: trans. Ryan, 268); William of Tyre, 
XIV, 12 (CCCM, Lx1m1, 645: trans. Babcock and Krey, 1, 
64); xiv, 13, add. (RHC Occ, 1.ii, 1135); Hamilton 1980: 
27). Following Baldwin I's capture of Beirut and Sidon 
in 1110, however, Pope Paschal II continued to uphold 
the general principle that those cities and provinces that 
had been brought under the secular control of the king of 
Jerusalem should become ecclesiastically dependent on the 
patriarch of Jerusalem (Bresc-Bautier, 3—4, no. 1; 203-4, 
no. 89; Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, II, 107-9, nos. 9-10: 
116-17, no. 13: 119-23, nos. 15-17; Paschal II, Epist. 
(PL, cLx111, 289-90, nos. 32 3—4; 316-17, nos. 359-60): 
RRH, 13-14, nos. 60-1, 66: 16, nos. 72-3: William of 
Tyre, x1, 28; xiv, 14 (CCCM, LXIII, 536-42, 649-51: 
trans. Babcock and Krey, 1, 508-13: 11, 68-70): Fulcher 
of Chartres, 111, 35 (RHC Oce, 111, 466-7; ed. Hagenmeyer. 
742-5; trans. Ryan, 269-70); Hamilton 1980: 27. 66-7: 
Mayer 19838: 76). 

The last Orthodox archbishop to be recorded before 
the Frankish conquest of Tyre was John, who had left the 
city because of Muslim persecution, probably after 1099. 
He had sought refuge in Jerusalem, where he was elected 
Orthodox patriarch in ] 106-7, taking the name John VIII 
(Hamilton 1980: 179-80: Pahlitzsch 2001: 101-33). In 
1122, before the capture of Tyre, Patriarch Warmund 
consecrated an elderly cleric named Odo as the first Latin 
archbishop of the city; but in 1124 Odo died while the 
Siege was still in progress (Fulcher of Chartes, 111, 11. 1 
(RHC Occ, 111, 447: ed. Hagenmeyer, 646-7; trans. Ryan. 
235); William of Tyre, x11, 13; xiv, 11 (CCCM, eu 
602; 643; trans. Babcock and Krey, 11, 20; 62); Hamilton 
1980: 66). It was to be another four years before enous 
archbishop was appointed, during which time the city 
remained directly subject to the patriarch of Jerusalem. 
The delay was heavily criticized by a later archbishop. the 
historian William (IL) of Tyre, who claimed that as a result 
of it, 


during that time, the churches were broken up and the ace 
church, although it ought to have received attention fir st of Ht 
because it had the responsibility of governing, was curtailed 0 
its own members. (ch. x11, 23 (CCCM, Lx, 615-16; trans. 
Babcock and Krey, 11, 36)) 
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At another point William also claimed: 


But during the time that the patriarch of Jerusalem had Tyre 
under his own care, it became so weakened and utterly reduced 
that of the churches within the circuit of the city itself only one 
was reserved for the future archbishop. (ch. xiv, 14 (CCCM, 
LXIII, 650; trans. Babcock and Krey, 11, 69)) 


William of Tyre’s perspective on these events was hardly 
unbiased (cf. Edbury and Rowe 1988: 11 6-23); however, 
the interference of the church of Jerusalem in the affairs of 
Tyre was to have important consequences for the siting of 
the new Latin cathedral. 

The new archbishop, William I (1128-35), was English 
and had formerly been prior of the Holy Sepulchre. In 
defiance of the patriarch’s wishes, he proceeded straight 
is Rome and received from Pope Honorius II not only 
his bishop's cope (pallium) but also confirmation of his 
jurisdiction over all the former suffragan sees of Tyre. 
However, this made little impression on the Latin patri- 
arch of Antioch, Bernard of Valence, who, despite a scold- 
es from the papal legate, Giles of Frascati, proceeded to 
appoint suffragans to those sees that lay in the county of 
Tripoli and continued until his death in 1135 to defend his 
oes. rights there (Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 132-3, 
- nee 137-40, no. 29; RRH, 30-1, no. 123; William 
a ae M1, 23 (CCCM, Lxit, 615-18: trans. Babcock 

6-7) Y, 11, 35-8); Rowe 1961; Hamilton 1980: 28-30, 
Pea of the archbishopric of Tyre was further 
Fulcher (¢ aera the episcopate of William’s successor, 
nae me >~46), a native of Aquitaine, who also jour- 
paltirn eae despite patriarchal opposition to receive his 
obtained i ween July 1137 and January 1140, Fulcher 
formally ea es Innocent II a series of rulings which 
ol Tyre ih erred the obedience of the archbishopric 
faith ae . suffragans, including those still subject 
Aid uphets = of Antioch, to the patriarch of Jerusalem 
politans ofth € prime position of Tyre among the metro- 
iG. “ Church of Jerusalem (Bresc-Bautier, 223-5, 
149, no nina Vorarbeiten, 111, 144-7, nos. 34-6; 
ae cee ; ses nos. 40-3; RRH, 42, no. 171; 44, 
<i: iene 45-6, nos. 184-7; William of Tyre, 
Keay Ba M, LXIIL, 642-9; trans. Babcock and 

Cee is Hamilton 1980: 70-1). None the less, 
af Antiach ieee were still disregarded by the patriarch 
the suffraga a reared to demand the obedience of 
reduced state oe Tripoli and Tartus. Even in a 
of Beirut ae ever, with only the four suffragan sees 
it, Tyre eee cre and (from 1140) Banyas subject to 
the patience it most important metropolitan see in 
126); John ; =o Jerusalem (Tractatus de locis (ed. Kedar, 

of Ibelin, Livre, §§226-7 (ed. Edbury, 591-3; 


RHC Lois, 1, 415~-16;); Burchard of Mount Sion (c.1283), 
i (ed. Laurent, 25; IHC, tv, 130-2): Hamilton 1980: 

It might be assumed that the church that William of 
Tyre says was reserved for the archbishop's use would 
have been the former Orthodox cathedral. However, that 
does not appear to have been the case: for, before the 
appointment of William I as Latin archbishop of Tyre, 
the former Orthodox cathedral of St Mary (no. 469) had 
already come into the possession of the canons of the Holy 
Sepulchre. They received a papal confirmation of it on 4 
September 1128 (Bresc-Bautier, 41, no. 6; RRH, 31. no. 
124) and a formal grant of it from Archbishop William 
I sometime between June and November 1129 (Bresc- 
Bautier, 145-6, no. 55; RRH, 31, no. 127; Mayer 1977: 
98-9). None the less, the archbishop appears to have 
been able to make some use of the church of St Mary. for 
at Christmas 1138 Ranieri, later to become patron saint 
of Pisa, heard the bishop of Sidon officiate and preach in 
it during Archbishop Fulcher’s absence in Rome (Vita 
S. Rainerii, xxv1 (ed. Grégoire, 123-4; AA SS, June, tv, 
351-2); Kedar 2003: 80, 86). In 1160-1 and again in 
1162-3, however, Archbishop Peter confirmed to the Holy 
Sepulchre ‘the church of St Mary, which was the principal 
seat of Tyre, saving the dignity of our mother church (salva 
nostre matricis ecclesie dignitate)’ (Bresc-Bautier, 147-8, 
no. 56; 258-9, no. 132; RRH, 97-8, no. 370). It would 
thus appear that by this time, deprived of the former 
cathedral church, the Latin archbishops of Tyre had been 
forced to establish their seat in another building located 
elsewhere in the city. Twelfth-century sources, however, 
say remarkably little about this new church. It was prob- 
ably dedicated from the start to the Holy Cross, under the 
protection of whose relic the Crusaders had attacked the 
city in 1124 (Fulcher of Chartres, 111, 36, 2 (RHC Occ, 1, 
467; trans. Ryan, 270)), although the earliest mention of 
its dedication dates from 1199 or a little before (Innocent 
Il, Reg., no. 247 (257) (ed. Hagender et al., 11, 471-3); cf. 
RRH, 203-4, no. 764). 

Four canons of the church of Tyre are mentioned as 
early as 1129 (Bresc-Bautier, 145~6, no. 55; RRH, 31. 
no. 127: cf. Bresc-Bautier, 100, no. 34: RRH, 43-4. no. 
174 (1138)), and an archdeacon, John the Pisan, in 1146 
(William of Tyre, xv1, 17 (CCCM. Lx111, 738); Delaborde. 
60-1, no. 26; RRH, 61, no. 240). The Latin cathedral, 
however, is first specifically referred to in 1167. when, on 
29 August, Patriarch Amalric officiated at the marriage of 
King Amalric to Princess Maria Comnena ‘in the church 
of Tyre’ (in ecclesia Tyrensi: William of Tyre, xx, 1 (CCCM, 
Lx1i1, 913; trans. Babcock and Krey, 11, 344-5): Chéhab 
1979: 474: Jidejian 1996: 263). Whether the building 
was damaged in the earthquake of 1170 we do not know. 
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However, on 2 May 1176, the church was the setting 
for the consecration of Odo, bishop-elect of Sidon, and 
Raymond, bishop-elect of Beirut, by Archbishop William 
I (William of Tyre, xx1, 10 (11) (CCCM, Lx111, 976; trans. 
Babcock and Krey, 11, 41 4)). Three canons of the cathedral 
chapter of Tyre appear as witnesses to a document issued 
by Archbishop Peter in 1160-1 (Bresc-Bautier, 147-8, 
no. 56), and another of 1162-3 lists the dean, the arch- 
deacon, the precentor, the treasurer and five other canons 
(Bresc-Bautier, 2 58-9, no. 1 32). An archdeacon, precen- 
tor, treasurer and two canons are also mentioned in April 
1190 (Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 343, no. 164; RRH, 184, 
no. 692), 

On 6 July 1180, William returned to his church in 
Tyre from the Council of Rome after almost two years’ 
absence, seven months of which (October 11 79~April 
1180) he had spent as a guest of Emperor Manuel I in 
Constantinople. William's Old French translator says that 
the emperor gave him ‘beautiful and expensive jewels’ 
(bauz joiaus et riches) and ‘large gifts’ (granz dons), though 
the Latin text itself is more laconic, saying only that the 
stay was ‘extremely useful to us and to our church’ (ch. 
XXH, 4 (CCCM, Lx11t, 1009-11; RHC Occ, 1, 1066-8; 
trans. Babcock and Krey, 11, 449-51): cf. Enlart 1925: 11, 
354). Around this time the archbishop was owing service 
of 150 sergeants John of Ibelin, Livre, §239 (ed. Edbury, 
615: RHC Lois, 11, 427)). 

According to a post-medieval tradition, the bones of 
the German emperor Frederick | Barbarossa were buried 
in the cathedral of Tyre, following his accidental drown- 
ing in Asia Minor on 10 June 1190 (for discussion, see 
Sepp 1879: 282-7: Prutz 1879; Scheffer-Boichorst 18 79; 
1905; Réhricht 1894: 58; Eickhoff 1977: 168). Although 
contemporary sources relate how the Crusaders brought 
the emperor's bones to Tyre, intending to take them on 
to Jerusalem for burial, and some say that they were also 
buried there, the only source to specify where in Tyre they 
were buried identifies the place as the church of St John the 
Baptist (see no. 462). 

The archbishop's house and, implicitly, the cathe- 
dral figure in some accounts of the murder of Conrad of 
Montferrat on 28 April 1192 (Chéhab 1975a: 368-77). 
According to ‘Imad al-Din. as he came out of the arch- 
bishop's house, the Marquis was set upon by two Assassins, 
one of whom then took refuge in a church near by (trans. 
Massé, 376: cf. Baha? al-Din. cxLv (trans, Richards, 200-1: 
PPTS, x11, 333): Chéhab 1975a: 3 73-5). Other accounts, 
however, indicate that Conrad was attacked outside the 
door of the archbishop’s residence, in a narrow street 
near the exchange (cange), as he was returning home one 
evening from the house of the bishop of Beauvais (Cont. de 
Guillaume de Tyr, Cxxxvui (ed. Morgan, 141); cf. Ernoul 


(de Mas Latrie, 289-90)). A church into which one of the 
assailants fled is also mentioned in some western versions 
of these events (Itin. Ric., V, 26 (RS, xxxviml.i, 339-40; 
trans. Nicholson, 305-7); Ambroise, lines 8,781-878 (ed. 
Paris, 427; ed. Ailes and Barber, 142~3: trans. 150-1)); 
but it is uncertain whether or not this was the cathedral. 

Although the city of Tyre remained in Christian hands 
after the battle of Hattin, most of the diocese lay under 
Muslim control until 1229. The consequent financial 
loss to the church during this period would have been 
exacerbated by the peculiar ecclesiastical status of the 
church of the Venetian colony, which controlled one third 
of the city (Hamilton 1980: 290-2; see also no. 467). 
Perhaps to alleviate this difficulty, in November 1197 
King Aimery granted to Joscius, archbishop of Tyre, the 
village of Livadi in Cyprus; five years later his nephew and 
successor, Archbishop Simon, sold it for the sum of 2,200 
bezants to the archbishop of Nicosia in order to purchase 
‘possessions closer to and more useful to the church of 
Tyre’ (Coureas and Schabel, 140-46, nos. 44, 46-7: de 
Mas Latrie, Histoire, 11, 606-7, 61 7; de Mas Latrie 1884: 
218-19; Hill 1948: 11, 60 n.1: Chéhab 1979: 479). On 
12 August 1203, Pope Innocent III also reminded the 
king of his obligation and that of his subjects to pay tithes 
and other dues in the archdiocese (Reg., vi, nos. 132-4 
(PL, ccxv, 148-9): de Mas Latrie, Histoire, 11, 32: Chéhab 
1979: 474-5): and in 1218, the archbishop was granted 
prebends in the churches of Antioch and Tripoli (Honorius 
Ill, Reg., ed. Pressutti, no. 1141; Hamilton 1980: 290-1). 

The cathedral itself is mentioned in 1197, when 
Margaret, the daughter of King Louis VII of France and 
widow of King Béla III of Hungary, died in Tyre and was 
buried in the choir (dedens le cuer de l'iglise de Sur: Cont. de 
Guillaume de Tyr, CLXXXII (ed. Morgan, 191-3); Ernoul. 
XXVI (ed. de Mas Latrie, 302)). It was also in the church 2 
the Holy Cross in Tyre (ecclesiam Sancte Crucis Tyrensem), in 
or alittle before 11 99, that the bishop of Sidon pronounced 
a sentence ofexcommunication against the entire Templar 
Order, because of their failure to repay a loan to the bishop 
of Tiberias (Innocent III, Reg., no. 247 (257) (ed. Hagender 
etal., 11, 471-3); cf. RRH, 203-4, no. 764). 

In the thirteenth century, the cathedral of Tyre came 
to be the traditional place for crowning the kings of 
Jerusalem while the holy city itself remained in Muslim 
hands (John of Ibelin, Livre, §219 (ed. Edbury, 569: RHC 
Lois. 11, 29); Hill 1948: 1, 59 n.2: al-Qalqashandi. in 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes 1923: 122). Although Henry of 
Champagne and Queen Isabella had been married in Tyre 
on 5 or 6 May 1192, the sources are not specific about 
the location (Chéhab 1975a: 385-9; Prawer 1975: IE 
92). On 3 October 1210, however, John of Brienne and 
Maria of Montferrat were crowned in the church of the 
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Holy Cross (en l’iglise de Sainte Crois: Eracles, xxx, 2 (RRH 
Oce, 11, 312); cf. Ernoul, xxxv (ed. de Mas Latrie, 409); 
Sanudo, 111, xi, 5 (ed. Bongars, 206); Enlart 1925: 11, 357; 
Runciman 1951: 111, 133; Chéhab 1975a: 431; 1979: 
475; Vogtherr 1994: 77); and in 1225, their daughter, 
Isabella II (Yolanda), was crowned queen in Tyre, presum- 
ably also in the cathedral (Eracles, xxx1, 20 (RRH Occ, 11, 
357-8); Philip of Novara, Chron., §20 (116) (ed. Melani, 
76; Raynaud, 22-3); Annales (ed. Rohricht and Raynaud, 
438); Enlart 1925: 1, 357; Runciman 1951: 11, 175: 
Chéhab 1975a: 440-2; 1979: 475; Prawer 1975:11, 173: 
Vogtherr 1994: 78). 

In 1217, James of Vitry, bishop of Acre, visited Tyre and 
was received there by the clergy and people (Lettres, 11, 
lines 293-304 (ed. Huygens, 9 1); Chéhab 1975a: 434-5). 
On 16 February 1232, Pope Gregory IX confirmed the 
rights of the archbishop of Tyre within his diocese, includ- 
ing those parts still to be retaken from the Muslims (Reg., 
no. 773 (ed. Auvray, 1, 486)). 

In describing the properties belonging to members of 
the Venetian colony in 1243, the Venetian bailo, Marsilio 
Zorzi, mentions the church of the Holy Cross, as well as the 
Square (trivium sancte Crucis archiepiscopatus Tyri), which 
anil lay west of it, and a cemetery, which appears to 
oe een to the south (ed. Berggétz, 146, 159; RRH, 291, 
ieee Chéhab 1979: 296-7, 478-9; cf. Mack 
aes vas fig. 2). The archbishop’s house may have 
tea eee sewhere, for a Genoese property inventory 
Sie ete Tyre in December 1249 places it next to the 
en € Genoese commune (Desimoni, ‘Quatre titres’, 

ys ey 3; RRH, 312, no. 11 84). 
suber mes 1257, Pope Alexander IV wrote to the 
bindies i and chapter of Tyre, informing them that a 
a ee of enforced penance would be remitted to 
Geis ns persons who visited the church of the Holy 
ey pe on the feast-days and on the seven days fol- 
the Bvaneci ree of the Holy Cross and the feast of St John 
onveear ; i whom the major altar of the church was 
Wes ten 4. no. 1940 (ed. Bourel de la Ronciére et 
Gilesana ie ae ly the agreement between Archbishop 
Provided for ¢ ‘see bailo, Andrea Delfino, in May 1255 
church (ne ies parish . priest and clergy of St Mark’s 
said in the che i - ales twice a year in the masses 
and on the ee ee e cee Cross on Maundy Thursday 
talienischer, nee Jo n the Evangelist (Favreau-Lilie, 

ees en’, 94-100, no. 7). 

Tyre by isha ae was crowned king of Jerusalem in 
(Eracles, se he of Lydda, on 24 September 1269 
$133 (369) (eq a ( HC Occ, 11, 457); Templar of Tyre, 

Ranch, ee oe 126;ed. Raynaud 191); Annales 

as Latsie Lani. aynaud, 454); Amadi ¢c.1550: 211; de 
1: 427; Rohricht 1898a: 948; Runciman 


1969: 580; Chéhab 1975a: 537: 1979: 475). In this 
period the church was also used as the burial place of the 
lords of Tyre. In 1270, Philip of Montfort was buried ‘in the 
mother church of Tyre, which is called Holy Cross’ (la mere 
yglise de Sur quy a nom Sainte Crus: Templar of Tyre, §138 
(374) (ed. Minervini, 136; ed. Raynaud, 198)). In 1283, 
his son, John of Montfort, was buried in his father’s tomb 
in the same church (la mére yglise de Sur dedens le moniment 
de son pére: Templar of Tyre, §184 (420) (ed. Minervini. 
162; ed. Raynaud, 215); cf. Chéhab 1975a: 541; 1979: 
477), as was John's stepbrother, Humphrey, a year later 
(Templar of Tyre, §187 (423) (ed. Minervini, 164; ed. 
Raynaud, 216); Chéhab 1979: 477). The last event to be 
recorded taking place in the church before the fall of Tyre 
in 1291 was the crowning there of Henry IJ of Cyprus. on 
15 August 1286 (Templar of Tyre, §201-3 (437-9) (ed. 
Minervini, 168-70; ed. Raynaud, 220); Sanudo, 111, xii, 
19 (ed. Bongars, 229); Runciman 1951: 111, 396; Chéhab 
1979: 475). 

Their lack of biblical associations meant that Tyre’s 
churches received little notice from Christian pilgrims in 
the later Middle Ages. It seems likely, however, that the 
cathedral was one of the two ‘most stupendous’ ruined 
churches that were seen by Fr Francesco Suriano (148 5b; 
163). The chevalier d’Arvieux, who visited Tyre in 1658, 
reports that by then the Turks had made what remained of 
the cathedral into an artillery fortification (17 35:1, 241; 
Enlart 1925: 7, 359). A drawing by Cornelis de Bruyn 
made in 1682 (pl. Lxx1) shows part of the west end and the 
south transept still standing; he was also able to ascend a 
stair to the roof (de Bruyn 1698: pl. 180; 1702: pl. 180; 
1725: 11, 341, pl. opp. p. 328; Enlart 1925: 11, 359, 361, 
fig. 478bis; Bikai and Bikai 1987: 70, 79, pl. 6a}. The 
panoramic view from the north-east made by Louis XIV's 
agent, Gravier d'Ortiéres, in 1685 (pl. LX1X), also includes 
a schematic representation of the cathedral. showing at 
least two rounded apses and a projecting north transept; 
there also appear to be two structures with single-pitched 
roofs built on top of it (pl. Lxxu; cfEnlart 1925: 11, 359, 
fig. 478). Like de Bruyn, Henry Maundrell, who visited 
the church on 20 March 1697. was able to climb an old 
staircase inside the east end, from the top of which he 
could survey the entire peninsula (169 7a: 423-4: 1697b: 
65-6). 

A more detailed description of the building is given by 

Richard Pococke in 1743: 
Within the walls there are great remains of a very large church, 
built of hewn stone, both within and without, in the Syrian taste, 
with three naves, each of them ending in a semi-circle; there are 
also very perfect remains of several buildings, to the north of it. 
which probably belonged to the archiepiscopal palace. (1743: 
11.i, 82, pl. 1x; cf. Enlart 1925: 1, 361) 
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LXx1 ‘Tyre, cathedral church of the Holy Cross (no. 454), view of the south transept from Cornelis de Bruyn, Reyzen eae 
vemaardste Declen van Klein Asia, de Eylanden Scio, Rhodus, Cyprus, Metelino, Stanchio, &c. Mitsgaders de voornaamste Stede? 
van Aigypten, Syrien en Palestina, Delft (1698), pl. 180 (Bodleian Library, U niversity of Oxford, 5 Delta 289). 





LXXxII_ Tyre: detail of the church of the Holy Cross (no. 454) 
and the castle. from the panoramic view by E. Gravier 
d'Ortiéres, Estat des places que les Princes Mahométans 
possédent sur les costes de la mer méditerranée (1685-7) 
(Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, Fonds géographiques, 
Ms. Ge DD.226, fol. 3 (no. 13) Res.). 


Two decades later, Fr Giovanni Mariti recorded: 


To the east of the city are to be seen the remains of a most beauli- 
ful church, the cathedral of Tyre... as 

It was of three naves and the whole building was in the Gothic 
style, having two large towers not on the facade but behind i 
two aisles, to which one ascended by two spiral staircases: an 
one still sees some portions of them. : 

The interior seems as though it did not correspond in all i 
parts with the same Gothic style, while various column capitals 
that I saw there were of the Corinthian order. ed 

Next to this, besides many different pieces of marble. I obsers ; ; 
various columns of superb red oriental granite about 18 — 
high, and among them two which stand out from a single see 
between which another high angular column occupies nae 
part of the triangle, the whole of this group being forme Piliak 
one single piece of the same granite; and it is so well worke 
it would be worthy of a better fate. 

I supposed that all the columns that supported th . 
church must have been of the same kind; but other arene 
grey granite led me rather to believe that the columns t aa 
adorned this temple were from various places, and many 0 


e aisles of this 
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must be buried, as appears from the raised ground level that there 
is there. (1769: 11, 256-7) 


In 1766, shortly after Mariti’s visit, the remains of the 
cathedral were incorporated into the town walls, forming 
a redoubt at the south-eastern angle (Guérin 1880: II, 
190). 

Later in the eighteenth century, Volney identified the 
building as a church of the Crusader period. 


Of it there remains only the part relating to the choir. Near by, 
among piles of stones, lie two fine triple-shafted columns of red 
granite of a kind unknown in Syria. [Ahmad al-]Jazzar [1775- 
1804], who despoiled all this region to decorate his mosque in 
Acre, wanted to remove them: but his engineers were unable 
even to budge them. (1787a: 11, 196: 1787c: 300; cf. 1787b: 
212-13; Jidejian 1996: 263-4) 


In the early nineteenth century, Léon de Laborde men- 
tioned a portal of the church surviving (1837: 50). In 
1837, however, a massive earthquake brought down 
the central part of the apse (Robinson 1841: 111, 399; cf. 
Kallner-Amiran 1951: 231; Amiran, Arieh and Turcotte 
1994: 273). David Roberts, who also mentions this event, 
describes the building as measuring 250 by 150 feet (76 
by 46 m), with the east end and some portions of the 
i a still standing (1842b: 11, 43). The staircase in 
this it peas was apparently still accessible about 
icy dag 1847: 11, 221-2; cf. Tristram 1865: 
cz S -M. Thomson, whose information was com- 
Za53 ae vie and 1857, gives the measurements 
age ie zi v2 leet (68 by 40 m) and estimates there to 
‘iene. a ome rising 80 feet (24 m) above ground level 
1850 : ; ~90). The Abbé de St.-Michon, who visited in 
pabieh cr. the size of the building as 73.5 by 36 m and 
HOR: peme crude plan of it (1853a:1, pl. v1; 1853b: 
ae nlart 1925: 1, 360, 362). A view from the 
shiny iar by Van de Velde in 1851-2 appears to 
hehe: . the south wall standing several metres in 
arena Va 34; cf. Bikai and Bikai 1987: 81, pl. 7a); 
ise he of this masonry seems likely to belong 
cathedral it aan town walls, rather than to the 
aie Self (cf. de Vogtié 1860: 372-3: trans. Conder 
itchener 1881]: 1, 73-4). 
Hot Maes Tyre in 1857 (1883: 505-6). He con- 
front of the - co of 1837 had destroyed the west 
the door AL edral, as well as the north wall containing 
collapsed Bane this the arches and vaults of the apses 
buil ding a the ruins were subsequently quarried for 
only the east € (cf. Bovet 1882: 389). When he saw it, 
South-east 5 end of the church was standing, forming the 
ngle of the town wall. 

It has the form 


: of a Latin cross, havi i - 
pls; it measur , having three naves with tran 


e eee : ; 
S extra muros 73.5 m in its longest dimension 


and 41 m over the transepts; these latter had a projection of 5m. 
Each nave, following the usage adopted in the medieval churches 
of the Holy Land, terminates in a rounded apse ... a staircase set 
within the thickness of the wall of the south transept allowed one 
still to reach the springing of the vaults. (1883: 505) 


The quarriers had removed the last remains of the marble 
paving from the building: however, according to a local 
tradition which Rey heard, the former archicpiscopal 
throne had been found in the choir of the church. 


It was, they said, of white marble, as were the remains of the 
marble baldachin beneath which it was placed. This baldachin 
was decorated with the figures of Christ and His Apostles. (188 3: 
506) 


In 1874, excavations were conducted by Dr J.N. Sepp 
as part of a project sponsored by the chancellor of the 
German Reich, Count Otto von Bismarck, with the aim 
of recovering and repatriating the bones of the emperor 
Frederick I Barbarossa (see Mayer 1975: 13-14) (pls. 
LXXIII-LXXV). The initiative failed in its primary purpose. 
though Sepp claimed to have found the foundations of 
the fourth-century basilica of Paulinus underlying the 
Crusader church and published a hypothetical plan of it. 
He argued that when the Crusaders rebuilt this church 
they changed its orientation, constructing their new 
choir on the site of the former eastern atrium described by 
Eusebius of Caesarea (1879: 241-56, fig.: Prutz 1879: 
cf. Scheffer-Boichorst 1879; 1905; Conder and Kitchener 
1881: 1, 74; Guérin 1880: 1, 190-2; Enlart 1925: 11. 
360; Bikai and Bikai 1987: pls. 6c, 7d). Sepp’s findings 
were subsequently reinterpreted by F.W. Deichmann, 
who argued that the Crusaders had found the Byzantine 
church partly intact (1935; Mayer 1977: 105-6). 
However, neither interpretation can be correct, since 
we know that the Crusader cathedral did not occupy 
the site of the earlier Byzantine metropolitan church of 
St Mary (no. 469) and more recent excavations have 
found no trace of any church underlying it. Sepp’s plan of 
the Crusader cathedral, however, remains an important 
source for interpreting what little now remains of the 
building (1879: 245; Bikai and Bikai 1987: pl. 6c; Pringle 
2001: fig. 6). 

Another plan and a photograph of the interior of the 
cathedral (pl. txxv1) were produced by Lt H.H. Kitchener. 
who visited Tyre for the Survey of Western Palestine in 
July or August 1877 (cf. Kitchener 1877: 174: 1878: 140. 
no. xv; Pringle 2001: fig. 6). The published description 


records: 

The cathedral occupies the south-east corner of the modern wall 
of Tyre. It is now in ruins; only the eastern portion, with the 
three apses, remain standing. Of these the northern one is almost 
perfect. Modern hovels have been built in the nave. and destroy 
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LXXH1 Tyre, cathedral church of the Holy Cross (no. 454), from the south-east (from J. N. Sepp, Meerfahrt nach Tyrus zur 
Ausgrabung der Kathedrale mit Barbarossa's Grab (Leipzig, 1879)). 





LXxIV_ Tyre. cathedral church of the Holy Cross (no. 454), LXXxV_ Tyre, cathedral church of the Holy Cross (no. 
fallen double column looking north (from J. N. Sepp, 454), interior view looking east (from J. N. ae mit 
Meerfahrt nach Tyrus zur Ausgrabung der Kathedrale mit Meerfahrt nach Tyrus zur Ausgrabung der Kathedra 


Barbarossa's Grab (Leipzig, 1879)), Barbarossa’s Grab (Leipzig, 1879)). 
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LXXVy 


the apne: 
ea oe of great size that the building would otherwise 
The insi ‘ : 
long by fee the church were 214 feet [65.3 m] 
36 feet [11 m), whil = wide. The central apse has a diameter of 
[5.8 mJ in deca e€ : € two smaller on each side of it are 19 feet 
have side chapels a ae ve ts project 15 feet [4.6 m], and 
ness of the wall fa them, with small apses made in the thick- 
transepts a PON Ries north and south. In the east corner of the 
are 5 feet [1.5 i ets led up to the roof. The walls of the nave 
9 feet [2.75 nahi oe and the retaining walls of the apses are 
with strong cement a he masonry is small, of soft stone, joined 
interior there ae , ang bearing some masons’ marks. In the 
measuring 27 abe oe monolithic columns of red granite 
Some ancient temple -4m] long. These were probably taken from 
iar to synagogue : and show the form of double columns pecu- 
have been of fin ‘i he rest of the interior decorations appear to 
of columns rine ie white marble. Some capitals and bases 
there ig anes - material are strewn about; amongst the ruins 
tt © apses are eae font of white marble. The windows of 
Zigzag decoration ri and are ornamented on the outside by a 
- An inscription, roughly cut, occurs on the 





Tyre, cathedral : 
hehe seni of the Holy Cross (no. 454), the interior looking east, as photographed by Lt H. H. Kitchener for 
y ol Western Palestine in 1877 (PEF, neg. no. 319). 


lower course of the north wall of the northern apse. (Conder and 
Kitchener 1881: 1, 72-3, pl; 1, 427-8, fig. p. 424) 


Lt Conder later noted a white marble ‘pillar base with the 
Greek cross, flanked by four globes, and having the A and 
Q below’, standing ‘in situ on the south side of the central 
apse’ (Conder and Kitchener 1881: 111, 428). 

The description by Victor Guérin, dating from the same 
period, adds some further details: 


The basilica had three naves and three contiguous apses, flanked 
by towers, in which one ascended by means of spiral staircases. 
The transepts projected at least 5 m from each side aisle and 
thus formed a cross. The southern transept is destroyed, but the 
remains of the north one are still visible; and one sees that it con- 
tains an absidiole, enclosed between two small square compart- 
ments, in one of which some remains of tombs have been found. 
The western facade is entirely demolished and some modern 
houses have been constructed there; it was by all appearance 
pierced by three doors, corresponding to each of the naves. In 
the centre of the north facade, another large door had been set. 
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Its threshold is still distinguishable and consists of a magnificent 
block of grey granite, measuring 5.20 m long by 95 cm wide. 
Vast cisterns adjoined this building. Its total length can be esti- 
mated at 75 m, and its greatest width to the arms of the cross at 
35 m. (Guérin 1880: 11, 192) 


Guérin was also under the misapprehension that the 
building had been constructed over the remains of the 
fourth-century cathedral described by Eusebius (1880: 11, 
190-3). 

Sepp's photograph from the south-east and another 
taken by Brogi from the same angle between 1875 and 
1880 (Lortet 1884: 121-2; Enlart 1925: pl. 149, fig. 472; 
Bikai and Bikai 1987: 80, pl. 6b; Nordiguian and Voisin 
1999: pl. p. 158; cf. Thomson 1883: 615) confirm the 
general correctness of the former's plan of the chevet. The 
description and the reconstructed plan by R. Jusserand 
that are published by Camille Enlart are based on the 
published sources, in particular Michon, Guérin, Sepp, 
and Conder and Kitchener; although Enlart visited Tyre, 
he does not appear to have made a close inspection of the 
building itself (1925: 11, 362-73, pl. 9, fig. 17). 

Further excavations were begun by Maurice Chéhab 
in 1963 (Chéhab 1965; 1968: 51; 1975b: 23). However, 
although he published a brief description and a plan of 
the cathedral in a guidebook (Chéhab 1970: 57-60), his 
intended volume on the archaeology of Crusader Tyre was 
sadly never completed before his death in 1994. 


Description 


The church is located on the southern edge of the post- 
medieval town in a position that would have been roughly 
at the centre of the walled medieval city and 5.5 m above 
sea level (Bikai and Bikai 1987: 74). Very little of it now 
survives above medieval ground level, though much of 
the foundation is intact, standing some 3.5 m above the 
excavated Roman street level. Excavation has revealed 
no evidence of an earlier church (pace Guérin 1880: 11, 
190; Thomson 1883: 615-16) or temple (pace Conder, 
in Conder and Kitchener 1881: 111, 42 7) on the site; the 
cathedral's easterly orientation also differs by some 45° 
from that of the underlying Roman streets, suggesting 
that the site was open and abandoned when construction 
began (see pl. Lxxvi1). This conclusion also accords with 
the medieval sources, which indicate that the church was 
associated with an open square, with a cemetery extend- 
ing south of it. 

The building's remains show that it consisted of a three- 
aisled basilica (figs. 12-13, pls. LxxVIN-Lxxx11). The 
nave of six bays opened into a crossing with slightly pro- 
jecting transepts, terminating on the east in a three-apsed 


chevet. Overall the building measured 69.6 m east-west 
by 41 m north-south over the transepts, or 31 m across 
the nave. 

Although little now remains of the cathedral above the 
original ground level, what does survive indicates that it 
was built in well-dressed ashlar, cut from the local marine 
sandstone (kurkar) and laid in courses varying in height 
from 18 to 35 cm. At least six different types of masonry 
mark are discernible on the west front (see fig. 12), where 
there is also a distinct horizontal building break one 
course below the level of the external paving (pls. Lxxx1v— 
Lxxxv1). In the south wall of the nave, rough vertical 
breaks in the masonry in the centre of the first, second and 
third bays from the west suggest that the nave bays were 
built in succession, from east to west (figs. 12-13, pls. 
LXXXVII-LXXXVII1). 

The building's foundations were sunk through some 3.5 
m of loose fill (which has now been removed archaeologi- 
cally) down to the relatively solid level of the Roman street 
(cf. Chéhab 1970: 58). They are built for the most part of 
smallish blocks of kurkar, which appear to be mostly derived 
from demolished earlier buildings. They are coursed and, 
although evidently trench-built, are roughly faced, the 
facing stones being usually lime-mortared while the wall 
core consists of stones laid pell-mell and covered with a 
weak earth mortar, sometimes containing a little lime. 
The foundations of some of the nave piers and pilasters 
are more solidly built with larger blocks, though some of 
the former have been extensively reconstructed in recent 
times. Those of the two nave piers fourth from the crossing. 
however, are more weakly constructed, representing to all 
appearances the loose mortared fill of foundation pits: the 
second pair has been entirely removed by excavation, and 
may well have been similar. Four of the large red granite 
columns seen by earlier writers have now been re-erected. 
without any apparent justification, on the first and third 
pairs of nave piers respectively. 

In addition to what may be gleaned from a study of what 
remains of the building’s foundations and lower courses. 
some additional information about its elevation may be 
derived from de Bruyn’s engraving of 1682 (pl. ak ) 
the photographs taken by Kitchener in 1877 (pl. LXx\ 1) 
and Brogi in 1875—80, and the plans made by Sepp and 
the Survey of Western Palestine (SWP) before most of the 
standing masonry was removed (see Pringle 2001: fig. 
6). s 
The east end comprised three apses: the central one. 9.65 
m wide (at foundation level), being flanked by two others. 
4.8 m wide, all three being preceded by barrel-vaults utd 

indicate 
3 m deep. The plans by Sepp and the SWP also in ‘ 
the central apse as having an additional rounded aie 
or absidiole at its centre, no trace of which now survives. 
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Masonry marks 
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In Kitchener’ 
inserted re aa aph, however, this appears to be an 
Masonry slightly some! a later mihrab, built in smaller 
rawing dna cas towards the south. De Bruyn’s 
(or Possibly sia at appears to be a two-light window 
the south side g . blind arcade) with rounded heads on 
Y the Cornice oe central apse, its base being defined 
apse Springs, Oe which the semi-dome of the southern 
a single bole: €rwise, each apse is recorded as having 
€d-arched window, the jambs and arch of 


~ Tyre, cath 
' edral 
church of the Holy Cross (no. 454): surviving plan and masonry marks. 


which were decorated externally with a crenellated fret 
of which the Abbé de St.-Michon provides an illustration 
(1853a: 1, pl. vi; Enlart 1925: 11, 368-9, fig. 479: cf. de 
Vogiié 1860: 372-3; Conder and Kitchnener 1881]: 1, 
73-4; Pringle 2001: fig. 19). 

At foundation level the transepts are some 10. 3m wide 
internally and project some 4 m (or 33 m overall inter- 
nally from north to south). De Bruyn's drawing shows 
them to have been roofed with barrel-vaults springing 
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from the same level as the nave vault. The point of their 
intersection with the nave vault at the crossing may 
therefore have been covered by a dome on pendentives, 
a lantern tower or simply a groin-vault (cf. Enlart 1925: 
11, 367). Sepp and the SWP show the north wall of the 
north transept to have contained a shallow rounded apse 





LXXVII 


Tyre, cathedral church of the Holy Cross (no. 454): 
threshold of north door, looking east, with the 
excavated and re-erected colonnade of the earlier 
Byzantine street to the left. 








LXxviny 





Tyre, cathedral church of the Holy Cross (no. 454): gen 


or exedra, flanked by two rectangular aumbries or sacris- 
ties and with a spiral staircase in the north-east corner. 
De Bruyn’s drawing and the SWP plan and description 
suggest that the same arrangement also existed in the 
south transept, where the apse in effect mirrored the south 
apse of the chevet in size and proportions. It also seems to 
have had a window at its centre. Above it three lancet 
windows pierced the gable above the level of the upper 
cornice. 

The centre of the south transept is now occupied at 
foundation level by a massive foundation some 3 m 
square. It is hard to see how this could have related to 
the medieval vaulting. Unless it simply supported some 
free-standing feature that has now disappeared, it might 
therefore perhaps relate to later works connected with the 
conversion of the ruins into an artillery bastion during 
the seventeenth or eighteenth century. The filling in of 
the foundation between the piers on the south side of the 
crossing, on the other hand, is more likely to have been 
connected with the extension of the choir into the cross- 
ing, undertaken during the Crusader period. Indeed, the 
SWP plan shows a wall in the corresponding position on 
the north side of the crossing. 


eral view from the east. 
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UXXIX 


The nave had six bays and its three aisles are aligned 
precisely with the apses of the chevet. The central nave was 
10.4 m wide, and the aisles 5.2 m. Of the nave arcade, apart 
from the bases of the western responds only the founda- 
tions survive, laid out with centres varying from 6.5 to 7m. 
To judge by the surviving pilasters on the west and south 
walls, the piers would mostly have been cruciform with an 
engaged column on each face, like those in the cathedrals of 
Lydda and Nazareth (see Vol. 1, nos. 137 and 169). The 
fact that the first, third, fifth and sixth pairs of foundations 
(counting from the crossing) are more robustly built than 
the second (which has completely gone) and the fourth 
could suggest that the vaults over the first four bays were 
paired, as at Jacob's Well (Vol.1, no. 1 08) and Sebaste (Vol. 
11, no, 225). Such an arrangement could perhaps have 
been original or the result ofa reconstruction, possibly after 
the earthquake of 1170 or that of 1202. However, as origi- 
nally planned (and most probably built), the nave seems 
more likely to have been barrel-vaulted like the transepts. 
Indeed, the positioning of the more solidly built pier foun- 
dations may simply represent the western terminations of 
successive building stages, implying that the first four nave 
bays were built two ata time, starting from the east, and the 


Tyre, cathedral church of the Holy Cross (no. 454): nave from the south-east. 


two western bays one at a time, as the breaks in build in the 
surviving south wall also suggest. 
The positions occupied by the large red Egyptian granite 
columns, more than 8 m long, that Sepp and others found 
lying in the nave is also a matter for speculation. The fact 
that attempts were made to remove them in the late eight- 
eenth century means that the positions in which three of 
them are shown on Sepp's plan are not necessarily those 
in which they had fallen. Three of them appear to come 
originally from the corners of a Roman temple pore 
quite possibly the temple of Hercules (Chéhab 1970: - 
Badawi 1999: 68), while another two are plain. Chéha 
considered that four columns of the larger adossed type 
would have been placed at the crossing of the Crusaders 
church (1970: 59), but his plan curiously places them is 
the nave in the locations where three of them have Hs 
been re-erected (1970: fig. p. 58). This arrange 
unlikely to be correct, not least because only three su : 
columns survive. It seems more probable that the ne 
would have been incorporated into the composite pier id 
the nave or crossing. If they did stand alone, agar 
perhaps have occupied the intermediate second and . tne 
positions between the more robustly founded piers © 
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LXx : 
X Tyre, cathedral church of the Holy Cross (no. 454): 
southern apse and aisle from the east. 


Nave a Zi 
ute but, as argued above, the case for the nave 
en at any time groin-vaulted or rib-vaulted is 


difficult to s : 
ustain (see al : ‘ . ; 
Enlart 1925. ae He so discussion of this point by 


Whet 
her or not the nave vaulting underwent altera- 


tions j 
iui twelfth or thirteenth century, that of 
of the image have remained the same. The bases 
are remarkabh is Survive on the west and south walls 
eli rela facets and Romanesque in character, 
ee ies ar with an engaged shaft on the leading 
on the extern uae with shallow rectangular buttresses 
engraving of iain (pls. Lxxx1x—xc1). De Bruyn’s 
Standing to its fall oe LXXI) shows one such pilaster still 
olthe south aisle dhe between the first and second bay 
int ereconstructi IS 1s misinterpreted as a corner pilaster 
5)sit Ae ion drawing published by Enlart 1925:1, 
om an impost a © ouievault over the first bay, springing 
the bay to f cornice which steps down in the centre of 

Tame the base of a lancet window. 


The particularly massive construction of the south- 
western arcade pier and the external buttressing of the 
south-west corner of the building suggests that there 
might have been a bell-tower over the south-western aisle 
bay; ifso, there would also possibly have been one over the 
north-west bay as well. 

The principal entrance to the cathedral was evidently 
from the west, where three doors gave into the central 
nave and aisles respectively. The central door was 3.5 m 
wide, opening to 4.01 m behind the jambs. It appears to 
have been elaborately decorated externally and enclosed 
within an arch of three or four orders (pl. xc1). The 
threshold and outer step are cut from antique columns of 
grey granite; on the inside there were two steps leading 
down to the pavement, the lower one projecting into the 
nave and having rounded edges (pl. Lxxxvt). Of the other 
west doors, that on the south is the better preserved (pls. 
XCIII-XCIV). This has a limestone threshold. It was 2.10 
m wide, opening to 2.34 m behind the jambs, and was 
of two orders externally. The grey granite threshold of 
another door survives in the north wall of the nave, in the 
third bay west of the crossing. The door would have been 
3.5 m wide overall, though possibly divided by a trumeau: 
it was enclosed by an arch of two orders set between but- 
tresses. Sepp’s plan indicates a similar doorway facing it 
in the south wall, in an area where the wall no longer 
exists. 


Decoration and Furnishing 


Rey learnt during his visit to Tyre between 1837 and 
1857 that the cathedral had been paved in marble. 
while the choir contained a white marble archiepiscopal 
throne set beneath a marble baldachin decorated with the 
figures of Christ and the Apostles (1883: 506). A broken 
white marble font is mentioned by the SWP (Conder and 
Kitchener 1881: 1, 73); this is shown in Sepp’s plan as a 
cruciform font for adult immersion, located in the first bay 
of the south aisle (1879: 245). The recent excavations 
have revealed a cistern-head. giving access apparently 
to a rock-cut cistern of an earlier period, located next to 
the south wall in the fourth bay west from the crossing. 
A number of fragments of Corinthianesque capitals were 
found in the excavations (pls. xcva-d) 

Sepp also published an inlaid floor tile (1879: 236: cf. 
Enlart 1925: 11, 371, fig. 480). a fragment from a marble 
altar table (1879: 267; cf. Enlart 1925: 11, 370, pl. 151. 
fig. 484; Pringle 2001: 184. fig. 25) (fig. 14), and Yanions 
pieces of capitals and friezes (1879: 222, 224, 227, 236, 
337: cf. Enlart 1925:11, 3 70-1, fig. 485). Two fragments, 
from an abacus and a capital respectively (fig. 15). are 
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or aes 


LEXXXI 





LXXXII 


Tyre. cathedral church of the Holy Cross (no. 454): 
the east end from the south transept. 


delicately carved with water-washed acanthus decoration 
in so-called ‘Temple workshop style’ which flourished in 
Jerusalem in the later twelfth century in the years before 
1187 and may be related to south Italian work of c.1170— 
80 onwards (Sepp 1879: 221; Pringle 2001: 84, fig. 26; 
cf. Folda 1995: 441-56; Jacoby Z 1982a; Ktihnel B 1994: 
42-6). A number of other pieces of sculpture recovered 








Tyre, cathedral church of the Holy Cross (no. 454): the east end from the south transept. 


from Tyre are less certainly associated with the cathedral 
itself (Enlart 1925: 11, 371-2, pl. 150, figs. 474-6). 


Associated Buildings 


On the north side of the nave there extended a paved 
courtyard, with cisterns beneath, enclosed by ranges y 
buildings on the north, east and west (fig. 10). The 
range continued the line of the north transept, ae 
the west range extended some 5 m in advance of the 
line of the west front. Although these structures ust 
interpreted by Pococke as having formed part of the # 
bishop’s palace (1743: 11.i, 82), it seems more likely t re 
they represented the cloister of the canons who serve 

the church. 


Movable Objects and Books 
: red 
Conder reports that Sepp’s excavations had uncove 


i cup 
in the cathedral ‘a set of sacerdotal robes, a oe ad 
or chalice, with rings and other treasures (Con 
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IXXXV 


Kitchener 1881: 111, 428): however. Sepp’s report makes 
no mention of these items. 

William of Tyre refers to the archives of the church of 
Tyre, which besides the various books that he had col- 
lected contained his own account of the third Lateran 
Council of 1179 (ch. xx1, 25 (26) (CCCM, Lx1II. 998; 
trans. Babcock and Krey, 11, 438). An early thirteenth- 
century pontifical of the church of Tyre survives in the 
Biblioteca Comunale degli Intronati in Siena (Mayer 1967: 
Dondi 2004: 202-5). 


Epigraphy 


Among the gravestones recovered from the cathedral is an 
undated one. reading simply Hoc est sepulcru(m) ... (Sepp 
1879: 261: Clermont-Ganneau 1884a: 459 n.7; Pringle 
2001: 185, fig. 27; 2004a: 140, no. 10, fig. 6). Others less 
certainly from the cathedral include the epitaph of Peter, 
son of Sergius of Capua, or Campania (Petr(us), filius S(er) 





Tyre, cathedral church of the Holy Cross (no. 454): inside face of west wall from the north-east. 


gii C(a)p(u)ani), who died in 1190 (Clermont-Ganneau 
1884a: 460, no. 2; Enlart 1925: 11, 370: Pringle 2001: 
185; 2004a: 137, no. 7, fig. 4), and one in French from 
the tomb of Bartholomew Chayn, knight of Tyre. wane 
died on 1 January 1266 (Prutz 1876: 336; Sepp 1879: 
264; Clermont-Ganneau 1884a: 459-60; Chéhab 1979: 
477-8; Pringle 2001: 185, fig. 28; 2004a: 139-40. no. 9. 
fig. 5). The inscription recorded by the SWP on the OMe 
course of the north wall of the north apse was in ser 
and was evidently a piece of reused spolia (Conder ape 
Kitchener 1881: I, 73; 11, 428). A number of at 
marks may be observed on the ashlars of the west fron 
fig. 12). ; 
ete: of the archbishops Fulcher of eae 
(c.1135-46), Frederick of Laroche (1164-74). oe oe 
of Broies (1202-15) and Bonacursus de Gloire S 2/ et 
(Chandon de Briailles 1940; Schlumberger. Chalan Hf 
and Blanchet 1943: 90-3, 255 (nos. 47-55). pls. pie : 
There is also one of the chapter (Schlumberger, Chalaneo 
and Blanchet 1943: 93, no. 56). 


LXXXv] 


UXxyy 
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Tyre, cathedr 
, al church 
of the Holy Cross (no. 454): foundations and surviving courses of the west wall, seen from the 


inside. 





Tyre, 
cathedral church of the Holy Cross (no. 454): 


Insid 


Construction j 
nint : 
crossing, he middle 


e of ‘ 
south wall, showing vertical break in 


of the fifth bay west of the 


Discussion 


Most writers on Tyre, including Maundrell (1697a: 423), 
Mariti (1769: 1, 256), Thomson (1876: 189; 1883: 613- 
16), Sepp (1879: 241-56), Guérin (1880: 11, 190), the SWP 
(Conder and Kitchener 188 1:1, 73), Deichmann (1935) and 
Folda (1995: 85-6, 110), have assumed that the Crusader 
cathedral of Tyre was built on the same site as the fourth- 
century cathedral described by Eusebius. Enlart goes so far 
as to argue that the Crusader building incorporated parts 
of the earlier one, having been rebuilt on the same foun- 
dations from the 1120s onwards (192 5:11, 354, 364-6). 


Such theories are supported neither by the archaeological 
xcavation. which has revealed no 


evidence derived from e 
nor by 


earlier church underlying the Crusader structure, 
the historical sources, which indicate that following the fall 
of Tyre to the Crusaders the Orthodox cathedral of St Mary 
(no. 469) was granted to the Holy Sepulchre. 

The Latin cathedral of the Holy Cross appears to have 
been built on a site that had been unoccupied since 
Byzantine times. It is difficult to detect much differentiation 
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LXXXVIHT ‘Tyre, cathedral church of the Holy Cross (no. 454): south wall from the outside, showing vertical breaks in 
construction in the middle of the fifth and sixth bays west of the crossing. 





LXXxix Tyre, cathedral church of the Holy Cross (no. 454): 
base of western respond of the north nave arcade, 


between phases of construction in what little remains. 
except for the observations already made. First. the three 
western bays of the nave appear to have been built, as one 
might expect, in sequence from east to west. Secondly. the 
foundation between the two piers defining the south side of 
the crossing abuts them both and most likely represents a 
later extension of the choir into the crossing. Thirdly. there 
is a marked difference in the construction of some of the 
foundations to the nave piers; however, this seems a 
likely to have been due to the method by which the nave 
arcade was originally built, working in sequence from east 
to west, than to denote an alternation of pier types OT the 
pairing of some of the bays of vaulting. i 
Otherwise the design of the structure appears to be re 2 
tively uniform and essentially mid to late twelfth eu 
in date (cf. de Vogtié 1860: 373). The nave pas e 
very similar to those of the cathedrals of Caesarea (\ : -* 
no. 68), Beirut (no. 42) and Nazareth (Vol. 11, n0- J ae 
and the churches of Gaza (Vol. 1, mo. 92) and Ramla ( a 
Ul, no. 188). In general planning the church . ae 
closely comparable to the cathedral of Nazareth (Vol. 
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xci_ Tyre, cathedral church of the Holy Cross (no. 454): detail 


of pilaster on the south wall. 





XC Tyr 
e, cathedral church of the Holy Cross (no. 454): 


pilasters flanki 
in A : 
south aisle, g the fifth bay on the south wall of the 


no. 169), . 
identical Hae at 68 by 30 m overall is also almost 
Nazareth the miners is made for the fact that at 
are indeed relati ie do not project. Projecting transepts 
they may perh vely unusual in Crusader churches; but 
fact that the ee be explained in the case of Tyre by. the 
relatively Lig : ch was dedicated to the Holy Cross. The 
8¢ size of the building underlines the iinpoe: 


tant positi 
tion that th 
ae e ch : 
Patriarchate Seana urch of Tyre occupied within the 





urch of the Holy Cross (no. 454): 


xciul ‘Tyre, cathedral ch 
seen from outside. 


Visited 3-5 5 central west door 

5.98, 15.9.99 
Alexander IV, Reg., no. 1940 (ed. Bourel de la Ronciere et al. 
11, 600) (1257): Ambroise, lines 8,781-878 (ed. Paris. 427: ed. 
Ailes and Barber. 142-3; trans. 1 5-1) (1192); Annales de Terre 
Sainte (ed. Rohricht and Raynaud, 454) (1269); Baha’ al-Din 


Paris: Bj 

* Bibliotha 

D. que Nati : 

226, fol. 13 (1685). onal, Fonds géographiques, Atlas Cr. (trans. Richards, 200-1: PPTS. x11. 333) (1192): Bresc-Baulier 
(ed.), 145-6, no. 55 (1129); 147-8, no. 56 (1160-1); 258-9, 


Sources 
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Tyre, cathedral church of the Holy Cross (no. 454): 
southern door in west front, looking north from the 
inside. 


XCITI 











14 Tyre. cathedral church of the Holy Cross (no. 454): 
fragment of altar table (from Sepp 1879). 





xclv_ Tyre, cathedral church of the Holy Cross (no. 454): 


southern door in west front, looking north. 


a Seer, 
NNT 


U 





15 Tyre. cathedral church of the Holy Cross (no. 454): abacus and capital (from Sepp 1879). 


no. 132 (1162-3): Burchard of Mount Sion (1283), 11, 5 (ed. 
Laurent, 25; IHC. 1v, 130-2: PPTS, XII, 12); Cont. de Guillaume 
de Tyr, CXXxvIt (1192), cLxxxim (1197) (ed. Morgan, 141, 
191-3); Coureas and Schabel, 140-4, nos. 44, 46-7 (1197, 
1222); Desimoni (ed.), 222-4, no. 3 (1249); Eracles, xxx, 2 
(1210), xxxiv, 12 (1269) (RHC Occ, 11, 311, 457); Ernoul 


(de Mas Latrie, 289-90) (1192); Favreau-Lilie, eae 
Kirchen’, 94-100, no. 7 (1255, 1279); Fulcher of Chan a 
34-35 (RHC Oce, 111, 466-7; ed. Hagenmeyer, 739-49: see 
Ryan, 266~—70) (1128): Gregory IX, Reg. (ed. Auvray.1. ween 
773) (1232); Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 341-3, no. oe ae 
Honorius II, Reg. (ed. Pressutti, no. 1141) (1218); ‘Imac 
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XCVa-d 7 
yre, cathed 
ral church of the Holy Cross (no. 454): capitals found in the excavations. 


(trans, M; - 
(ed. aietic -) (1192): Innocent II, Reg., no. 247 (257) 
132-4 (PL, coyy ey 1, 471-3, no, 247 (257)) (1199); v1, nos. 
339-40: trans, Ni 48-9) (1203); Itin. Ric. v, 26 (RS, xxxvitt.J, 
§§219, 226-7 baer 305-7) (1192); John of Ibelin, Livre. 
M. 29, 415-16 oe Edbury, 569, 591-2, 615; RHC Lois, 
1, 6067 (1197) ); de Mas Latrie, Histoire, 11, 32 (1203); 
(116) (eg, Misa » 617 (1221); Philip of Novara, Chron., §20 
127 (1129). a7 76; ed. Raynaud, 22-3) (1225); RRH, 31, no 
‘37-8, no. 370 (1160-1); 203-4, no. 764 (1199); 


204, no. 864 (1199): 289-97, no. 1114 (1243, 312, no. 
1184 (1249); Tafel and Thomas, 11, 365, 377. no. 299 (12434 
Templar of Tyre, §§133 (369). 138 (374), 184(420), 1871423). 
201-3 (437-9) (ed. Minervini, 126. 136, 162, 164. 168-70; ed. 
Raynaud, 191, 198, 215, 216, 219-20) (1269, 1270, 1283-4. 
1286); Tractatus de locis (1168/87) (ed. Kedar. 126): William 
of Tyre, x11, 23 (CCCM, Ext, 615-18: trans. Babcock and 
Krey, 11, 35-8) (1128); xx, 1 (CCCM, Lxut, 910. 913; trans. 1, 
344-5) (1167): XxI, 10 (11) (CCCM, Exit, 976; trans.. JT, 414) 
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(1176): xxi, 25 (26) (CCCM, Lxit, 998; trans., 11, 438) (1179): 
Zorzi, ed. Berggdtz, 146, 159 (1243). 


Ahmayz, Sader and Chamseddine 1998: 38; d'Arvieux 1735: 
. 241: Badawi 1999: 68-9, pls.; Benvenisti 1970: 345; Bikai 
and Bikai 1987: 70, pls. 6-7; Boase 1967: 93; 1971: 120, 150; 
1977: 106-7, fig. 4: Boulanger 1966: 245: Bovet 1882: 389; 
de Bruyn 1698: pl. 180; 1702: pl. 180; 1725: 11, 341, pl. opp. 
p. 328: Buckingham 1822: 1, 74; du Cange C 1869: 749-54: 
Chandon de Briailles 1940; 1950b: 293 (no. 12), pl. x1v.2; 
Chéhab 1962: 16: 1965; 1968: 51; 1970: 24, 30, 57-9, pl. 
xvit; 1975a: 368-70, 431, 440-2, 537, 541: 1979: 296-7, 
474-9; 1975b: 23; Clermont-Ganneau 1884a: 459-60, fig.; 
Conder 1881: 183-4; Conder and Kitchener 1881: 1, 72-4, 
pls. opp. pp. 72 & 74; 11, 427-8, fig. p.424; Deichmann 
1935; Dondi 2004: 202-5; Edbury and Rowe 1988: 3, 20, 23. 
116-23; Eickhoff 1977: 168; Enlart 1925: 11, 352-73, pls. 9, 
149-51; d’Estourmel 1844: 1, 328: Folda 1995: 85-6, 110, 
515-16, pl. 5.3b; 2005: 29, 71, 646; Geikie 1887: 11, 498-9: 
Guérin 1880: 11, 190-2; Guide Bleu 1932: 426; 1975: 233-4: 
Hamilton 1980: 88, 94; Hardwicke 1969: 536; Heyck 1900: 
lig. 98; Hiestand 1985: 5 3-6; Jidejian 1969: 139-41: 1996: 20, 
25, 144, 263-9; Jowett 1825: fig. opp. p. 131; Kitchener 1877: 
174; 1878: 140; Kootwyk 1619: 121: Ktihnel B 1994: 24, 26: 
de Laborde 1837: 50; Larwood, Raschka and Salamé-Sarkis 
1996; Lortet 1884: 121-2, fig.; Mack 2007: 154, 162, figs. 1-2: 
Mariti 1769: 11, 255-7; de Mas Latrie 1884: 218-19: Maundrell 
1697a: 423-4; 1697b: 65-6; Mayer 1967; 1975: 13-14: 
1977: 98-111; 1988: 76-7; Nordiguian and Voisin 1999: 
155-9: Osborn 1859: 191, fig.; Philippe 1669: 70: Pirie-Gordon 
1919: 52; Pococke 1743: 11.i, 82, pl. x1; Poloner 1422a: 265: 
1422b: 31: Porter 1867: 274; Pringle 1999: 310: 2001: 2004: 
137-40, figs. 5-6; Prutz 1876: 336: 1879: al-Qalgashandi 
¢.1400 (Gaudefroy-Demombynes 1923: 122): le Quien 1750: 
1, 1309-10; Robinson 1841: 11, 399; Renan 1864: 537, pl. 
LX1x.d: Rey 1883: 505—6:; Roberts 184.2b: 11, 38-43, pls. 38-9; 
Réhricht 1887b: 319: Rowe 1961; Saidah 1969: 126: de St.- 
Michon 185 3a:1, 294, pl. viz 185 3b: 343-4: Scheffer-Boichorst 
1879: 1905: Sepp 1879: 221 (fig.), 421-87; Seyrig 1936: Smail 
1973: 134: Suriano 1485b: 163-4; Thomson 1876: 189-90; 
188 3: 615-16, fig. p. 615: Tristram 1865: 49-50: Van de Velde 
1857, pl. 34: de Vogiié, 1860: 372-3: de Volney 1787a: 11, 
196; 1787b: 212-13: 1787c: 300; Wilson C 1880: 11. fig. p. 56; 
Wilson J 1847: 11, 221-2, 


No.455 Castle Chapel (?)168.297 


History 


The castle of Tyre stood at the north end of the land wall, 
between the Sidon Gate and the sea, its walls forming the 
city walls on the north and east (fig. 9). It had been built, or 
rebuilt, by John of Brienne around 1212: andin 1 283 was 
described by Burchard of Mount Sion as built on a rock in 
the midst of the sea (see introduction above). It has yet to 
be investigated archaeologically. 


The castle's chapel, however, is mentioned as the 
place in which Philip of Montfort was murdered on 17 
August 1270 by an Assassin agent sent by Sultan Baybars 
(Chéhab 1975a: 538-41). This man was one of two 
sent by Baybars to murder both the lord of Tyre and his 
nephew, Julian of Sidon. Pretending to be Muslim knights, 
they presented themselves in Tyre and requested baptism. 
Philip received them both into his service as turcopoles, 
standing as godfather to one, while Julian acted likewise 
for the other. The day chosen for the assassinations was 
a Sunday. The Templar of Tyre gives a detailed account of 
what happened: 


And when the Sunday came, the Assassin came right early to 
court and went towards the lord's chapel, and found Sir Philip 
of Montfort in the outer part of his chapel (a1 avant de sa chapele) 
standing and talking to one of his burgesses. And this Assassin 
came towards him and greeted him, at which the lord told him 
that he was a good Christian and did well to come to mass; and 
he gave him deniers for the offering, for another mass had started 
for the young lord, his son, Sir John of Montfort, and at that time 
it was the offertory. And the Assassin took the denier and went to 
offer it; and at that moment he saw that there were in the chapel 
only the young lord and a knight, who was called William of 
Pinquegny, and it seemed to him that he could do his evil deed. 
And on coming out he approached the great lord Sir Philip of 
Montfort and struck him with a knife through the breast: and 
because at that moment the lord was fingering one of his rings on 
one finger with his other hand, the blow also incapacitated the 
hand that was holding his breast [si ly persa au ferir la main quy 
tenoit son pis]. And [the Assassin] left the knife there and put his 
hand to his sword and entered the chapel to kill the other lord. 
But when he struck the great lord, the blow had made so much 
noise that the young lord, who was in the chapel reading his 
book, turned his chair to see what it was and immediately saw the 
Assassin coming with the drawn sword in his hand. He therefore 
bolted into the altar, which had a panel painted with saints on its 
front, and went inside it; and at the young lord's escape into the 
altar, the Assassin lunged his sword at the altar panel in order to 
strike him, and it stuck so fast that he could not pull it out. Then 
Sir William de Pinquegny came and grabbed the Assassin from 
behind as firmly as he could and told the lord to come out. and 
the lord came out and took him by the hair with one hand and 
with the other tried to take away his sword, but lost two fingers 
from his hand. And in the middle of this the great lord of Montfort 
came out from the lobby of his chapel and proceeding gently on 
his feet went and sat on a stone bench in front of the entrance to 
his chamber; and the person who had been talking to him got UP 
and shouted the alarm to the sergeants who immediately aid 
upstairs and went towards the great lord who said to them: x 
and help my son in the chapel. The Saracen is killing him.” An 

all ran into the chapel and instantly killed the Assassin and sav 
the young lord of Tyre, who came to his father: and the ane 
opened his eyes and seeing him safe and sound he raised his we 
hands to heaven, thanking God without speaking any more: > 
his spirit departed from him and he was dead. (Templar of Tyre. 
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§138 (374) (ed. Minervini, 134-6; ed. Raynaud. 196-8): cf. 
Chéhab 1975a: 539-40) 


A shorter version of these events is also given by Amadi 
(c.1550: 211-12; Chéhab 1975a: 541 n.1), and no more 
than a brief note in the Annales (ed. R6hricht and Raynaud, 
454). 


Discussion 


Although nothing is known of the castle chapel in Tyre 
from archaeological evidence, the Templar of Tyre’s 
account of the assassination of Philip of Montfort con- 
tains some important information about it. It was evi- 
dently located upstairs, probably at first-floor level, and 
lay next to the lord’s chamber but independent from 
it. It had an outer lobby or porch, from which the nave 
Was not immediately visible, suggesting that the access 
through the lobby into the nave was indirect, involving 
perhaps a right-angled turn at some point. The altar 
table was of wood and had pictures of saints painted ona 
limber frontal. Whether there was a separate sacristy is 
not mentioned; but neither for that matter is the priest, 
who would perhaps have been standing at the credence 
table beside the altar when the Assassin burst in during 
a offertory but is mysteriously absent from the narra- 
Such a chapel, serving a partly private yet partly public 
oe within the lord’s own private residential suite, 

y be compared with any number of royal or baronial 
castle chapels in the West in this period. 


fu 


Sources 


A 7 : 
nnales de Terre sainte (ed. Réhricht and Raynaud, 454) (1270); 


Tem le 
196-8120 §138 (374) (ed. Minervini, 134—6; ed. Raynaud, 


Amadi . 
; ee: 211-12; Chéhab 1975a: 539-41; Enlart 1925: 
"99: Pringle 2004e: 26-7. 


No. 
Fr ae Church and House of the 
anciscans (?)168.297 

History 

The FE . 

Tyre ae appear to have established a house in 

alluded c middle of the thirteenth century. It is first 

Alexander 1. a letter of 1 March 1255, which Pope 

in Tyre’ (minj addressed to the ‘minister of the Friars Minor 

of Tripo}j “ustro fratrum Minorum Tyrensi), the chancellor 
and the magister scolarum of Antioch (Alexander 


IV, Reg., ed. Bourel de la Ronciére et al.. 1. 85. no, 316; 
RRH Ad, 75, no. 1224a; cf. Golubovich 1898: 215: 1906: 
1, 234; Roncaglia 1954: 55). The following year, on 1] 
July, the same pope granted a hundred days’ indulgence 
to anyone who visited the Franciscan churches in Tyre 
or Acre on the feast-days of St Francis, St Antony or St 
Clare and during their respective octaves (Golubovich, 
Biblioteca, 1, 234, no. 64: id., Serie cronologica, 215, n.1: 
Roncaglia 1954: 55-6). 


Sources 


Alexander IV, Reg., ed. Bourel de la Ronciére et al., 1, 85, no. 316 
(1255); Golubovich, Biblioteca, 1, 234, no. 64 (1255-6); cf. 417: 
id., Serie cronologica, 215, n.1 (1256); RRH Ad, 75, no. 1224a 
(1255). 

Chéhab 1979: 525; Golubovich 1898: 215: 1906: 1, 234, 354, 
417; Governanti 1958: 34; Roncaglia 1954: 34, 55-6. 


No. 457 Genoese ‘Abbey of Tyre’ (?)168.297 


History 


On 25 May 1133 Pope Innocent II entrusted Siro, arch- 
bishop of Genoa, with the improvement of the ‘abbey of 
Tyre’, saving the rights of the church of Rome (Abbatiam 
... de Tyro ad meliorationem, salva sanctae Romanae Ecclesiae 
proprietate... committimus: Ughelli, 1v, 859; RRH, E84. no. 
692 n.1). This grant was subsequently confirmed to Siro’s 
successors by Alexander [I (1161), Clement III. Celestine 
III, Innocent III and Honorius HI (1217) (Ughelli, 1V, 868, 
884; cf. Chéhab 1979: 504). It is not known to which 
abbey in Tyre these papal grants relate, or even if Tyre was 
indeed its location. The relationship. if any. between this 
abbey and the Genoese church of St Laurence (no. 464) 


is also obscure. 


Sources 


Ughelli, 1v, 859 (1133); 868 (1161): 884 (1217): RRH, 184, 
no. 692 n.1. 


Chéhab 1979: 504. 


No. 458 Church of St Andrew of Jehoshaphat 
(?)168.297 


History 


Within two years of the capture of Tyre in 1128, Baldwin 
II granted to the abbey of St Mary in the Valley of 
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Jehoshaphat two villages in the city’s territory: Bafliya 
(Bestella) and Sardanas (unlocated) (Kohler, Chartes, 21, 
no. 18; RRH Ad, 10-11, no. 137a). In 1130 he confirmed 
the abbey’s possession of these and of some houses and a 
garden inside the walls (Delaborde. 45-7, no. 18: RRH, 
33~4, no. 134). By March 1154, when Pope Anastasius 
IV also confirmed the abbey’s possessions. in addition 
to the houses, garden and orchard within the city there 
is also mention of a church (Delaborde, 63-7, no. 28 
(1154); Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 205-8, no. 70; RRH, 
73. no. 290). The same list of properties, including a 
church, is also included in confirmations issued by Pope 
Hadrian IV in March 1155 (Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 
209-12, no. 72) and Pope Alexander IV in January 1255 
(Reg. (ed. Bourel de la Ronciére et al., 33-6, no. 129): 
RRH, 323, no. 1224). 

In 1157/8, the abbey leased some land that it possessed 
next to the aqueduct near Tyre to three Syrian Christians, 
for the purpose of planting a vineyard (Kohler, 33—4, 
no. 30; RRH Ad, 20, 329a); but in 1212, the ‘houses 
and gardens and all the land that the aforesaid church 
possessed near the Sidon gate in Tyre’ was surrendered 
to King John of Brienne in exchange for an annual rent 
from the fishery, since the king needed the land in order 
to extend his castle (Delaborde, 95-6, no. 46; RRH, 229, 
no. 857). None the less, an agreement concerning tithes 
made between Abbot Peter and Giles, archbishop of Tyre, 
in March 1260, lists the abbey’s properties as including 
the villages of Beffale and Saddana, a garden in the dunes 
of Tyre and certain unspecified possessions within the 
city walls. In addition, the archbishop gave the abbey the 
‘square (platea) of the church of St Andrew of Jehoshaphat 
in Tyre’. The abbey was to make an annual payment of 
70 Saracen bezants to the archbishop in respect of tithes 
and rent, but in the event of the two villages falling into 
Muslim hands, only the rent of 4 bezants for the square 
was payable (Kohler, Chartes, 78-80, no. 78: RRH Ad, 
82, no. 1290a); what remained of the gardens was pre- 
sumably regarded as either valueless or not subject to 
tithes. 

The abbey’s church is also mentioned in 1264 in a 
treaty concluded between the city of Genoa and Philip 
of Montfort, lord of Tyre. in which part of the bound- 
ary of the Genoese quarter in Tyre is defined by the 
‘alley (ruella) which goes towards St Andrew of Josaphat’ 
(Desimoni., ‘Quatre titres’, 225-30, no. 4; RRH, 348, no. 
1331). Although it is difficult to relate this description 
to known urban features, the context appears to suggest 
that the church of St Andrew lay south or south-east of 
the harbour and east of the Genoese quarter (cf. Mack 
2007: fig. 3). 


Sources 


Alexander IV, Reg., ed. Bourel de la Ronciére et al. 33-6, 
no. 129 (1255); Delaborde, 63-7, no. 28 (1154); 100-5, no. 
49 (1255); Desimoni, ‘Quatre titres’, 225-30, no. 4 (1264); 
Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 205-8, no. 70 (1154); 209-12, no. 
72 (1155); Kohler, Chartes, 78-80, no. 78 (1260): RRH., 73. no. 
290 (1154); 323, no. 1224 (1255); 348, no. 1331 (1264): RRH 
Ad, 82, no. 1290a (1260). 


Chéhab 1979: 515-23; Enlart 1925: 11, 355; Mack 2007: fig. 3; 
RGhricht 1887b: 319. 


No. 459 Church of St Cosmas and St Damian 
(?)168.297 


History 


The survey of Venetian property in Tyre drawn up by 
Marsilio Zorzi in 1243 includes two references to a piece 
of Venetian arable land which bordered on to land belong- 
ing to the church of Saints Cosmas and Damian (ecclesiam 
sancti Cosme Damiani). 


Sources 


RRH, 294-5, no. 1114 (1243); Tafel and Thomas. 11, 377. n0. 
299 (1243): Zorai, ed. Berggtz, 158, 161 (1243). 


Chéhab 1970: 31; 1979: 479-80; Enlart 1925: 11, 355: Rohricht 
1887b: 319. 


No. 460 Church of St Esquerrant 
(?)168.297 


History 


A vault located near to a place, or possibly a religious 
house, called St Esquerrant (prope locum, qui appellatur 
Sancti Esquerrant) is mentioned in the delineation of the 
boundary of the Genoese quarter, as set out in the treaty 
made between the Genoese and Philip of Montfort in Marc h 
1264. The vault spanned the street of the Quarantine (rm 
de Carentena), which lay south of the Genoese quarter. Ifwe 
assume that the church did not lie in the quarter. it would 
therefore have been somewhere to the south of it. 


Sources 


: no. 
Desimoni, ‘Quatre titres’, 225-30, no. 4 (1264): RRH, 348 
1331 (1264). 


Mack 2007: fig. 3. 
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No.461 ChurchofStJames (?)168.297 


History 


The rights of the bishopric of Torcello in Tyre, albeit 
unspecified, were excluded from the grant of the Venetian 
third of the city made to the church of St Mark in Venice 
by the doge, Sebastiano Ziani, in June 1175 (Tafel and 
Thomas, I, 168, no. 63; RRH, 140, no. 526). These rights 
evidently included a church, for in August 1225 the 
bishop of Torcello declared that he had received financial 
compensation from Venice for the marble columns that 
had been removed from St James’s church in Tyre for 
reasons of state (Cessi, 1, 89, no. 146: Favreau-Lilie 198 7! 
45 n.63). 

Further details of this building are given in the survey of 


ee properties in Tyre, drawn up in 1243 by Marsilio 
Lorzi: 


Also in our quarter we have a church, which is called St James 
tsi lacobus), which is under the jurisdiction of the bishop of 
: — o its appurtenances. Below the church towards 
ena . as four shops. Towards the south, next to the 
ae a as two shops. Also towards the south it has a vault, 

which was a chamber, where the priest of the said church 
used to stay. (Zorzi, ed, Berggotz, 144) 


Later j ‘ 
ae . the survey there is also mention of a public street 
ran on an east-west alignment in front of the 


churches of St James ; 
and St Nicol : ; 
Berggbtz, 145), olas (no. 474) (Zorzi, ed. 


Sources 


Cessi, 1, 

01 ke sn 146 (1225); RRH, 140, no. 526 (1175); 290, 
It, 363, eee. and Thomas, 1, 168, no. 63 (1175); 
(1243), * No. 299 (1243); Zorzi, ed. Berggbtz, 144, 145 
Chéhab 1970; 
Favreay 
1883-5 


Gee 31; 1979: 293, 482-3; Enlart 1925: 11, 355; 
ae 987: 45; Mack 2007: 152, 154, 163, fig. 2; Rey 
6: Rohricht 1887b: 319, 


No. 46 
St Joh 2 Church and House of the Hospital of 
nthe Baptist (?)168.297 


History 


The Hi < 
yre bie a appear to have established a house in 
(or commander Os. In 1146 and in 1149/50, the master 
recorded aa ot the Hospital in Tyre, Gilbert of Tyre, is 
Hosp... 132.n asing various pieces of land there (Cart. des 
61. ng ree 146); 145-6, no. 184 (1149-50): 
He may possih 2: 64, no. 254; Chéhab 1979: 525-6). 
Sibly be identified as Gilbert of Assailly, who 


later became master of the order (Riley-Smith 1967: 61). 
Further purchases of gardens and vineyards in Tyre were 
confirmed by Amalric I on 18 April 1174 (Cart. des Hosp. 
1, 317-18, no. 463; RRH, 136, no. 514: Chéhab 1979: 
527-8). Baldwin IV allowed the Hospitallers to operate 
their mills free from seigneurial constraint in 1182: and 
later, in November 1199, King Aimery also gave them the 
right to have two beasts of burden to carry the inhabitants’ 
corn to their mill in Tyre (Cart. des Hosp., 1, 423, no. 622: 
683, no. 1097; Delaville le Roulx, ‘Inventaire’, 68. no. 
150; 73, no. 186; RRH Ad, 40, no. 622a: 50, no. 761a: 
Chéhab 1979: 528). 

After the battle of Hattin and the loss of Jerusalem, 
the headquarters of the order moved temporarily to Tyre 
before finally settling in Acre (Riley-Smith 1967: 106, 
109 n.3, 430). In October 1187, Conrad of Montlerrat 
issued various grants to the Pisans and Provencals from 
the house of the Hospital in Tyre, in the presence of Borrel, 
the grand commander (magnus praeceptor) (Muller, 26-9, 
nos. 23-4; RRH, 177-8, no. 665-7). In May 1188, he 
also granted the Pisans an oven in Tyre, in the street, 
or quarter, of St John (in ruga Sancti lohannis: Miller. 1. 
34-5, no. 28; RRH, 180, no. 675). Baldwin, the scriptor 
of the house of the Hospital in Tyre. is also mentioned by 
name in a charter that he drew up on 31 October 1190 in 
the Hospitaller camp before Acre for Clarambald, lord of 
Noyers, in which the latter made an annual donation to 
the Hospitaller house in Arbone, as a thank-offering for 
the care that he had received from the order when he fell 
ill in the Holy Land (Cart. des Hosp., 1, 571. no. 900; RRH 
Ad, 47, no. 697a; Chéhab 1979: 536-7). 

A post-medieval tradition maintains that the bones of 
the German emperor Frederick I were buried in the cathe- 
dral of Tyre (no. 454), following his accidental death by 
drowning near Selifke in Asia Minor on 10 June 1190 (for 
discussion, see Sepp 1879: 282-7; Priitz 1879: Scheffer- 
Boichorst 1879; 1905; Rohricht 1894: 58; Kickhoff 1977: 
168). Contemporary sources, however. relate that the 
Crusaders bore the emperor's body to Antioch. where 
the flesh was separated from the bones and deposited in the 
patriarchal cathedral. The bones were then transported 
by sea to Tyre by his son, Frederick V. duke of Swabia. 
From there it was intended that they should be carried to 
Jerusalem for interment (Itin. Ric., 1, 24 (RS, XXXVI. 
55-6: trans. Nicholson, 64-6): Gesta Regis Henrici H (RS. 
XLIX.li, 89); Abu Shama (RHC Or. v, 115-16): cf. Baha’ 
al-Din, LXX (PPTS, xt, 184): ‘Imad al- Din (trans Masse, 
229); Annales Egmundani (MGH SS, xvi, 470). Roger of 
Howden relates that they were in fact buried in Tyre. but 
he does not specify where exactly (Chronica (RS, 1.1.1, 359): 
cf. William of Newburgh (RS, LXXxXIL.i, 330); Dandolo 
1339: 271; Chéhab 1975a: 313: 1979: 476). A tradition 
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that they were buried in the same church as Origen dates 
from no earlier than the sixteenth century (Pococke 1743: 
11.i, 82; Mayer 1977: 108-9 n.36); in any case, in the late 
thirteenth century Origen's tomb was being shown in the 
church of St Mary (no. 469). A source closer to events, 
however, asserts that the emperor's body was buried 
in the church of St John the Baptist (Gesta Episcoporum 
Halberstadensium (MGH SS, xxut, 110)). 

After his assassination in Tyre on 28 April 1192, 
Conrad of Montferrat was also buried ‘at the house of the 
Hospital of St John’ (Cont. de Guillaume de Tyr, cxxxv1l (ed. 
Morgan, 141); Itin. Ric., v, 26 (RS, Xxxviit.i, 340; trans. 
Nicholson, 307); Ambroise, line 8845 (ed. Paris, 427: 
ed. Ailes and Barber, 142; trans., 151); Chéhab 1975a: 
368, 369-70; 1979: 529). It seems that the house was 
located in the southern part of the city close to the wall 
surrounding the promontory, for sometime between 1198 
and 1205 Aimery of Lusignan and Queen Isabella granted 
the Hospitallers a gate in the city wall in this area, behind 
their house, facing south on to the sea (Cart. des Hosp., U1, 
202-3, no. 3346; RRH, 356-7, no. 1366; Chéhab 1979: 
533-4). 

Other Hospitaller properties in Tyre included a house 
lying south of one bought by the Teutonic knights in April 
1222 (Strehlke, 45-6, nos. 56-7; Predelli, 1420-1, no. 20: 
RRH, 252-3, no. 954). In August 1259, the commander 
of the Hospital in Tyre, on the authority of Pope Alexander 
IV. also took possession of a house belongin g tothe nuns of 
Bethany (Vol. 1, nes. 59-60), which was located in front 
of the city’s aqueduct, together with all their rights and 
privileges within the diocese (Cart. des Hosp., 11, 875-6, 
no. 2925; RRH, 334, nos. 1275, 1 277). These would pre- 
sumably have been returned to the nuns when Urban IV 
revoked his predecessor's grant in September 1261 (Cart. 
des Hosp., 111, 11-13, no. 2993: RRH Ad, 84, no. 1305a; 
see no. 417 above). 

In June 1269, the Hospitallers agreed to allow the lord of 
Tyre. Philip of Montfort, to wall up the gate in the city wall 
south of their house and received in return the village of 
Maron (Marun ar-Ras), a house located at the beginning of 
the street between the lord's market and that of the Pisans, 
and the right to take water from the aqueduct of Our Lord 
(Cart. des Hosp., 11, 202-3, no. 3346: RRH., 356-7, no. 
1366). This exchange was confirmed by King Hugh II] in 
June 1270 (Cart. des Hosp., Ill, 222, no. 3393: Delaville 
le Roulx, ‘Inventaire’, 102. no. 351: RRH Ad, 92, 1374b: 
Chéhab 1979: 533-4): and, on 1 January 1271, Philip of 
Montfort's son, John, confirmed both this exchange and all 
the other properties belonging to the order in his lordship. 
These included the village (casal) of Migedel (al-Majdal) and 
its khirba called Theyre (unlocated), the village called la Tor 
(Burj ash-Shamal), where a tower and contiguous vaulted 


building still survive (cf. Pringle 1997: 41, no. 69), mills, 
gardens and fields near Tyre, including a vineyard ‘of the 
barbican’ (de la Barbaquane) situated near the city ditch, 
and rights to water (Cart. des Hosp., 111, 238-9, no. 3408: 
RRH, 336-7, no. 1286; RRH Ad, 82, no. 1286: Chéhab 
1979: 534-6). 

The commander of Tyre was mentioned in the acts of 
the chapter-general of 1270 in a ruling which limited his 
authority in admitting new brethren to the order (King, 
Rule, 85; Riley-Smith 1967: 231, 428). On 18 June 1276, 
Henry of Antioch was drowned in a shipwreck while on his 
way to Tripoli and was buried by his daughter, Margaret, 
the wife of John of Montfort, lord of Tyre, ‘at the Hospital 
of St John’ (Templar of Tyre, §152 (388) (ed. Minervini, 
142-4; ed. Raynaud, 203); Riley-Smith 1967: 188; Chéhab 
1975a: 546; 1979: 529). After this there is no further 
record of the house of the hospital in Tyre, though in the 
fourteenth century there may have been a commander of 
Tyre in partibus (Riley-Smith 1967: 430 n.4). 


Sources 


Ambroise, line 8845 (ed. Paris, 427; ed. Ailes and Barber, 142: 
trans., 151) (1192); Cart. des Hosp., 1, 132, no. 166 (1146): 
145-6, no. 184 (1149-50); 423, no. 622 (1182); 571, no. 900 
(1190); 683, no. 1097 (1199); 11, 875-6, no. 2925 (1259): 1. 
202-3, no. 3346 (1269); 222, no. 3393 (1270); 238-9, no. 
3408 (1271); Cont. de Guillaume de Tyr, cxxxvit (ed. Morgan. 
141)(1192); Delaville le Roulx, ‘Inventaire’, 68, no. 150 (1182): 
73, no. 186 (1199); 102, no. 351 (1270); Gesta Episcoporiun 
Halberstadensium (MGH SS, xxutt, 110) (1190); Itin. Rie... 
26 (RS, xxxvitl.i, 340; trans. Nicholson, 307) (1192): King. 
Rule, 75 (1270); Miller, 1, 26-9, nos, 23-4 (1187); 34-5, no. 
28 (1188); Predelli, 1420-1, no. 20 (1222); RRH, 61, no. 242 
(1146); 64, no. 254 (1149-50); 177-8. nos. 665-7 (1 187%: 
180, no. 675 (1188); 252-3, no. 954 (1222); 334, nos. 1275& 
1277 (1259); 336-7, no. 1286 (1271); 356-7, no. 1366: RRH 
Ad, 40, no. 622a (1182); 47, no. 697a (1190); 50, no. 761a 
(1199); 82, no. 1286 (1271); 92, no. 1374b (1270): Strehlke. 
45-6, nos. 56-7 (1222); Templar of Tyre, §152 (388) (ed. 
Minervini, 142-4; ed. Raynaud, 203) (1276). 


Chéhab 1975a: 368, 369-70, 546; 1979: 311. 525-5: Enlart 
1925: 11, 355; Jidejian 1996: 265: King 1934: 14: Rey Bee 
506-7; Riley-Smith 1967: 61, 106, 109 n.3. 188. 321. 428. 
430; Rohricht 1887b: 318. 


No. 463 ChurchofSt Julian (?)168.297 


History 


the 
The confirmation that was granted to the abbey ie 
Templum Domini (Vol. 111, no. 367) by King Amalr 
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April 1166 included: ‘In Tyre, houses of the church of the 
Blessed Julian with a little land there’, besides two thirds 
of the village of Hance (Hanawaya) and a khirba named 
Zederia (Za‘tariya), both located in the territory of the 
city (Chalandon, 315). Whether or not the abbey owned 
the church of St Julian is not explicitly stated, though 
that would seem a reasonable assumption. The street or 
quarter (ruga) of St Julian is also mentioned in October 
1187, and again in November 11839, in relation to a bath- 
house, formerly the king’s, which at that time belonged to 
the Pisans; this was said to lie ‘in the street of the Temple 
near the street of St Julian’ (in ruga Templi prope rugam 
Sancti Iuliani) (Miiller, 1, 26-8, no. 23: 36-8, no. 3 1; RRH, 
177 no. 665; 182, no. 683). The ‘Temple’ in this case 
would have been the house of the Templars (no. 478), 
rather than anything relating to the Templum Domini. 


Sources 


Chalandon, 315 (1166); Miller, 1, 26-8, no. 23(1187):36-8, no. 
31 (1189); RRH, 177 no, 665 (1187); 182, no. 683 (1189). 


ae 1979: 537; Clermont-Ganneau 1888: v, 77; Hamilton 
299, 


No.464 Church of St Laurence (?)168.297 
History 


6, consideration of the prompt assistance given by the 
ain coming to the defence of Tyre after the battle of 
o a : barons of the kingdom granted them towards 
ibeehe 2 toa various concessions in the city, includ- 
adjacent t to trade freely, a court, a market with three 
front of th Suses arid a square, and two blocks of houses in 
dip... 3 cia (I Libri Iurium, 1.ii, 135-7, no. 330; Cod. 
ea: ee no. 170; RRH, 175, no. 659). This grant 
shay Ta by Conrad of Montferrat on 11 April 1190, 
proper. the commercial and legal privileges and the 
Villages of 5 ready granted, the Genoese also received the 
and Oraca i forge (unidentified: cf. Chéhab 1979: 373) 
the castellett ree gardens, including a small one below 
Castle, a Ja Z cue another within the city walls near the 
Was pci mill, a bath-house (in which mixed bathing 
a third of a. : an oven in the ‘new town’ (de Burgo novo), 
Ouses (] a oe ts from the cathena, and various other 
2, mo, 19th Hii, 137-9, no. 331; Cod dip., 11, 
confirmed 94; RRH, 183-4, no. 691). This grant was 
N92 G7; . similar terms by Henry of Champagne in 

Or ibri Turium, Iii, 146-9, no. 335). 
cae 11 90, the archbishop of Tyre, Joscius, also 
# Petition made to him by some canons of the 


church of Genoa and the consul, Guido Spinola, supported 
by Conrad of Montferrat, by granting them permission 
to establish a new chapel, with their own chaplain. The 
condition was that the chaplain would promise obedi- 
ence to the archbishop and his successors. The chapel 
would not enjoy free rights regarding penances, burials, 
baptisms, marriages and purifications, though the arch- 
bishop did concede the chaplain the penances of Genoese 
citizens who were not parishioners of the church of Tyre. 
Joscius sent a copy of his grant to Archbishop Bonifacio of 
Genoa (Cod. dip., 11, 372-4, no. 195; Ughelli, 1v. 876-8: 
RRH, 184, no. 692), and its provisions were confirmed 
by Pope Celestine III on 1 February 1192 (Epist., Lv (PL, 
ccvi1, 913); Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 341-3, no. 164: 
Ughelli, 1v, 876-7; RRH, 184, no. 692: cf. Favreau-Lilie 
1987: 22-4). The chapel was evidently under construc- 
tion by September 1195, when Henry of Champagne, with 
the assent of his wife, Princess Isabella, granted various 
privileges to the Genoese in Acre and Tyre, including the 
licence ‘to build the church of St Lawrence in Tyre and to 
complete it as you have begun’. This act was given in Acre 
by the hand of Joscius, archbishop of Tyre and chancellor 
of the kingdom (I Libri Iurium, 1.ii, 149-51, no. 336; Cod. 
Dip., 111, 112-15, no. 40; RRH, 193-4, no. 724). 

The rights of the Genoese church in Tyre were extended 
in January 1213, when Pope Innocent III instructed the 
archbishop and chapter of Tyre to permit the canons of 
Genoa to be allowed to perform burials freely for their 
parishioners and administer other sacraments in their 
church of St Laurence in Tyre, without interference (Reg. 
(PL, ccxvul, 215, no. 168); Potthast, no. 4663: Puncuh, 
48, no. 30; Ughelli, rv, 882; RRH, 184, no. 692). Apart 
from the authority retained by the archbishop of Tyre. 
the Genoese church in Tyre was otherwise dependent 
on the archbishop and chapter of Genoa. In May 1254. 
for example, the chapter of San Lorenzo in Genoa man- 
dated Giacomo Ghisulfo to collect the rents from the 
churches of St Laurence in Acre and Tyre (RRH Ad. oh no. 
1214b). The church appears to have been adininislered 
as a priory of the chapter of San Lorenzo in Genoa ; he a 
5 August 1259 we find Egidio (Giles), prior of the ¢ ca 
of St Laurence of the Genoese in Tyre, acting as eee 
and notary public in handing over. on papal author ae 
the house and property in Tyre belonging to Ne seg 
Bethany (Vol. 1, nos. 59-60) to the Hospitallers ( aes 
Hosp., 1, 875-6, no. 2925; RRH, 334, nos. 1275 & 1277: 

:531-3). 
gree of immovable property belonging pins 

by their consul and 
Genoese in Tyre and Acre, drawn up ve sora 
i ed: 
vice-consul on 3 May 1250, included: ‘within the city 


achurch, to which is attached on one side a certain 


ee Desimoni, ‘Quatre titres’, 222, 


house with three storeys’ ( 
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no. 3). After the expulsion of the Venetians from Tyre in 
1256 and the corresponding removal of the Genoese from 
Acre in 1258 as a result of the war of St Sabas (Mayer 
1988: 273-5), the Genoese appear to have consolidated 
their holdings in Tyre. The quarter around St Laurence’s 
church is mentioned in January 1262, when the abbey of 
St Mary in the Valley of Jehoshaphat was granted a house 
in Tyre in contrata Sancti Laurencii (Delaborde, 110-12, no. 
54: RRH, 343, no. 1315). On 5 March 1264, the ratifica- 
tion by Guillelmo Scarampo, podesta of Genoa, of a treaty 
concluded with Philip of Montfort, lord of Tyre, describes 
the boundary of the Genoese quarter, which appears 
to have been located south and west of the harbour, to 
the west of the former Venetian quarter. On the west it 
extended up to the old city wall and to the north of it lay the 
arsenal. Within this area the Genoese were permitted by 
the treaty to build freely ‘a church, palace, loggia, oven and 
to make any other building at their will up to two upper 
storeys in height (usque in duas solariis), in sach a way that 
they may not make a tower, nor anything pertaining to 
a fortress (fortalicia)’ (1 Libri Turium, 1.v, 7-12, no. 823; 
Desimoni, ‘Quartre titres’, 227; RRH, 347-8, no. 1331). 


Sources 

Cart. des Hosp.. 11, 875-6, no. 2925 (1259): 111, 239, no. 3408 
(1271): Celestine III, Epist.. pv (PL. cevt, 913) (1192): Codice 
diplomatico, 11, 372-4, no. 195 (1190): 11, 112-15, no. 40 


(1195); Delaborde, 110-12. no. 54 (1262): Desimoni, ‘Quatre 
litres’, 222-4. no. 3 (1250); 225-30. no. 4 (1264): Hiestand, 
Vorarbeiten, 11, 341-3, no. 164 (1192): Innocent III, Reg. (PL. 
COXVIT, 215-16, no. 168) (1213): 1 Libri turium, wii, 149-51, 
no. 336 (1195); 1.v, 7-12, no. 823 (1264); Puncuh. 48, no. 30 
(1213): RRH, 184, no. 692 (1190): 193-4, no. 724 (1195): 334, 
nos. 1275 and 1277 (1259); 343, no. 1315 (1262): 347-8. no. 
1331 (1264); RRH Ad, 74, no. 1214b (1254); Ughelli. rv, 876-8 
(1190); 876-7 (1192): 882 (1213), 


Chéhab 1970: 30: 1979: 501-4. 531-3: Enlart 1925: 11, 355: 
Favreau-Lilie 1987: 22-6; Hamilton 1980: 291; Jidejian 1996: 
264; Mack 2007: 162-4; Rey 1883: 506: Rdhricht 1887b: 
319, 


No. 465 House of the Sisters of St Lazarus of 
Bethany (?)168.297 


History 


In the thirteenth century, the Benedictine sisters of St 
Lazarus in Bethany (Vol. 1, nos. 59-60), who by this time 
were established in Acre (no. 417), are known to have 
possessed a house in Tyre, located in front of the city’s 
aqueduct (ante conductum civitatis Tyrensis). Following 


Pope Alexander IV’s grant of all the abbey's possessions 
to the Hospital in 1256, Bishop Eustorge of Tiberias and 
Abbot John of St Samuel in Acre wrote to the prior of St 
Laurence’s church in Tyre on 2 August 1259, instructing 
him to undertake the transfer of the nuns’ property in the 
diocese of Tyre to the commander of the Hospital (Cart. 
des Hosp., 11, 875—6, no. 2925; RRH, 334, no. 1275). The 
legal transfer of the house ‘with all the goods, possessions, 
rights, liberties and immunities appertaining to the same 
monastery in the diocese of Tyre’, was duly effected three 
days later in the square in front of the aqueduct (Cart. des 
Hosp., 1, 875-6, no. 2925; RRH, 334, no. 1277; Chéhab 
1979: 531-3). This suggests that the house may have 
represented an administrative centre of some kind for the 
abbey’s estate in the diocese, though whether it constituted 
a priory seems rarther less certain. It and the nuns’ other 
property in Tyre were presumably returned to them in 
1261, when Urban IV revoked Alexander IV's grant (Cart. 
des Hosp., 111, 11-3, no. 2993; RRH Ad, 84, no. 1305a; see 
also Vol. 1, p. 124 and in this volume pp. 120-1). 


Sources 


Cart. des Hosp., 11, 875-6, no. 2925 (1259); RRH, 334, nos. 
1275 and 1277 (1259) 


Chéhab 1979: 531-3; Réhricht 1887b: 319; Enlart 1925: H. 
335. 


No.466 Church ofSt Leonard (?)168.297 
History 


A confirmation granted to the abbey of St Mary of Mount 
Sion by Pope Alexander III on 19 March 1179, albeit 
surviving only in a falsified copy, includes among the 
abbey’s possessions in the territory of Tyre the village ol 
Messoria, two carucates of land in Sardenas with half of the 
tithes from them and ‘in the city of Tyre the church of St 
Leonard and houses with their appurtenances’ (Hiestand. 
Vorarbeiten, 111, 284, no. 113: Rey, ‘Chartes’, 44: RRH. 
153-4, no. 576). 

Sardenas (or Sardanas) was located close to the city and 
by 1130 had been granted by Baldwin II to the abbey of St 
Mary in the Valley of Jehoshaphat (Delaborde. 45-7, no. 
18; Kohler, Chartes, 21, no. 18; RRH, 33-4. no. 134: RRH 
Ad, 10-11, no. 137a: Chéhab 1979: 374). The morsel 
of land, situated between the mountain and the kings 
garden, which Baldwin retained on that occasion. most 
probably contained the two carucates that were subse- 
quently granted to the abbey of Mount Sion. If that grant 
was contemporary with the establishment of the church 
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ofMount Sion in Tyre, Baldwin's charter of 1118-30 may 
therefore provide a terminus post quem for it. A dispute sub- 
sequently arose between the two abbeys over the delimita- 
tion of the two carucates and was settled in 1243 (Kohler, 
Chartes, 72-3, no. 71; RRH Ad, 69, no. 1110b). 

Messoria also seems to have been located near Tyre, for 
on 1 January 1271 John of Montfort, lord of Tyre, con- 
firmed the Hospital’s possession of ‘a piece of land which 
is between the land of St Leonard (la terre de S. Lyenart), 
which is called la Mosserie, and the land of a place which is 
called Raissemon (Rashmun)’ (Cart. des Hosp., 111, 238-9, 
no. 3408; RRH, 336-7, no. 1286; RRH Ad, 82. no. 1286; 
Chéhab 1979: 534-6). Nothing further is known of the 
church of St Leonard itself. 


Sources 


ue des Hosp., 111, 238-9, no, 3408 (1271); Hiestand, 
ee M1, 280-7, no. 113 (1179); Rey, ‘Chartes’, 44 

79); RRH, 153-4, no. 576 (1179); 336-7, no. 1286 (1271); 
RRH Ad, 82, no. 1286 (1271). 


cay 1979: 523: Hamilton 1980: 99; Enlart 1925: 11, 355; 
ey 1883: 282. Réhricht 1887b: 319. 


No. 467 
History 


Church of St Mark (?)168.297 


iia anien of the agreement that was made between 
fielie ala armund and the Venetians in 1123 and rati- 
1125, the ao I alter his release from captivity in May 
barr Pelee were promised, in addition to a third 
aftreeh «g and the revenues from its market, a church, 
king ne fies a bath and an oven in every city in the 
ma, 37 cee of Tyre, x11, 25 (CCCM, Lxt1, 578): 
nos, 40-1. ian oe 1-2; Tafel and Thomas, 1, 83-94, 
1980: 103-4) ; ae, no. 102; 25, no. 105; Hamilton 
than a cent - According to Marsilio Zorzi, writing more 

nlury later, they built the church of St Mark 


in their third f 
Berggitz, 1 43), Tyre soon after the fall of the city (ed. 


The earliest direct 


: reference to St , . 
appears in an attest 0 St Mark’s church in Tyre 


the death of the Vv iets dated April 1157, concerning 
Called Malvicino ee knight Vitale Pantaleo, also 
sions by his be : and the claiming of his fief and posses- 
Vre, Gotanee sie Giovanni. Following Vitale’s death in 
ance, Theentire ay from Greece to claim the inherit- 
together iii the ee population of Tyre then gathered 
and agreed tea urch of St Mark, along with the priest, 
e attival of hy Tust the house and lands to him pending 
is father. The priest, Pietro Maureceno, 





who was also acting as notary, was asked to hand over to 
Giovanni the bag of charters that he had been keeping for 
Vitale Pantaleo in his manse; but when he did so he forgot 
to extract a donation charter in favour of Pietro Pantaleo, 
Giovanni's father, which he had drawn u pfor Vitale some 
twenty years before (Morozzo della Rocca and Lombardi, 
1, 126-7, no. 126). These details would therefore seem to 
confirm that the church and priestly charge of St Mark's 
had been established at any rate by the late 11 30s. 

The church lay in the northern part of the cit y. near the 
harbour, in a street or quarter (ruga) of Tyre that had origi- 
nally belonged to the commune of Venice but was surren- 
dered to the church of San Marco in Venice ‘because of the 
construction of the church of St Mark of Tyre’. In the con- 
firmation of this grant by Doge Vitale Michacle in August 
1164, this quarter was described as lying on the left-hand 
side as one entered the Porta Magistra from the harbour 
(fig. 16); one end of it faced on to the ruga Magistra, while 
the other two sides bordered land belonging to the king 
(Tafel and Thomas, 1, 140-1, no. 59; RRH, 105-6, no. 
402; cf. Tafel and Thomas, t, 168, no. 63: RRH, 140, no. 
526). The fourth side, on the north, was apparently rep- 
resented by the town wall facing the harbour. On 13 May 
1165, Pope Alexander III also confirmed to the same doge 
and to the citizens of Venice ‘the church of St Mark in the 
city of Tyre with its houses, bakehouse. oven and square 
and with the entire quarter (ruga), the fields. lands and 
everything appertaining to the same church and to the 
patrimony of San Marco [in Venice]' (Tafel and Thomas, 
1, 145, no. 60; Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 241-3, no. 89: 
RRH, 108, no. 1165; Innocent Ill, Epist. (PL. cc, 562, no. 
336)). When Doge Sebastiano Ziani granted the third of 
Tyre belonging to the commune of Venice to San Marco in 
Venice for five years in June 1175, he specifically excluded 
the quarter and various properties that had been granted 
outright to the church in 1164 ( Tafel and Thomas, 1. 
167-71, no. 63; RRH, 140, no. 526). 

In October 1184, the priest of St Mark's in Tyre seems to 
have been Domenico Acontano, who settled the account of 
his expenses regarding the church before the doge’s legate 
and other officials in Acre (Morozzo della Rocca, |. 345. 
no. 350). 

At the time of Pope Alexander III. a dispute arose 
between Archbishop William II of Tyre (1175-86 ane the 
priest of St Mark’s over the latter's rights in the veusliap 
third of Tyre (see Favreau-Lilie 1987: 5()-2). In particular 
this concerned: 
and burials around the said church; the third 


y of St Michael, which is to the left of the 
e tithes from the third 


baptism, penances 
part of the cemeter areas 
entrance of the same cemetery; and also etl 
part of the city aforesaid, which similarly reach the Venetians in 
proportion of a third within and without the city: the holding of 
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schools, the blessing of marriages and the churching of women 
after childbirth. 


In August 1190, Clement III appointed the bishops of 
Verona and Fano and the abbot of Nonantola to seek justice 
in the continuing dispute and meanwhile commanded the 
new archbishop of Tyre to leave St Mark’s in possession of 
its rights until the Holy Land had been retaken (Hiestand, 
Vorarbeiten, 111, 337-9, no. 161). Archbishop Joscius sub- 
sequently disregarded the pope’s instructions and on 5 
August 1196 Celestine III reaffirmed his predecessor’s 
decision through the archbishop of Nazareth and the 
bishop of Bethlehem (Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 1, 355-7, 
no. 175; RRH, 195, no. 730; Hamilton 1980: 104, 291). 
When the archbishop proceeded to place the priest of St 
Mark's under sentence of excommunication and appropri- 
ate the parish, the doge, Enrico Dandolo, appealed to Pope 
Innocent II, who in April 1200 found in favour of the 
Venetians and ordered the parish right to be restored to 
them (Tafel and Thomas, 1, 281-6, no. 87: RRH, 205. no. 

770; Hamilton 1980: 291; Favreau-Lilie 1987: 52-8). 
. After the death of Archbishop Joscius in 1202, Innocent 
I still found it necessary in May 1203 to warn the 
a of Tyre not to molest the priest of St Mark's (Tafel 
ie omas, 1, 425-6, no. 108: RRH, 210, no. 791). In 
gust 1206, however, the Venetians complained to the 
a eho of Tyre, Clarembaud of Broies, 
isieeaa, Ing his directions. Innocent therefore again 
6-7 ng ee to desist (Tafel and Thomas, 11, 
‘ies ae RRH, 218, no. 81 4). The dispute remained 
(1214)-RRE ae and Thomas, 11, 174-5, no. 240 
linoccai ie : 5-6, no. 8 72 (1214)). In 1215, however, 
ihc a opted a different approach and wrote 
és iiedie . Patriarch and the archbishop of Caesarea 
of the ae ne archbishop of Tyre, into possession 
lie 1987 ¢ . St Mark (RRH, 238, no. 881; Favreau- 
Mock Taki 1). A similar letter, including the abbot of 
1216 (Favre long the recipients, was sent on 6 March 
iSbat6 Pease Italienischen Kirchen’, 87-90, no. 
upheld nea 1216, the new pope, Honorius II, 
repeated the II's most recent ruling and on 22 August 
of Caesares ne ie to the patriarch, the archbishop 
archbishop ofttvec '¢ abbot of Mount Tabor to induct the 
(Reg, ed teh Into possession of the church of St Mark 
Naveen ta: 41,4, no. 16; 5, no. 23; RRH, 239, no. 

© Venetj € 1987: 58-61), 

Sion es to protest and on 8 March 
NOt Weaken tec ae that the passage of time did 
Pressutt, 1,95 © ‘or restoring the church to them (Reg., 
°3).0n1 Septet, 1051214, no, 1293; RRH, 240, no. 
a. ae er 12 18, Giacomo Balgo, procurator of 
 8ave Pietro of Murano, parish priest of 


St Mark in Tyre, authority for negotiating the repossession 
of his church (Favreau-Lilie, ‘Ttalienischen Kirchen’, 90—1. 
no. 3). On 25 November, Pelagius, the apostolic delegate, 
wrote from the siege of Damietta to appoint the bishop of 
Mantua, then residing in Acre, and Yvo, abbot of Mount 
Sion, to adjudicate in the dispute between Archbishop 
Simon of Tyre and the Venetians (RRH, 244-5, nos. 
916-20; Rey, ‘Chartes’, 54—5: Favreau-Lilie, ‘Italienischen 
Kirchen’, 91-3, nos. 4-5). The result of this initiative, 
however, is not recorded; and, despite the claim of Marsilio 
Zorzi in 1243 that the church was at that time ‘free and 
subject to no jurisdiction, having the parish right and the 
right of baptizing, burying and administering all the eccle- 
siastical sacraments, as any cathedral church is able to do’ 
(ed. Berggétz, 143), it seems that the controversy was in 
fact still unresolved (Favreau-Lilie 1987: 61-5). 

An insight into the topography of the area around 
St Mark’s church in the early thirteenth century is pro- 
vided by an act dated October 1209, by which Giovanni 
Dandolo, viscount in Tyre and Acre, and his brother 
Marco renounced in favour of the doge, Pietro Ziani, their 
possession of a house which they had built in Tyre. The 
house was built ‘on land belonging to the church of St 
Mark’ and the description says that it 


borders on one side (the house of) Lady Falese, wife of a certain 
Guido Pisano, and on the other side the ruga magistra, which runs 
in front of the aforesaid St Mark; and one of its ends borders on a 
vacant plot (vastina) of the aforesaid St Mark and the other end 
on a vacant plot that was formerly a sugar warehouse (fontica 


de cucaro). 


This document was prepared by Lorenzo, parish priest of 
St Mark’s in Acre (Morozzo della Rocca and Lombardi. 11. 
52-3, no. 513). 

More detailed information about the layout of the 
quarter surrounding St Mark’s church is given in the 
survey of the Venetian possessions in Tyre drawn up by 
their bailo, Marsilio Zorzi, in 1243. In 1164. the quarter 
(ruga) in which St Mark's was built was described as lyin Zg 
on the eastern side of the street entering the Porta Magist ra, 
which led up from the harbour (see above). Zorzi tells us 
that in his day the church possessed a warehouse (foncium) 
immediately inside this gate, with two shops facing on to 


the street (Zorzi, ed. Berggotz, 143, 167). This warehouse 
ain between the church and the town 


] 
appears to have ei ube 


wall, for he says that it extended eastwards ba : 
than the length of St Mark’s church. BS aie uP 
the porch or loggia (sub porticu) of St Mark's itself sah yi 
another shop, which was let for one bezant a year. . : 
other end of the warehouse, that is to say to the ae ihe 
of the church, there was an oven, whose rent was Givi . 
in a ratio of 2:3 between the church and the commun 
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of Venice (Zorzi. ed. Berggétz, 143, 147). Adjoining the 
south side of the church were four vaults with a court 
(Ht voltas cum curia), where the priest and clergy were 
accustomed to live (Zorzi. ed. Berggétz. 144). 

To the south of the clergy house there seems to have been 
a street, for the house of the bailo is described as having to 
its north ‘the public street which runs in front of St Mark’s 
church’ and to its west ‘the public street which runs next 
to the square of St Mark (iusta triviam sancti Marci)’ (Zorai. 
ed. Berggétz. 145). The latter seems to have been the ruga 
Magistra, suggesting that the bailo's house occupied the 
south-east corner of the intersection of the two streets, 
immediately south of St Mark's. Opposite this house. on 
the north-western corner of the intersection, may have 
stood the commune's bath-house, which is described as 
being located near the church, with public streets on its 
south and east sides and church land to its north (Zorzi, 
ed. Berggétz, 146). 

To the east of St Mark's there was also 


a piece of land, where there have been houses, which were 
destroyed by earthquake. They border to the north on to the 
town wall; to the south they border the public street which runs 
before the church of St Mark: towards the west they border on 
the oven and bakehouse of St Mark: and to the east they border 
on the house of Tomaso Pititoni and Leone Michaele and other 
burgesses of ours. (Zorvi, ed. Berggétz, 146) 


Some of the houses and properties in the same area to 
the east of St Mark’s (in capite ruge sancti Marci) are also 
mentioned elsewhere in the survey, They included a house 
bequeathed to the church by Michaele Lunizo. which was 
destroyed except for one vault from which the church 
derived some rent: adjoining this was a garden (Zorzi. ed. 
Berggotz, 143). Probably in the same area and bounded 
on the north by the city wall facing the sea. to the east by 
the king's land and to the west and south by other houses 
lay a piece of land belonging to the commune (Zorzi, ed. 
Berggétz, 147). Also in capite ruge sancti Marci, to the south 
of the street that ran in front of St Mark's and on the corner 
where it met another street running (presumably north) 
towards St Peter's church (no. +75), the commune pos- 
sessed a vault. above which was a roofless house, which had 
been bought by Giovanni Tonesto while he was bailo (Zorai, 
ed. Berggétz. 147). The church of St Mark also possesed 
gardens outside the city (Zorzi, ed, Berggétz, 144. 152). 
The dispute between the church of St Mark and the 
archbishop of Tyre was finally settled in May 1247. when 
Innocent IV took the churches of St Mark in Tyre and 
Acre under the direct protection of the Holy See: for this 
privilege the chapter of St Mark’s in Venice was to make a 
token annual payment. which in August 1247 was set at 
2 bezants (Innocent IV, Reg., ed. Berger, 1.i, 454, no. 3030: 


Tafel and Thomas, 11, 430, no. 309: 445-7, no. 312: RRH, 
303, no. 1148; 304, no. 1151: Hamilton 1980: 291). 
Although the archbishop of Tyre complained immediately 
to the pope, Innocent IV replied on 12 January 1249 that 
his taking of St Mark's in Tyre under his protection did not 
prejudice the rights of the archbishop and church of Tyre 
to tithes and episcopal rights in respect of that church 
(Innocent IV, Reg., ed. Berger, 1.ii, 51-2, no. 4379: RRH. 
307, no. 1171; Hamilton 1980: 292). On 21 December 
1249, Innocent IV also instructed the archdeacon of 
Antioch to see that the rights of the Venetian churches 
in Acre and Tyre were not being infringed (Tafel and 
Thomas, 11, 447-9, nos. 313-4: Hamilton 1980: 291: 
Favreau-Lilie 1987: 65-8). 

On 13 May 1255, the terms ofa detailed agreement con- 
cerning the rights of their respective churches were worked 
out between Archbishop Giles of Tyre and the chapter on 
the one hand and the Venetian bailo, Andrea Delfino, and 
his two consuls on the other (Pozza 1986: 357: Favreau- 
Lilie 1987: 68-9). Under this agreement, St Mark's was to 
have full rights to baptize, bury, marry and administer the 
sacraments to all the Venetian inhabitants of the Venetian 
third of the city. Its parish priest and clergy were to attend 
the mass of the chrism in the cathedral of the Holy Cross 
(no. 454) on Maundy Thursday and mass on the feast of St 
John the Evangelist. The Venetian church was to observe 
interdicts imposed by the archbishop. Except in matters 
relating to wills and legacies, cases of canon law in which 
lay folk in the Venetian quarter were involved were to be 
heard in the archbishop's court. St Mark's was to receive 
the chrism and holy oil from the cathedral church of Tyre. 
If a Venetian wished to marry somebody from outside 
their own community, the wedding was to be held in the 
cathedral of the Holy Cross and to be followed by a nuptial 
mass celebrated in St Mark's, or vice versa. The bailo was 
obliged to pay tithes to the church of Tyre in respect ol 
rents and produce from the Venetian lands in the territory 
of Tyre, except those derived from the garden belonging 
to St Mark’s; in the case of sugar, in which the commune 
shared a third part with the king, a more complex arrange- 
ment was agreed. Tithes were also to be paid on the protits 
from baths and ovens, except for the bath and the oven 
located near St Mark's church. Finally, St Mark's and i 
clergy were not to be subject to ecclesiastical visitation by 
the archbishop, or to any taxes payable to the cathedral 
church. This agreement was ratified by Doge Raniero Zeno 
in August 1255 (Favreau-Lilie, ‘Italienischen Kirchen . 
94-100. no. 7: cf. Favreau-Lilie 1987: 69-74: Jacoby D 
2003: 244)). ; 

The concessions won by the Venetians in 
however, were lost the following year, when they ae 
evicted from Tyre by Philip of Montfort. who was allie 
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to the Genoese in the war of St Sabas (Pozza 1986: 35 7). 
It appears that at this time the church of St Mark was 
severely damaged, and possibly even destroyed (cf. Mack 
2007: 156). Peace between John of Montfort, lord of Tyre, 
and the Venetians was only restored two decades later, at 
a meeting convened at Somelaria Templi (as-Sumairiya), 
near Acre, on 1 July 1277, under the aegis of Thomas 
AgniofLentino, patriarch of Jerusalem, bishop of Acre and 
apostolic delegate, Bonacursus de Gloire, archbishop of 
Tyre, Godfrey, bishop of Hebron, and the heads of the three 
principal military orders (Favreau-Lilie 1987: 74). By its 
terms the lord of Tyre gave back to the Venetians all the 
rights and possessions in Tyre and its territory that they 
had possessed at the time of Marsilio Zorzi. He undertook 
moreover that he would 


cause to be rebuilt and repaired, by himself or others, the church. 
loggia and bell-tower of St Mark of the Venetians in Tyre, or give 
tothe Previously mentioned patriarch and masters of the houses 
ofthe Temple [and] Hospital sufficient money as is estimated nec- 
Oey by them, by whose order and decree the aforesaid (build- 
ngs) are to be repaired and returned to their original state. 


The lord of Tyre was also given leave to demolish a tower 
that had been built over the road leading to the port 
(cathena), while the ownership of the site was determined 
by due legal process (Tafel and Thomas, 111, 150-9, 
ees RRH, 366-7, no. 1413). This tower or tower- 
by the ae quast turr is) appears to have been rebuilt 
ie enetians sometime between 1243 and 1256, 
oe earlier destruction in an earthquake (Zorzi, 

e aie a) oe probably replaced the earlier forti- 
fom the h oe which had given access to the city 
dispute ao em In the twelfth century; the basis of the 
Was evidently that it formed part of the town 


Walls, : 
ttle which the lord of the city would normally have 


eee . 79, the archbishop of Tyre, Bonacursus 
as Patriarch © by then had succeeded Thomas of Agni 
Settlement ce ‘Tanged for a copy to be made of the 1255 
ateatLilie, “ne the church of Tyre and the Venetians 
wing the : talienischen Kirchen’, 94-100. no. 7). 
Seems that ‘het € of the Venetians’ absence from Tyre it 
for on g April ; ae to the Holy See had also lapsed. 
4 payment frie vi 6 is Papal chaplain recorded receipt of 
annual 2 bezant “nice of £3.16s.10d., representing the 
cre which ne lor the churches of St Mark in Tyre 
thea ad not been paid for thirty-five years 

S, HI, 353-4, no, 380; RRH, 382, no. 

Alt 

M hough there is no further record of the church of St 


inTyre ; 
form before me be assumed that it was rebuilt in some 
fell to the Mamluks in 1291. 
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303, no. 1148 (1247); 304, no. 1151 (1247): 307, no. 1171 
(1249); 366-7, no. 1413 (1277); 382, no. 1463 (1286): Tafel 
and Thomas, 1, 140, no. 59 (1164); 145-7, no. 60 (1165): 168, 
no. 63 (1175); 281-6, no. 87 (1200); 424-6, no. 108 (1203): 
11, 26, no. 171 (1206); 174-5, no. 240 (1214); 362-4, 366, no. 
299 (1243); 393, 395, no. 300 (1244); 430, no. 309 (1247): 
445-7, no. 312 (1247); 447-8, no. 313 (1249): 153, no. 369 
(1277); 353-4, no. 380 (1286); William of Tyre, xt, 25 (CCCM. 
Lx, 578; trans. Babcock and Krey, 1, 553) (1123); Zorvi, ed. 
Bergg6tz, 143-7, 152 (1243). 

Chéhab 1979: 484-500, 290-1; Enlart 1925: 11, 355; Favreau- 
Lilie 1987: 46, 48-75; 1989: 504, 507; Hamilton 1980: 103-4. 
291-2: Hiestand 1985: 56; Jacoby D 2003: 244; Jidejian 1996: 
264; Mack 2007: 154, 156-7, 163, 164, fig. 2; Poza 1986: 
356-7: Prutz 1876: 345-50; Rey 1883: 506; Rohricht 1887b: 
319. 


No. 468 Church of St Martin § (?)168.297 


History 

On 21 August 1227, Pope Gregory IX confirmed we 
possession by the church of Bethlehem of the enue : 
St Martin in Tyre and a house near the castle ae 
Vorarbeiten, 111, 380, 382, no. 190; Riant, Ltudes.1, 141, 
145, no. 9: RRH, 258-60, no. 983). The same two ana 
erties are also included in the confirmation as : 3 
Clement IV on 11 May 1266 (Riant, Etudes, 1, 149, 153. 


no. 11). 


Sources 


Vorarbeiten, U1, 377-83, no. 190 (1227); Riant, 


ieee (1227); 147-54, no. 11 (1266); RRH. 


Etudes, 1, 140-7, no. 9 
258-60, no. 983 (1227). 
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Chéhab 1979: 48 3-4; Enlart 1925: 11. 355; Hamilton 1980: 95: 
R6hricht 1887b: 319, 


No.469 Church of St Mary (former Greek 
Orthodox Cathedral) (?)168.297 


History 


Sometime between the fall of Tyre in 1124 andthe appoint- 
ment of the first archbishop in 1128, the former Orthodox 
cathedral church of St Mary (ecclesiam Sancte Marie antique 
sedis) was granted to the canons of the Holy Sepulchre. The 
date of the grant and the name of the grantor are uncer- 
tain, though the latter was presumably Warmund, patri- 
arch of Jerusalem. The grant was confirmed, however, by 
Pope Honorius II on 4 September 1128 (Bresc-Bautier, 41, 
no. 6; RRH, 31, no. 124); anda formal grant of the church 
(ecclesiam Beate Marie Tyri) was made by Archbishop 
William and witnessed by four members of his chapter 
sometime between Whitsun (2 June) and mid November 
1129 (Bresc-Bautier, 145-6, no. 55: RRH, 31, no. 127: 
cf. Mayer 1977: 98-111; Chéhab 1979: 506-8: Hamilton 
1980: 88, 94). The church, together with the village 
of Derina (ad-Dair) in the territory of Tyre and a garden 
between the wall and outer wall of the city, was confirmed 
to the Holy Sepulchre by Pope Innocent II in June 1141 
(Bresc-Bautier, 46-9, no. 8: Hiestand. Vorarbeiten, 111, 
165-6, no. 47; RRH, 50, no. 202: Chéhab 1979: 511), 
by Celestine II in January 1144 (Bresc-Bautier, 54—8, no. 
12; Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 11, 172-4, no. 52; RRH, 56, 
no. 220; Chéhab 1979: 511-12), by Eugenius III in July 
1146 (Bresc-Bautier, 6 3-7, no. 16: Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 
I, 190-3, no. 62: RRH, 61, no. 241: Chéhab 1979: 512- 
13), and by Alexander III in January 1164 (Hiestand, 
Vorarbeiten, 111, 237-41, no. 88). In two separate grants, 
in 1160/1 and 1162/3 respectively, Archbishop Peter of 
Tyre also confirmed to the Holy Sepulchre ‘the church of St 
Mary, which was the principal seat of Tyre (ecclesiam Beate 
Marie que Tyri prima fuit sedes), saving the dignity of our 
mother church’ (Bresc-Bautier, 147-8, no. 5 6; 258-9, no. 
132; RRH, 97-8, no. 370; Chéhab 1979: 513-14). 

This church may possibly have occupied the site of the 
cathedral erected around 317, after the Edict of Milan 
(313), by Bishop Paulinus, which is described by Eusebius 
in his panegyric on Paulinus. This had the form of a three- 
aisled timber-roofed basilica, built with the apse towards 
the west and preceded on the east by an atrium with 
colonnaded porticoes enclosing a fountain and a gate on 
the east (Hist. Eccles., x, 4, 37-68 (Loeb, 420-42): trans. 
Mango 1972: 4-7: ef. Jidejian 1996: 244). A medieval 
scholion found in an eleventh-century document in the 
Vatican Library, however, refers to the church of the 


Theotokos in Tyre as being octagonal (Mango 1972: 27 
n.21), though whether this was the same church seems 
doubtful. It appears to have been in this church, described 
as the ‘church of the Blessed Mary in Tyre’, that Ranieri, 
later to become patron saint of Pisa, heard the bishop 
of Sidon celebrate and preach at Christmas 1138 (Vita 
Sancti Rainerii, xvi (ed. Grégoire, 123-4: AA SS, Jun., Iv, 
351-2); Kedar 2003: 80, 86). 

Twelfth- and thirteenth-century Latin pilgrims refer in 
rather vague terms to the early Christian martyrs of Tyre, 
whose numbers were known only to God. The only tomb 
that they mention is that of Origen (Fretellus (1137), xxv 
(ed. Boeren, 18); Anon. vr (c.1148), 11 (IHC, 1, 56): 
Eugesippus (c.1148) (PG, cxxx111, 993): John of Wiirzburg 
(c.1165), xx1v (CCCM, cxxx1x, 102: PPTS, v, 63): cf. 
James of Vitry, Hist. Or. (1217-40), 1, 43: 111, 4 (THC, 111, 
314, 364)): id., Narratio, 1 (IHC, 111, 376); Albert of Stade 
(c.1251-2), x (IHC, rv, 4); Philip of Savona (1283), x (ed. 
Neumann, 172; IHC, 1v, 252); Sanudo (c.1321), m1, 14, 
2 (ed. Bongars, 245)). William of Tyre implies, with a hint 
of scepticism, that there was still something to be seen of 
this tomb in the 1180s: 


And the same city conceals the body of a distinguished teacher. 
namely Origen, as indeed with the eye of faith one may see even 
today (Hec eadem et eximii doctoris, Origenis videlicet, corpus occul- 
tat, sicut oculata fide etiam hodie licet inspicere). (ch. x11, 1 (CCCM. 
LXIII, 586)) 


This somewhat curious turn of phrase is perhaps to be 
explained by William’s continued bitterness at his pred- 
ecessors’ loss of the old Orthodox cathedral church of St 
Mary in Tyre, for in the 1280s Burchard of Mount Sion 
saw the tomb of Origen in the church of the Holy Sepulchre 
(in ecclesia sancti sepulcri), enclosed within a wall and 
marked by an inscription (cf. Tzewers 1477-8: 374). He 
also remarks, “There are there marble columns and other 
stones so large that it is a wonder to behold’, though it is 
not clear whether these were in the church or in the city at 
large (ch. 11, 5 (ed. Laurent, 25: IHC, 1v, 130-2)). 

After the fall of Jerusalem in October 1187, the chapter 
of the Holy Sepulchre moved to Tyre, before establishing 
itself in Acre around 1194 (Chéhab 1979: 515). In 1220. 
Pope Honorius II confirmed the Holy Sepulchre’s poe 
sion of a church in Tyre (Reg., ed. Pressutti, 11, no. 2626: 
RRH, 248-9, no. 935; Chéhab 1979: 515). It appear 
to have been located between the cathedral of the Holy 
Cross (no. 454) and the town residence of the lord ot ou 
(Templar of Tyre, §202 (438) (ed. Minervini. ee 
house belonging to the church is also mentioned in 12 Kee 
this was located west of the Venetian bath-house. on 
ently west or south-west of St Mark’s church (no. 4 
(Zorzi, ed. Berggitz, 146). 


Tyre (St Mary of the Greeks, no. 471 ) 2) 


“I 





In 1335, James of Verona wrote of Tyre: ‘and there are 
many churches there, and especially the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre in which lies Origen, and his inscription 
is there above a holy tomb’ (1335: 300; Enlart 1925: Il, 
358). It is uncertain, however, whether he actually saw 
the tomb, or was simply following Burchard of Mount 
Sion’s earlier account. The same caution should also be 
applied to the description made by Jan Kootwyk, who 
refers to the church of the Holy Sepulchre as contain- 
ing both the tomb of Origen and the bones of Frederick 
Barbarossa (1619: 121). 


Discussion 


The location of the church of St Mary is uncertain, as also 
is that of the fourth-century basilica whose site it may 
possibly have occupied. Maurice Chéhab claimed to have 
excavated the remains of an early Christian church of St 
Mary inside the city, and to have found in the extra-mural 
necropolis of the city a sarcophagus inscribed in Greek 
with the name of ‘Ballicos, chantre de Ste. Marie-Antique’ 


(1979: 506 n.1); however, the site of this church remains 
uncertain, 


Sources 


ee 39-44, no. 6 (1128); 46-9, no. 8 (1141); 54-8, 
147-8 eae 63-7, no. 16 (1146); 145-6, no. 55 (1129); 
of Mount & 6 ML6O/1), 258-9, no. 132 (1162/3): Burchard 
reaieee aa (c.1283), 1, 5 (ed. Laurent, 25; IHC, iv, 130-2): 
52 fe (orarbeiten, M1, 165-6, no. 47 (1141); 172-4, no. 
Honorius i Poke no. 62 (1146); 237-41, no. 88 (1164); 
NOS.124 (112 ncn uti NO. 2626 (1220); RRH, 31, 
241 (1146): an 90, no. 202 (1141); 56, no. 220(1144); 61, no. 
935 (1290) 27 (1129); 97-8, no. 370 (1160-1); 248-9, no. 

Templar of Tyre, §202 (438) (ed. Minervini, 170) 


(1286): Willi 
i" 36) William of Tyre, x1, 1 (CCCM, Lx, 586) (c.1180); 
Tal, ed. Berggity, 146. 


Chéh : 
ab 1979: 506-15; Enlart 1925: i, 353, 358; Hamilton 


1980: , 
Wy, 88, 94: James of Verona 1335: 300; Mayer 1977:98-111; 
Vallart 15872: 315. 


No, 470 
(168.297 °° Church of St Mary of Tyre 


History 


T 5 
. mies Lady of Tyre appear to have represented 
€rusalem ol community from St Mary the Great in 
1187. p 1 ol. HW, no. 335), who had left the city in 
¥ 1203, they were established in Acre, where 


their principal house remained until 129 1. when they 
withdrew to Nicosia (see no. 430). The name of the com- 
munity in the thirteenth century, however, suggests that 
their initial refuge between 1187 and the retaking of Acre 
by the Crusaders in 1191 would have been Tyre. 

After their establishment in Acre there is little evidence 
for the sisters having retained any residence in Tyre 
itself, although they did possess some properties there. A 
Genoese inventory of 12 December 1249, for example, 
includes a garden enclosed by a broken-down wall. to the 
east and north of which lay land belonging to the king 
and to St Mary of the Nuns (terra... Sancte Marie monacha- 
rum) (Desimoni, ‘Quatre titres’, 224, no. 3; RRH, 312. no. 
1184). A charter of confirmation which John of Montfort 
granted to the Hospitallers in 1271 also refers to an 
unspecified property, from which the Hosiptal had rights 
to draw water; this was situated ‘between la Massoque (Tall 
al-Ma‘shuga) and the land of the Nuns of Our Lady of Tyre 
(nonnains Nostre Dame de Sur)’, close to the city itself (Cart. 
des Hosp., 111, 238-9, no. 3408; RRH, 336-7. no. 1286: 
RRH Ad, 82, no. 1286; Chéhab 1979: 536). 


Sources 


Cart. des Hosp., 111, 238-9, no. 3408 (1271); Desimoni, ‘Quatre 
titres’, 224, no. 3 (1250); RRH, 303, no. 1149 (1247); 336-7, 
no. 1286 (1271); RRH Ad, 82, no. 1286 (1271). 


Chéhab 1979: 310-11, 523-5, 536. 


No. 471 Church of St Mary of the Greeks 
(?)168.297 


History 


The Greek Orthodox church of St Mary is mentioned on 
three occasions in the survey undertaken by Marsilio 
Zorzi in 1243. A house forming part of the fee of Rolando 
Contareno is described as lying within the Venetian third 
of Tyre, facing east on to a street which ran in front of st 
Peter’s church and bounded on the west by the church of 
the Greeks (Zorzi, ed. Berggétz, 161) (fig. 16). To the south 
of it lay a house belonging to the lord of Beirut. wil was 
also bounded on its west side by the church of St Mary 
of the Greeks (ecclesiam sancte Marie Grecorunr. Zorzi, ed. 
Berggétz, 169). The church would thus have pean sass 
in the area belonging to the Venetians, between St Mark's 
church and the street of St Peter. Another street ran south 
from the church; and at the north-west corner ofthe inter- 
section between this street and the street on the north side 
of which stood the church of St Nicolas was the house of 
Lady Raimunda (Zorzi, ed. Berggotz, 168). 
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Elsewhere Zorzi refers to the Syrian Christians who 
were living in the Venetian third of Tyre and the difference 
of opinion between the Venetians and King John over 
their legal and economic status (Zorzi, ed. Berggétz, 139, 
166-7). 


Sources 


Tafel and Thomas, 1, 379, 386-7. no. 299 (1243): Zorzi, ed. 
Berggétz, 161, 168, 169 (1243). 


Chéhab 1970: 30: 1979: 481; Enlart 1925: 11, 355: Mack 2007: 
152. 163: Rey 1883: 506: Réhricht 1887b: 319. 


No. 472 Jacobite Church of St Mary 
Magdalene (Unlocated) 


History 


The colophon of a Syriac lectionary now in Damascus 
records that it was completed on 15 September 1149 by 
the copyist S6dh6 in the abbey of St Mary Magdalene in 
Jerusalem (Vol. 111, mo. 344) for the church of St Mary 
Magdalene in Tyre (Palmer 1992: 85-6, n.45: Taylor 
1930). Nothing further is known of this foundation. 


Sources 


Syriac Colophons, 3 (trans. Palmer, 85-6). 


Palmer 1982: 85-6: Taylor 1930. 


No. 473 Cemetery Chapel of St Michael 
(?)168.297 


History 


Among the points of contention in the dispute that arose 
between Archbishop William II of Tyre (1175-86) and 
the priest of St Mark’s over the rights of the latter in the 
Venetian third of Tyre were the right of burial around the 
church of St Mark and ‘the third part of the cemetery of 
St Michael, which is to the left of the entrance of the same 
cemetery’ (Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 3 37-9, no. 161). 
The cemetery of St Michael was evidently not the same as 
the burial ground around St Mark's. More probably it was 
a common burial ground outside the city walls, in which 
the Venetians claimed a third part. The association of St 
Michael with it suggests that it may originally have been 
established to receive the bodies of those killed in the siege 
of Tyre in 1124. It may be noted that Crusader Ascalon 
also appears to have had an extra-mural cemetery chapel 


dedicated to St Michael (Vol. 1, no. 21), as also did the 
Hospitallers in Acre (no. 437). 


Sources 


Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 337-9, no. 161 (1190). 


Favreau-Lilie 1987: 51. 


No.474 Church of St Nicolas (?)168.297 


History 


In the grant of the Venetian third of Tyre made to the 
church of St Mark in Venice by the doge, Sebastiano Ziani, 
in June 1175, the rights of the bishopric of Aquileia, or 
lesolo, were specifically excluded (Tafel and Thomas, 1, 
168, no. 63; RRH, 140, no. 526). 

By 1243, this bishop's possessions in Tyre included a 
church of St Nicolas. Although its precise location within 
the Venetian third is uncertain, Marsilio Zorzi’s survey pro- 
vides details of some of the other buildings around it. On the 
north it was flanked by a row of six shops bordering a street. 
on the other side of which was a house, with a ground- 
floor shop and a small court and freshwater cistern. These 
buildings and another shop on the south side of the church 
belonged to the church itself (Zorzi, ed. Berggétz, 144-5). 
Various other buildings which lay in the street of St Nicolas 
(ruga sancti Nicolai or via publica, que discurrit ante sancti 
Nicolai) are also mentioned. But although in each case this 
street appears to have run east—west, it is not clear whether 
the references are to the street lying north or south of the 
church, or possibly to both; nor is it known whether the 
buildings mentioned lay east or west of the church. or what 
their relationship to one another was. None the less, they 
included the destroyed fundug (fonticum) of the bishop of 
Caorle on the north side of the street: a house occupied by 
the widow Raimunda on the north side of the street. facing 
east on to the street of St Mary of the Greeks (no. 471): 
an oven belonging to the commune on the south side of 
the street, facing east on to a street which ran in front of 
the house of the priest Peter and the house of the lord of 
Monriale; and the church of St James (no. 461) (Zorzi. ed. 
Berggotz, 145, 146, 147, 168) (see fig. 16). 


Sources 


69 
RRH, 291, no. 1114 (1243); Tafel and Thomas. 1, 168. . A 
(1175); 11, 363, 364, 365, 367, 386. no. 299 (1243); Zora. 
Berggitz, 144-5, 146, 147, 168 (1243). 
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Chéhab 1970: 30-1; 1979: 293-4, 483; Enlart 1925: 11, 355: 
Favreau-Lilie 1987: 45-6; Mack 2007: 152, 154, 163, fig. 2; 
Prutz 1876: 290, 341; Rey 1883: 506; R6hricht 1887b: 319. 


Sites associated with St Paul (?)168.297 


The confirmation of their lands and privileges granted 
to the Hospitallers by John of Montfort, lord of Tyre, in 
January 1271 includes mention of a piece of land which 
lay ‘below the land of St Paul’ (dessous la terre de S. Pol). 
Although it is possible that this was land belonging to a 
local church, the reference later in the same document 
to an aqueduct bringing water from the spring of St Peter 
and St Paul (Ia fonteine S. Pierre et S. Pol) suggests that it is 
more likely to have been a natural feature. The association 
of St Paul with the neighbourhood of Tyre would no doubt 
have been influenced by the visit that he made there with 


St Luke while travelling from Greece to Jerusalem (Acts 
21. 1-6). 


Sources 


Cart. des Hosp., 111, 239, no. 3408 (1271); RRH, 336-7, no. 
1286 (1271); RRH Ad, 82. no. 1286 (1271). 


No. 475 Church of St Peter of the Pisans 
(?)168.297 


History 


Sa during the reign of Baldwin II (1118-31), the 
th ans received from the king five houses near the port in 
© royal part of Tyre and the right of free trade; when this 
‘aoa Was confirmed by Baldwin II in November 1155; 
fis ieee of land were added to the initial grant as well 
0. 399) Tide the city (Mitller, 6-7, no. 5; RRH, 82-3, 
oe : In March 1164, Amalric also confirmed to the 
fbi ae acquisition of part of the quayside overlook- 
berianent Our, on condition that they did not erect any 
no. 4] ent dwellings on it (Miiller, 11, doc. 9; RRH, 107, 
. 2; cf. Mack 2007: 157). 
Baldwin ce ne of the periods when he was regent for 
More ext : Ray mond III of Tripoli granted the Pisans a 
thou apr confirmation of their privileges in Tyre. 
Were a © text of this does not survive, its terms 
of Montfery bari repeated in a grant made by Conrad 
Y Guy a 2 October 1187 and in a rival one made 
commercial usignan in November 1189. In addition to 
isan and: legal Privileges, these list a sequence of 
Properties Mside the city which appear to have been 


located on the south-eastern side of the harbour, to the 
east of the Pisan fundug or market (fundacum Pisanorian) 
(fig. 16). In each case the properties included houses and 
the adjacent open space (platea) or wharfage between 
them and the water’s edge, suggesting that the town wall. 
which to the west separated the quarter of St Mark from 
the harbour, either did not extend this far east or, if it did, 
was liberally perforated with private gates. Immediately 
next to the fundug stood some houses which had belonged 
to Balduinus Pisanus. These were followed by a block of 
houses which had belonged to the Templars and seems to 
have extended from the harbour frontage on the north- 
west up to the town wall on the east, where it included 
a mural tower and some land dependent on it. After this 
towards the north came some more houses with their 
related quayside extending up to some buildings which 
had formerly served as a royal chancery. The charters 
also confirmed to the Pisans their earlier grant of wharf- 
age, with the right to erect nothing more than a loggia 
beyond the existing building line; an oven in the street or 
quarter of the Butchery (ruga Bucciarie): a bath-house in 
the street or quarter of the Temple; two horse-mills; and 
the right to build ovens inside Pisan houses. These grants 
also contained a promise of help and advice to the Pisans 
in seeking freedom for their church in Tyre (Miiller. 1. 
26-8, no. 23; 36-8, no. 31; RRH, 177, no. 665; 182. no. 
683; cf. Mack 2007: 157-9). It is uncertain, however. 
to what extent the Pisans were able to benefit from these 
concessions, for in May 1193 Henry of Champagne cur: 
tailed their privileges, no doubt in punishment for their 
having earlier sided with Guy of Lusignan against ¢ a 
of Montferrat (Miiller, 60, no. 37; RRH, 191: no, 713: 
Mack 2007: 159). . 
More precise information about the location of the 
Pisan quarter in Tyre, including their church. . prowdes 
in the Venetian survey undertaken by Marsilio Zorzi in 
1243. This confirms that it extended around the harbour 
immediately east of the Venetian ruga 5 Mart, in an 
area that had previously been royal gomais peDeh ste 
the two areas was a public street which ad in front of 
St Peter’s church. The house of Rolando ¢ paren is 
example, is described as being situated in pe aad 
third and bounded on the east by the street ele - : 
front of the church of St Peter (Zorzi, ed. Bereeal, ] = }: 
sirut and of Giovanni Tonesto 
the houses of the lord of Beirut an Po aa 
also faced east on to the same strect (Zora, ed. Berggot2. 
ne was not the ruga Magistra (pace pk 
Lilie 1987: 29 n.30), which led to the ae aay 
Venetian third of the city. a Sra ner Ever : 
it, separated from it by ee 
ara se located. It is described thus by Zorzi: 
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May our Venetians know that they have in common with the 
king in Tyre, both above and below [superius et inferius: i.e. at all 
levels], a street which goes to the harbour (catena), above which 
is a vault and city gate. On the king's side is the funduq of the 
Pisans (fonticin Pisanorum), which they bought from the king: 
and when they bought it they constructed a church above the 
said vault and city gate, such that on our side [above the vault] 
there is [left] a passageway (trivia) some five feet wide: and it 
has been built for so long that there is no one in Tyre who can 
remember the building of that church. And below the said gate 
and vault they sell bread; and we receive in our time a rent from 
our viscount. (ed. Berggétz, 167-8) 


It thus appears that the church was built at first-floor 
level partly over the street at the point where it entered 
the harbour through a gate and partly over the Pisan 
fundug. Because the vault over the road was owned jointly 
by the Venetians and the king, the Pisans when building 
their church above it had left an open space five feet (c.1.5 
m) wide on the Venetian side. This space may perhaps 
also have given access to the upper part of the gate to the 
harbour, which was quite possibly defensible like the Porta 
Magistra further west, and the town wall between them 
separating the Venetian quarter from the harbour (see 
no. 467). Access to the church would presumably have 
been from the south on the Pisan side of the road. From 
what Zorzi says it seems that the church dated from the 
twelfth century, quite possibly from the time of Baldwin 
II's initial grant. 


Sources 


Gregory IV. Reg., ed. Auvray et al., 1, no. 773: Miiller, 1, 26-8, 
no. 23 (1187); 36-8, no. 31 (1189): Tafel and Thomas, 11, 379, 
385-6, 387, no. 299 (1243); RRH, 177, no. 665 (1187); 182, 
no. 683 (1189): 291, 295, 296, no. 1114 (1243): Zorzi, ed. 
Berggétz, 147, 161. 167-8, 169 (1243). 


Chéhab 1979: 306, 481, 505: Enlart 1925: 11, 355; Favreau- 
Lilie 1987: 28-9; 1989: 199, 527: Hamilton 1980: 291; Jidejian 
1996: 264: Mack 2007: 159. 163, 164. fig. 2; Prutz 1879: 
283-4; Rey 1883: 506-7; Rohricht 1887b: 319. 


No.476 Chapel of St Saviour 168.297 
History 


According to Orderic Vitalis, once the city of Tyre had 
fallen to the Franks they appointed a certain Englishman 
as bishop ‘and constructed a church in honour of the 
Holy Saviour outside the town’ (ch. xt, 27 (ed. Chibnall, 
vI, 128)). In fact, although the city fell in 1124, it was 
not until 1128 that Archbishop William I was appointed. 
Construction of the church, however, seems to have begun 


by the 1130s, for an anonymous pilgrim text of 113 1-43 
states: 


Before Tyre is that stone on which they say that Jesus sat. It 
remained unharmed from His time until the expulsion of the gen- 
tiles i.e. Muslims] from the city, but after, it was damaged (defrau- 
datus) by the Franks and also by the Venetians. Over its remains, 
on its own site, a certain church in honour of the Saviour has 
been begun. (Descriptio locorum, xL1x (IHC, 11, 1 10)) 


It seems that the stone, or part of it, had been taken to 
Venice, where it was later seen in St Mark’s cathedral 
(Dandolo 1339; Kootwyk 1619: 121-2). The phrase ‘has 
been begun’ (incoata est) implies that when the text was 
written the church had not yet been finished. However, 
it seems to have been completed quite soon thereafter, for 
the version of the same text included by Rorgo Fretellus in 
his description of the Holy Places in 1137 states: ‘Over the 
remains of which stone a certain little church (ecclesiola) 
has been established (fundata) in honour of the Saviour’ 
(Fretellus, xxv (ed. Boeren, 18)). The same wording is 
also used in later redactions of this text (e.g. Eugesippus 
(c.1148) (PG, cxxxut, 933); Anon. vi (1148), 3 (IHC, 11. 
56); Oliver of Paderborn (1196-1227), ed. Hoogeweg, 6 
(IHC, Iv, 380-2), though John of Wiirzburg (c.1165) is 
more explicit in saying that the church ‘has been built’ 
(constructa est: ch. xx1v (CCCM, CxxxIx, 102)). 

Other pilgrims mention a stone but no church. The 
Greek John Phocas, for example, writes in 1177: 


Outside the city, at a distance of about two bowshots, is a very 
great stone, upon which, according to tradition, Christ sat when 
He sent the holy Apostles Peter and John into the city to buy 
bread: they went away, brought it, and set out together with the 
Saviour to the neighbouring fountain, distant about one mile. 
where the Saviour sat down, and after having eaten with the 
Apostles, and drunk of the water, He blessed the fountain. (Ch. 
vill (PG, Cxxx11, 933; PPTS, v, 10-11)) 


Phocas then describes in some detail the massive octagonal 
water-tower which served as the distribution point for the 
aqueducts irrigating the region (cf. William of Tyre. XIII. 3 
(CCCM, Lx111, 588—600)). This was evidently the fontaine 
de Nostre Seigneur, which fed the city aqueduct from which 
the Hospitallers’ house was able to draw water under the 
terms of Philip of Montfort’s grant to them of 1269 (Car t. 
des Hosp., 11, 202-3, no. 3346). The association of Christ 
with a well or fountain outside Tyre is also made by James 
of Vitry in 1217 (Lettres, 11, 297-300 (ed. Huygens. 91): 
cf. Hist. Or., 1, 43 (IHC, 11, 314)). ; 
In the early thirteenth century western writers mention 
no church of the Saviour, but simply a stone, or stones. 
closer to the city. Wilbrand of Oldenburg (1211-12) refers 
to three greatly venerated stones next to the city dat 
on which Jesus and His disciples were said to have rest 
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Tyre, church of St Saviour (no. 476): from the north-east. 


(ch. 11, 
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ecine a ye it a certain covering (theculiolam)’ 
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intact, since ak sarily follow that the building was still 
Sis ert's account was based entirely on earlier 
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: FR ie that although this place was 
eridad zs was never covered by sand either in 
large column ae er. In the same place there was also a 
ad been aba: : n the ground, at which some pilgrims 
Urent, 25: THC €d and killed by the Muslims (ch. 11 (ed. 

he docume ‘TV, 132; PPTS, x11, 12)). 
Sometime betw. ntary evidence therefore indicates that 
€en 1131 and1137a chapel was built over 


one of the marble stones outside Tyre that were held to 
mark the place where Christ had taught the multitude. It 
seems to have been standing at the time of the siege of Acre 
(1189-91), when Stephen Coch scratched his name into 
the plaster inside it (see below). Despite Albert of Stade’s 
posssible oblique reference to it c. 1251-2. there is no cer- 
tainty that this building survived intact the earthquake of 
1170, let alone Saladin’s attempts on the city in 1187 or 
the earthquake of 1202. The descriptions by John Phocas 
in 1185 and by Burchard of Mount Sion in 1283 might 
be of the same stone; but since they mention no chapel. 
whether intact or demolished, they might equally relate 
to another piece of antique spolia lying in the same vicin- 
ity. Wilbrand of Oldenburg (1211-12) and James of Vitry 
(1217) were clearly looking at different stones altogether. 


Description 


The remains of a small medieval chapel, conforming to 
the descriptions of the chapel of the Saviour given by the 
early twelfth-century pilgrim accounts. has been found 
by excavation in the area of the Roman circus or hippo- 
drome, some 1,400 m east-south-east of the Latin cathe- 
dral or about 1,000 m outside the line of the medieval city 
walls (pls. xCVI-C1). Although the excavator identified this 
building as Byzantine (Chéhab 1970: 47), the structure 
appears to be of one phase and twelfth century in date. The 
chapel occupies a position on the spina of the hippodrome, 
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Tyre. church of St Saviour (no. 476): from the south. 


and was built around the base of one of its columns. The 
latter was 1.15 min diameter and occupies a central posi- 
tion. immediately in front of the altar: it has been reduced 
tothe same level as the pavement, quite possibly as a result 
of medieval visitors chipping pieces away from it. 

The chapel is a single-celled structure. its nave measur- 
ing 5.92 m by 4.55 m internally with a rounded apse, 2m 
deep, on the east (fig. 1 7). The north and south walls are 
around | m thick and the apse wall 0.75 m. though set on 
a wider foundation course. The west wall is 0.5 m thick, 
with a low bench, 0.48 m wide. on the inside. A single 
doorway, 0.98 m wide and rebated for a door opening 
inwards, is set towards the west end of the north wall. The 
walls of the chapel survive internally to 1.37 m in height 


Tyre. church of St Saviour (no. 476): from the north-west. 


on the north, 2.22 m on the west and south, and 1.88 m 
to the springing of the apse’s semi-dome, which is repre- 
sented by a crude plastered cornice. To judge by the wall 
thicknesses, the nave would probably have been barrel- 
vaulted: and although there is no surviving evidence for 
windows, the interior would most likely have been lit by 
openings in the west gable and possibly in the vault itself. 

The walls of the chapel are built with two facings ol 
roughly squared blocks laid in rough courses, varying 
from 28 to 40 cm in height. The fill was laid in courses Cor 
responding to the facing stones, and like them was set in 
a mortar consisting of earth with a binding of lime. Many 
of the stones also have traces of lime mortar or plaster 
adhering to them, indicating that they were reused from 
an earlier building (possibly one inside the town). On the 
inside, the walls are covered with a number of coats of white 
plaster. Exterally only the north wall appears to have been 
plastered, though it is now somewhat degraded: the other 
walls, however, show no sign of plastering. Although they 
are built to a vertical face, the somewhat irregular appeat- 
ance of these walls, with stones laid at different angles. 
leads one to wonder whether the building may not have 
been partly below the level of the surrounding sand when 
it was built, with all but the north wall hidden to view. 2 
might also explain the purpose of the wall which runs 2 
in a north-north-easterly direction (for some 2.5 m. aS i 
now survives) from the north-west corner of the cee 
this is also plastered only on its east face. Alternatively ! 
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original paving of the hippodrome’s spina (cf. Chéhab 
1973: 19). To the west, where the nave extends beyond 
the spina, the stone edging of the mosaic has been removed 
and the floor continued up to the walls of the chapel in 
white plaster containing differently-coloured gravel to 
produce a terrazzo effect. A similar area of plaster existed 
in the south-eastern corner of the nave. 

The apse was raised one step above the pavement level 
of the nave, but its floor has now been dug away by the 
excavators. The base for the altar, 1.62m wide, stands | 
m forward from the chord of the apse and is flanked by 
rectangular aumbry niches in the nave walls. 

Immediately outside and to the east of the door. four 
stone steps lead up to the top of a section of column- 
drum set in the ground (pls. xCVI-XCVIJ). This has the 
appearance of a mounting block. A more likely use for 
it, however, would have been as an open-air pulpit. from 
which a preacher could address his group of pilgrims. in 
the very manner that Christ was supposed to have done 
from the stone inside the chapel. This interpretation is 
given some support by the existence ofastone seat which 
is built into the wall that faces it from the other side of the 


chapel door. 
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civ Tyre, church of St Saviour (no, 476): graffiti representing a galley, preceded by the words hic fuit. 


Inscriptions 


The plaster that covers the internal wall-faces is covered 
with medieval graffiti, mostly left by pilgrims visiting the 
site (pls. cli-civ). These include drawings of crosses, 
shields, a galley and a number of monograms and names. 
The texts include: 


(a) simon umlom 
(b) hie fuit stephan(us) coch i(n) assis[ia] accone[nse] 
Stephen Coch was here in the siege (or assize?) of Acre 
(c) Georgii de |... 
(d)_ hic fuit hen(ricu)s / de podio d[... ]ferio 
Henry (or Herbert?) de Podio d[...Jerio was here 
(e) hfic) fuit rfifchi(us) dfe...Jio pleba(nus) 
Richius of ... . parish priest, was here 
(f) hic fuit jacobfus] sc(ut)ifer / Ihferu]sfa]lim)it(an)i 
Willfelmi... 
James, squire of William of Jerusalem. was here. 


The word assisa or assisia in text (b) usually means assize, 
but in this context seems more likely to refer to the siege of 


Acre by the army of the Third Crusade, which lasted from 
August 1189 until July 1191. It was from Tyre that the 
campaign was launched and its port kept the Crusaders 
camp supplied with men and materials (on the graffiti see 
Pringle 2004a: 143-51, figs. 10-14). 


Visited 3.5.98, 5.5.98, 15.9.99. 


Sources 


Albert of Stade (c.1251-2), x (IHC. 1v, 4): Anon. VI(1148), : 
(IHC, 111, 56; PPTS, v1, 49); Burchard of Mount Sion peer 
u, 6 (ed. Laurent, 25; IHC, 1v, 132: PPTS, xu, 12): anaes 
locorum (1131-43), xL1x (HC, 11, 110; PPTS. v. acne 
(c.1148) (PG, cxxx111, 933); Fretellus (1137). XXV (ed. er 
18): James of Vitry, Hist. Or., 1, 43 (IHC, 111, 314) (21 i‘ 
id., Lettres, 11, 297-300 (ed. Huygens, 91) (1217 Jo oa 
Wurzburg (c.1165), xxiv (CCCM, cxxx1x, 102; oe ae 
Oliver of Paderborn (1196-1227), ed. Hoogeweg. Ors 
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380-2); Orderic Vitalis, x1, 27 (ed. Chibnall, v1, 128) (1124-8): 
Philip of Savona (1283), x (ed. Neumann, 172-3; IHC, 1v 
252); Phocas (1185), viti (PG, Cxxxt1lI. 933: PPTS, v, 10-1 1): 
a of Oldenburg (1211-12), 11, 5 (ed. Laurent, 164; HC. 
11, 202). 


d'Aveiro 1569a: 245"; 1569b: 519: Badawi 1999: 61-2, pls.: 
Chéhab 1970: 18, 47-8, pl. x; Conder and Kitchener 1881: ; 
76; Dandolo 1339; Goujon 1671: 58; Guide Bleu 1975: 237: 
Jidejian 1996: 190, pls.; Kootwyk 1619: 121-2: Mandeville 
c.1356-66: 142; Poloner 1422a: 265; 1422b: 31-2: Pringle 
et 310; 2004a: 143-51, figs. 10-14; 2004b; Rey 1883: 
ao reng 1485a: 163; Tzewers 1477-8: 374; Zvallart 


No.477 Church (of St Thomas?) 168.297 
History 


a oes Pococke visited Tyre around 1740, he 
Thomas r 7 ee cathedral ‘the ruinous church of St 
his pais 0 which is repaired, and serves as a church 
m1, 82) me Christian families that are there’ (1743: 
fie re i kedape were evidently Greek Catholics, 
sls iohe a: a was apparently built for them over the 
1760 (Bikai 1 ae south aisle of the earlier church in 
Marit, who sa 1: 89, Badawi 1999; 72, pl.). Giovanni 
10 St George hase building, says that it was dedicated 
church, concn. sa 11, 258); the present Greek Catholic 
li'Tyre dei : i s the church of the Greek Orthodox 
cv), ced dedicated to St Thomas the Apostle (pl. 
In 197]- 

res oe aie. church was restored under the direc- 
cavations wes smar of the Department of Antiquities. 
Bikai. Thess = € undertaken at this time by Patricia 
Crusade aa the remains of a church of the 
escription is b underlying the present one. The following 

's based on her report (Bikai 1971). 


ti 


Deser iption 


church revealed b 


The 
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y excavation had two principal 
See fig. 18), The origi (here referred to as phases A and B: 
by 17.5 fa SE elec teie building measured overall 21.3 
basilica, with th, walls 1.1 m thick. It was a three-aisled 
'N three ronal Nave and aisles terminating on the east 
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¥NO more than Ses of the central one was indicated 
“eatral nave w € curved outline of its plaster floor. The 
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cv Tyre, Greek Catholic church of St Thomas (no. 477). 


nave arcades, of three bays, were carried on rectangular 
piers, measuring some 1.2 by 1.4 m, spaced 3.25-3.4 m 
apart; the depth of the responding pilasters or wall sec- 
tions, not only on the east between the apses but also on 
the west, suggests that the building may have been roofed 
with three parallel barrel-vaults. 

From a door in the centre of the west front three steps 
led down to the floor level inside the church. A second 
door in the centre of the north wall had one or two steps 
down on the inside, and the remains of a porch on the 
outside. The church was paved throughout with a white 
plaster floor. 

In the second phase, the central apse was demolished 
and a new apse was built, extending 2.3 m beyond the 
line of the earlier east wall. This was 1.25 m thick and 
constructed of small dressed stones: externally it was also 
buttressed by two rectangular pilasters. No trace of an 
altar was found in the central apse. but the remains of a 
tomb were discovered below the place where one would 
expect the altar to have been; this was cut into the phase A 
floor and was covered by the floor of phase B. In the south 
apse remains of an altar of plastered rubble construction 
were found, surviving up to 0. 5 m high. 

In the first of two subsequent developments, a dais 0.25 
m high was created around the altars in the south and 
north apses (phase B1). Subsequently (phase p2), the dais 
in the south apse was raised to cover completely the base 
of the altar, and three stone steps were built leading up 
to it from the aisle. The raised floor consisted of a white 
plaster surface over an earth fill. The same development 
also occurred in the north apse, though only two of the 
steps remained. In both cases the lower step was continued 
as a low bench along the side walls of the north and south 


aisles. 
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18 Tyre. church attributed to St Thomas (no. 477): plan, 


into the central aisle. This was later extended to 6 m, 
when the westernmost row of stones also had cuts made 
in them, possibly indicating the position of a timber 
screen. 


Decoration and Furnishing 
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Epigraphy 


The excavation produced fragments of three incised une 
ary inscriptions, two in French and one in Latin. The first 
reads: [...] / Seignor : if... ]/ et : lexiif ... pries por la]/rme 
‘de: I[{ui ...]; the date indicated is presumably 1172/4 or 
1272/4. The second one appears to relate to a deacon 
named Paien, and the third, in Latin, to Gaufr[i]/dus Pagi 
anus, who may perhaps have been his relation (Bikai 
1971: 88, pl. x1.1-3: Pringle 2004a: 141-3, nos. 11-13). 
Also found, lying in the south aisle, was a sandstone 
block inscribed with a cross of Lorraine (Bikai 1971: 88. 
pl. x1.6). C. Enlart also has published another fragment 
reading simply: [requiesci]t : i(n) pace (1925: 11, 373. fig. 
483; Pringle 2004a: 143, no, 14). 


Discussion 


C. Enlart argued on the basis of the church's recent dedica- 
tion to St Thomas that it would have been the church of the 
hospital of the English knights of St Thomas of Canterbury 
(1925: 11, 355). There is no evidence, however. that ae 
order possessed any properties on the Levantine mainlan 





outside Acre (cf. Forey 1977: 48 1-9). Like the church of 
the Greek Orthodox in Tyre, the present dedication of the 
Greek Catholic church is to St Thomas the Apostle. 


Visited 3.5.98. 


Sources 


Badawi 1999: 72, pl.; Bikai 1971: 1987: 70; Chéhab 1979; 482: 
Enlart 1925: 11, 355, 373, fig. 483; Folda 2005: 16: Jidejian 
1996: 272-4; Mack 2007: fig. 1; Mariti 1769: 11, 258; Pococke 
1745: 11.1, 82; Pringle 2004a: 141-3, nos. 11-14, figs. 7-9, 


No.478 House of the Templars (?)168.297 
History 


In the twelfth century the Templars possessed some houses 
in Tyre standing south-east of the harbour near the Pisan 
Jundug, adjacent to the quayside, as well as an adjoining 
tower on the town wall and land next to it. Although it 
is known from other sources (see no, 467) that in places 
the harbour was separated from the town by a wall and 
gates, it seems more probable that the Templars’ tower in 
question stood on the town wall on the other side of the 
east harbour mole, facing east. These properties, however, 
iis Subsequently granted by Raymond of Tripoli to 
€ Pisans, and were confirmed as theirs by Conrad of 
Montferrat in October 1187 (Miiller, 1, 26-8, no. 23; RRH, 
ioe es and by Guy of Lusignan in November 1189 
ish: - 6-8, no. 31; RRH, 182, no. 683; Mack 2007: 
re oe the order also had a preceptory in Tyre, 
Proece . S grant and one issued at the same time to the 
ee a S were witnessed by Geoffrey Morin, the precep- 
as ne together with four knights and a chaplain 
ei : ardus (Mayer, Marseilles Levantehandel, 181-3, 
dai ve ee been the same preceptor who received 
eee a ent | night Robert of Sourdeval in the Templars’ 
nan oo as 1184 (Abel, ‘Lettre’, 290). These docu- 
Sas, mention a ruga Templi situated close to the ruga 
eat nee no. 463); but it is uncertain where it lay. A 
eto a the town in a place called Baragese is 
sa eae elonging to the Templars in 1243 (Zorzi, 
ditch aes ete oP) and a vineyard adjacent to the town 
3408: RE : ap in 1271 (Cart. des Hosp., 111, 238-9, no. 
Wicca 6-7, no. 1286: RRH Ad, 82, 1286). 

basa. neh Genoese property drawn up in December 
Wving on ae ions a house of the Templars (domus Templi) 
Gon ie a eh side of an east—west street, separated 
aides chbishop’s palace to the west by the palace 
im houses belonging to the commune of Genoa 
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(Desimoni, ‘Quartre titres’, 222-4, no. 3: RRH,. 312. no 
1184); it is uncertain, however, whether this was the 
preceptory or simply a Property in the order's possession, 
The Templar’s own house in Tyre. however, is mentioned 
in two of the chapters on penances that were added to 
the French rule of the Templars between 1257 and 1267 
(Regle du Temple, §608, §633 (trans, Upton-Ward, 156, 
162; cf. 16)). 


Sources 


Abel, ‘Lettre’, 290 (1184): Desimoni. ‘Quatre titres’, 222-4, no. 
3 (1249); Mayer, Marseilles Levantehandel, 18 |— 3, no. 4 (1187): 
Miller, 1, 26-8, no. 23 (1187): 36-8, no. 31 (1189): Regle du 
Temple, §§ 608, 633 (trans. Upton-Ward. 156, 162) (1257 67): 
RRH, 177, no. 665 (1187); 182, no. 683 (1189): 312. no. | Is4 
(1249); Zorzi, ed. Berggétz, 148 (1243). 


Barber 1994: 243; Chéhab 1979: 537~9, 310: Jidejian 1996: 
265; Rohricht 1887b: 319, 


No. 479 House of the Teutonic Order 
(?)168.297 


History 


The history of the Teutonic Order's involvement in Tyre 
begins in April 1195 with the granting to them by Henry 
of Champagne and Princess Isabella of a house which 
had belonged to a Syrian Christian named Theodore of 
Sarepta, together with its gardens and appurtenances 
and two carucates of land in Sedinum (Siddain), on the 
coast north of the city (Strehlke, 26-7, no. 31; 124. no. 
128; RRH, 193, no. 722). This house is evidently the 
one that is mentioned in the papal confirmations of the 
order’s privileges granted by Celestine HI in December 
1195 (Strehlke, 264-6, no. 296: RRH, 195, no. 732), 
Innocent I in June 1209 (Strehlke, 266-9, no. 298: 
RRH, 195, no. 732) and Honorius Hl in December 1216 
(Strehlke, 272-4, no. 303). In August 1200, the order 
was obliged to pay Theodore’s sons 200 bezants. in return 
for which the latter abandoned their claim on the property 
(Strehlke, 29-30, no. 36: 124, no. 128; RRH, 206, no. 
774); a further payment was made in February 1211 to 
the Genoese, Martino Rocia (or Rozia), who was able to 
produce a deed of ownership that had been granted to him 
by Conrad of Montferrat in September 1189 ( Strehlke. 21, 
no. 24: 36-7, no. 45; 124, no. 128; RRH, 182, no. 682; 
226-7, no. 849; Chéhab 1979: 539-41). 

In April 1222, the order purchased from Iniorannus, 
lord of Bova, for the sum of 1,000 bezants, a more sub- 
stantial house in Tyre. To the east this house faced the sea, 
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‘which lashed at the foot of the house’s wall’, while to the 
west it extended up to the lane leading to the tannery: on 
the south stood a house which the Hospital of St John had 
bought from the Spanish knight, Sancho Martin, and to 
the north a house belonging to Eustace Buseka (Strehlke, 
45-6, nos. 56-7; 124, no. 128; Predelli, 1420-1, no. 20; 
RRH, 252-3, no. 954: Chéhab 1979: 541). The descrip- 
tion suggests that the house lay in the north-eastern part 
of the city, on the water's edge to the north of where the 
island joined the isthmus (see figs. 11 and ] 6). It therefore 
lay south-east of the harbour, rather than west of it where 
Merav Mack has suggested locating it (2007: 158 n.58). 
It was also associated with properties outside the city, 
for sometime in the 1220s or 1230s the order bought a 
house ‘outside the gate of the city’, a garden overlooking 
the shore and another piece of land (Strehlke, 123-4, 
no. 128). One of these gardens (le jardin des Alemans) is 
mentioned in 1271 (Cart. des Hosp., 111, 238-9, no, 3408; 
RRH, 336-7, no, 1286), 

The castle of Tyre, which was located close to the order's 
new house, had been occupied in 1231 by Frederick 
U's bailli, Riccardo Filanghieri. A letter addressed to the 
Teutonic Order by Gregory IX in February 1236, however, 
implies that they had custody of the castle at that time on 
behalf of the emperor (Gregory IX, Reg., ed. Auvray, 11, 
271, no. 2977: ef. Chéhab 1979: 541-2). Accounts of 
the fall of Tyre to Balian of Ibelin and Philip of Montfort 
on 12 June 1242. confirm that the house of the Teutonic 


Order stood in the same position as that purchased in 
1222. According to Philip of Novara, while the attack- 
ing galleys entered the harbour, Balian and Philip took 
their cavalry through the sea beside the town walls (and 
castle) until they came to the Butchers’ Postern (posterne 
de la Boucherie) beside the hospital of the Germans (Ospital 
des Alemans), where their associates inside the city were 
waiting. It was through this gate that they entered the city 
(Philip of Novara, §131 (227) (ed. Melani, 232: Raynaud, 
131); Eracles, xxxu1, 52 (RHC Occ, 11, 422: trans. Shirley, 
129); Amadic.1550: 1 91-4; Chéhab 1975a: 484-7). 


Sources 


Cart. des Hosp., 111, 238-9, no. 3408 (1271); Eracles, xxxi, 52 
(RHC Oce, 11, 422: trans. Shirley, 129) (1242); Gregory IX, Reg.. 
ed. Auvray, 11, 271, no, 2977 (1236); Philip of Novara, §131 
(227) (ed. Melani, 232; ed. Raynaud, 131) (1242); RRH, 193, 
no. 722 (1195): 206, no. 774 (1200); 195, no. 732 (1196, 
1209); 226, no. 848 (1211); 252-3, no. 954 (1222): 279-80. 
no. 1070 (1236); 336~7, no. 1286 (1271); Strehlke, 26-7, no. 
31 (1195); 27, no. 33 (1196); 29-30, no. 36 (1200); 36-7, no. 
45 (1211); 45-6, nos. 56-7 (1222); 264, no. 296 (1196); 267. 
no. 298 (1209). 


Amadi ¢.1550: 191—4; Chéhab 1975a: 484-7; 1979: 310-11. 
539-42; Jidejian 1996: 265: Runciman 1951: 111, 222. 


ADDENDA 








ABU ‘ATABA 


Khirbat ‘ADASA 





Manshiya 
No.480 Chapel 1592.2605 


History and Discussion 


In 1760 Fr Giovanni Mariti visited Acre. Leaving from 
the south gate and following the road to the north for the 
distance of half a mile, a little towards the east he came to 
Bohattebé, 


a Place situated on a small eminence, where are to be seen the 
ruins of an ancient church, which from its construction shows 
that it belonged at one time to the Christians of the Latin rite, and 
in other times has also been a Turkish mosque. 

A few steps distant there is a small mosque, and near by a well 
of the best water that is found in the area around the city of Acre. 
Between that mosque and the church described above there is 
cemetery for the Muslims, where are deposited many of those 


al oe who died in former times in the siege of Acre. (1769: 


Richard Pococke had already visited this site in 1738. 
noting ‘the ruins ofa very strong square tower, and near it 
hen a a ower and other great buildings’. He calls 
(1743: 1 age from a Sheikh who was buried there’ 
and Potent Se Dichter 1973: 37). Mariti's Bohattebe 
a place a : bouotidy would appear to be Abu ‘Ataba, 
‘Atabt. wh ae alter the maqam of Shaykh Ahmad Abii 
small fine 018 said to have been killed at Acre in 1291. The 
with this ak SectnDy Mariti should probably be identified 
inscription sane which in its present form is dated by an 
1997. var ek : door to 1140 H/ap 1727-8 (Sharon 
i ee Seems a little too far from Acre for its chapel 
From the iraetene with one of the city’s cemeteries. 
Was occupied - nineteenth century until 1948, the site 
times it seems t “ he village of Manshiya; but in earlier 
Sumairiya, a a ave been part of the village lands of as- 
Pia ho co 
uilding seen b ps 65 ). This raises the possibility that the 

Ol St Geor : ; art pady have been the Templar chapel 
8e that is mentioned in 1291 (Vol. 11, no. 248). 


Sources 


Bagatti 197 1a: 16 
Guérin 1880: IL] 
Mariti 1769: 


5, 169; Conder and Kitchener 1881: 1, 47: 

ee 1964: 1357; Khalidi 1992: 23-4, 

: I, 146-7; Palesti . 5: 

1:65- ‘ Palestine 1929; 1948: 5; Petersen 
‘Pococke 1743: 11, 54; Sharon 1997: 34-6. 


Cr. Hadessa; Syriac ‘Adasa, ‘Adassiya 


Nos. 481-2 Church and Chapel in the 
Monastery of the Tower 1727.1372 


History 


The twelfth-century history of the monastery of the Tower 
is known from the contemporary accounts of two Syriac 
monks that were inserted into the colophons of eccle- 
siastical manuscripts produced in the monastery of St 
Mary Magdalene in Jerusalem (no. 344}. These accounts, 
written in 1138 by the monk Michael and the priest monk 
Romanus respectively, were studied by ].P. Martin (1 888- 

9) and F. Nau (1899; 1900), and have more recently been 
translated and discussed by A. Palmer (1992: 76-84, 
89-90; cf. 1991: 29). 

From these accounts it appears that ‘Adassiya and Bayt 
‘Arif were two village estates north of Jerusalem which 
had been acquired by the Jacobites, probably at the time of 
Metropolitan Thomas II in the mid eleventh century. At 
the time of the Frankish conquest, however, the Jacobite 
community fled to Egypt and the deserted settlements were 
annexed by the knight Geoffrey of the Tower of David, 
whose estate lay adjacent to them. In 1 106, when Geoffrey 
was captured by the Muslims and imprisoned in Egypt. the 
estates were taken over by his nephew. During the period 
of Geoffrey's captivity, the Jacobite patriarch Athanasius 
and the metropolitan Cyril returned from Egypt and pre- 
sented to King Baldwin I documents showing their title 
to the estates. As a result the king returned the villages 
to them on payment of ‘a great deal of gold’. In 1137. 
Geoffrey was released from captivity and on his arrival 
in Jerusalem was granted back his former estates by King 
Fulk. In the meantime, however, the Jacobites had built a 
monastery at ‘Adassiya, which they were now ordered to 
vacate by the king's ‘viceroy’. Fulk himself having tem- 
porarily left Jerusalem for Bait Jibrin. Bishop Ignatius II] 
therefore appealed to Queen Melisende. whose sympathy 
for the monophysites was well appreciated, and she wrote 
the king ‘a true account of the affair. of the labour and 
expense we had put into our building and of how these vil- 
lages had been ours since Muslim times’ (Michael. trans. 
Palmer 1992: 79). Michael, Romanus and Bishop Ignatius 
Il then went to see Fulk at Bait Jibrin on 1 February 1138. 
Two days later, the dispute was settled and the villages 


were returned to the Jacobites for the payment of 200 
g and his chieftains’ 


dinars ‘and the same again to the kin 
(Palmer 1992: 77-85). 
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According to Michael, the building works at ‘Adassiya, 
or ‘Adasa, had begun from the time of its return to the 
Jacobites. Bishop Ignatius II had subsequently built two 
churches there and established a monastic community 
(Palmer 1992: 78-9). Romanus gives further details: 


[Bishop Ignatius II Hesnin] found two old cisterns, around 
which he laid a complete foundation. When (the building) had 
been raised to the height of what had been there formerly, the 
Lord, who loved him, took him unto himself ... (Palmer 1992: 
83) 


Ignatius IT was succeeded by Ignatius III Jadina, who 
arrived in Jerusalem in October 1125 and carried on the 
building work of his predecessor, both inside the city at 
the church of St Mary Magdalene (Vol. III, no. 344) and 
at ‘Adassiya. 


Outside the city he completed the tower, on the fourth storey of 
which he built a church. Around the foot of the tower he con- 
structed great cisterns with rooms above them and so made it 
into a famous monastery or convent. In the south-east corner he 
built and perfected a big church, furnished with all that is neces- 
sary, but above all with priests, deacons and monks, all of whom 
expended great energy in building the place. (Palmer 1992: 83) 


Romanus himself produced a gospel lectionary for the 
monastery of the Tower (Palmer 1992: 84). Michael also 
refers to nuns, who Palmer suggests would have been 
accommodated in the tower, where they would have used 
the chapel on the fourth floor (1992: 83 n.37, 84 n.41), 
Around 1161, the prud’hommes of Jerusalem were 
called upon to settle a dispute that had arisen between 
the canons of the Holy Sepulchre and the Jacobite monks 
of St Mary Magdalene concerning the villages of Ramatha 
and Hadessa (Bresc-Bautier, 25 7-8,no. 131: RRH, 96, no. 
365). The precise details of the dispute are not recorded. 
However, Palmer's assertion that it concerned the canons’ 
attempt to make good a claim to Bayt ‘Arif and ‘Adassiya 
which they had inherited from Geoffrey of the Tower of 
David cannot be sustained (1992: 89-90), It appears more 
probable that the dispute concerned the demarcation of 
the boundary between the lands of Ramatha (ar-Ram), 
which had belonged to the canons since 1099 (see Vol. 11, 
no. 186), and the Jacobites’ village of Hadessa ( ‘Adassiya). 
This document therefore allows ‘Adassiya to be identified 
either with Kh, ‘Addasa (Grid ref. 1 704.1392) or with Kh. 
“Adasa (1727.13 72), both of which lie close to ar-Ram 
(Prawer 1980: 132 n.124). Kh. ‘Addasa, however, was 
also known in the nineteenth century as Bait Lijja, which 
allows it to be identified with the canons’ own village of 
Beitligge. which like ar-Ram had been granted to them 
by Duke Godfrey (Bresc-Bautier, 86-8, no. 26 (1114): 
Clermont-Ganneau 1896:11,471, 473: Fischer, Isaac and 
Roll 1996: 12] (no. 4), 122, pl. 46; cf. Kloner 2001: 217, 


Se TESS tenuate aimceNeeertemanea 


nos. 1~5). This leaves Kh. ‘Adasa as the likeliest site loca- 
tion for “Adasa ( ‘Adassiya) and the monastery of the Tower, 
while Bayt ‘Arif may be identified as the modern ‘Ain Arik 
(Grid ref. 1635.1460: Abel 1967: 11, 249-50: Palestine 
1948: 110). 


Description 


Kh. ‘Adasa is located 5 km north-north-east of Jerusalem, 
about 1 km to the east of the Nablus road. Surface finds 
of pottery attest occupation in the Roman, Byzantine and 
medieval periods. In recent years, however, the site has 
been almost entirely destroyed by the construction of a 
new Jewish residential neighbourhood. 

In the early twentieth century L. Féderlin found ruined 
houses and cisterns (1906: 272-3), Subsequent reports 
of column fragments, a capital, wall foundations and a 
geometrically patterned mosaic suggest the existence of 
a church in the Byzantine period (Horning 1909: 130: 
Ovadiah and Gomez de Silva 1984: 139 no. 24: Fischer, 
Isaac and Roll 1996; 121-2) In 1981-2, Shimon Gibson 
also recorded a number of cisterns and a wine-press with 
a white mosaic floor (1982: 157); while excavations 
in 1994 on the southern and eastern slopes revealed a 
complex of structures of the Umayyad period, including 
byres with roofs carried on transverse arches, which were 
adapted for partial domestic occupation sometime in the 
Mamluk period (Khalaily 1997; Kloner 2001: 30*). 

(Note that the air photographs purporting to show 
Crusader structutes at ‘Kh. ‘Adasa’ that are referred to in 
Pringle (1997: 17-18) now turn out to be not of this site 
at all but of Bait Ijza, or Bait Izza (Grid ref. 1644.1 394). 
which lies roughly 2 km north of Biddu (Pringle 1997: 33) 
and 1 km west of Kh. al-‘Adasa (Grid ref. 1546.1395).) 


Visited (after destruction ) 24.6.00. 


Sources 


Syriac colophons 1 and 2 (1138), trans. Palmer 1992: 77-80. 
82-4, 


Abel 1967: 11, 250: Bouillon 1898: 294-5. photo. p. 293: 
Féderlin 1906: 272-3; Fischer, Isaac and Roll 1996: 121-2. 
no. 6; Gibson 1982: 157: Horning 1909: 130; Khalaily 1997: 
Kloner 2001: 23-4, 30* (no. 45); Martin 1888-9; Nau nods 
1900: Ovadiah and Gomez de Silva 1984: 139, no. 24; Palestine 
1929; 1948: 157; Palmer 1991: 29; 1992: 76-84, 89-90: 
Prawer 1980: 132 n.124; Pringle 1997: 17-8, no. 6. 
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‘AQRABA 


BAITUNIYA 





No. 483 Possible Church 1825.1705 
History 


Archaeological finds made in the nineteenth century indi- 
cate a Christian presence in ‘Aqraba in the Byzantine 
period, while a sixth-century Syriac letter refers to monas- 
teries of St Stephen and St Titus (Bagatti 1979: 44-5, fig. 
13), By the late eighth century, the village was islamicized 
to the extent that Shihab al-Din Ahmad al-‘Aqrabani, a 
follower of the noted jurist al-Shafi', lived and was buried 
there in 180 H/AD 796-7 (Gil 1992: 290; Ellenblum 
1998: 245), 


Description 


The medieval buildings in “Aqraba noted in the 1930s and 
1940s included a fortified courtyard building (al-Hisn), a 
birka and a building said to be Mamluk with a dome and 
drum carried on pendentives (cf. Pringle 1997: 20, no. 


18), In 1947, S.A.S. Husseini also noted regarding the 
Village mosque: 


eat of four aisles and three bays, a cross [i.e. 

fluted nae roof carried on piers, mihrab flanked with two 

PAM: € columns surmounted with Crusader capitals. 
* Aqraba file, report dated 14/6/1 947) 


aia of its vaulted bays and the presence of 
eh eas reused in the mihrab are highly sugges- 
church buildin, aoe having replaced a former medieval 
the build 8. Without the possibility of investigating 
ing further, however, there can be no certainty. 


Sources 


PAM: Re 
* Keport: 
June 1947) 8 by Anon. (15 Feb. 1937) and $.A.S, Husseini (14 


Bagatti 1979. 
Conder ian 5 4-5. fig. 13; Clermont-Ganneau 1896: 11, 302-3: 
itchener 1881: 11, 386, 389; Ellenblum 1998: 228, 


245, 266 
490-7; Guérin 1874: 
: 1, 3—4; Palesti ‘ i 
0, no. 18, Palestine 1948: 116; Pringle 


Cr. Beitiumen 


No. 484 Chapel 1662.1436 


History 


Baituniya (Beitiumen) was one of twenty-one villages 
around Jerusalem that were granted to the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre by Godfrey of Bouillon (1099-1100). The 
grant was confirmed by Baldwin I in 1114 (Bresc-Bautier, 
86-8, no. 26; RRH, 16-17, no. 74), Baldwin III in 1155 
and 1160 (Bresc-Bautier, 115-19, no. 42: 123-4, no. 
45), and Amalric I in 1164 (Bresc-Bautier, 261-6, no. 
135). In 1168-9, the patriarch, Amalric of Nesle, also 
confirmed the grant in a general confirmation of the 
church’s privileges, though without naming the villages 
themselves. His charter adds, however, immediately after 
the relevant clause: 


and also the towns (villas) that you have built. such as Magna 
and Parva Mahumaria [al-Bira and al-Qubaiba: Vol. 1, ne. 66: 
Vol. 11, no. 184] and Bethsuri [Bait Suriq: Vol. 1, no. 35] and 
all the others that you are about to build, where Latins will live, 
together with churches and all the privileges of jurisdiction and 
parish rights. (Bresc-Bautier, 292-6, no. 150; cf. RRH, 123-4. 


no. 469) 


The canons’ privilege of establishing churches with full 
parish rights in their new towns was confirmed in similar 
terms by Pope Alexander III in 1170 (Bresc-Bautier, 297- 
301, no. 151; Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 261-5, no. 102). 
Lucius III in 1182 (Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 1, 298-301. 
no. 125), and Celestine III in 1196 (Bresc-Bautier, 323-8, 
no. 170; Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 350-2, no. | 72). 
Whether or not the canons established a settlement 
of Latin colonists in Baituniya, as they did in al-Bira. al- 
Oubaiba and Bait Suriq, or simply administered an exist- 
ing village through a steward or other estate official is 
not recorded. An estate building (manor house or maison 
forte) of typical Frankish type. however, has long been 
recognized among the older houses of the village (Palestine 
1929: 19; 1948: 111; Benvenisti 1 970); 233, 258: Pringle 
1997: 29, no. 40) (pls. cvi-ciXx). It is known locally as 


Badd al-Balad (the oil-press of the village). According to 
erviewed in 1980, at one time it housed the 


illagers int ; 
aes parts of it 


entire population. Already by then, however, 
had been demolished and one of the stone oil-presses from 


it had been removed and sold. 
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CVI 





cvil  Baituniya, Frankish maison forte (no. 484): the eastern 
side showing later additions. 
Description 


The Antiquities Department of the Palestine National 
Authority carried out two seasons of work on the Badd 
al-Balad in 1997-8. In the first season the basement was 
cleared of earth and debris and in the second the roof was 





Baituniya, Frankish maison forte (no. 484): from the south-east, with the chapel on the first floor. 





cVIill 


: al 
Baituniya, Frankish maison forte (no. 484): the centr 


vel to 
area looking south, with the chapel at first-floor leve 


the left. 


excavated. Excavation and survey revealed that the sa 
eval building had been constructed over a Roman ie ea 
and had incorporated parts of it. At least four phases oico 
struction were recognized. The most significant ese 
however, was that the building had originally had aa 
storeys and that the south-eastern room on the first 


™“] 
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contained a twelfth-century chapel. After its abandonment 
at the end of the twelfth century, the upper storey eventu- 
ally collapsed before the building came to be overlain by 
other structures in the eighteenth century onwards (per- 
sonal communication, Dr Hamdan Taha, 17 December 


Uf YY 
r — 
4 


2002). 


— gern 








After BSA.J Survey 





19 Baituniya, chapel in the maison forte (no. 484): plan (after 


cix Baituniya, the Frankish maison forte (no. 484): the 
CBRL survey by John Arthur). 


central area looking north from the chapel. 





nnd from inside. 


cx Baituni 
lya, chapel in the Frankish maison forte (no. 484): east € 
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cx Baituniya, chapel in the Frankish maison forte (no. 


484): apsidiole to right of the apse. 
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Cxin Baituni 
ya, chapel in the Frankish maison forte (no. 484): apsidiole to left of the apse. 





CXIV 


Baituniya, c i 
ree ge chapel in the Frankish maison forte (no. 
: Sill of apsidiole to left of the apse. 


The wal 
Courses fs ie chapel survive no more than four 
with coursed rou Pan built, like the rest of the building, 
of them reused a blocks of stone of differing types, many 
apse, apsidioles iner freestone, however, was used for the 
€ nave bi and pilasters (pls. cx-Cx1). 
as a somewhat rhomboid plan, measur- 


ing some 6 
4 
m by 8.5 m (fig. 19). Pilasters some 0.3 


m square surviving at the north-west, north-east and 
south-east corners and another (0.96 m wide and pro- 
jecting 0.24 m near the centre of the south wall suggest 
bays. probably with a barrel- 
vault though groin-vaults are also possible. In the cast 
wall there was a rounded apse, 2.4m wide. but with its 
eastern part now missing. This was flanked by @ pair of 
apsidioles, 0.97 m wide and().55 m deep. with projecting 
sills about 0.9 m above the floor level (pls. CXTI-CXIV). 
In the centre of the west wall was a door, now blocked. 
1.30 m wide internally and originally opening outwards 
into another room. The surviving outer arris of its north 
reveal has a hollow chamfer. Another door, 0.82 m 
wide and opening inward, is set in the west end of the 
north wall: this possibly communicated with an internal 
courtyard. 

Remains of another 
survive on the north side of the c 
appear to have been any direct mean 


between the two. 


that it was roofed in two 


first-floor room, also of two bays, 
hapel: but there does not 
s of communication 
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Discussion 


The chapel, situated at first-floor level in the maison forte, 
was evidently intended for the use of the building’s princi- 
pal occupant or occupants. It remains uncertain whether 
the occupant would have been a tenant of the canons of 
the Holy Sepulchre or — as appears perhaps more likely — 
one or more of the canons themselves, installed there to 
administrate the church's estates and collect tithes in the 
area, besides doubtless performing parish functions for 
such Latin Christians as may have been living locally. 


Visited 10.1.80, 26.3.99. 


Sources 


Benvenisti 1970: 233, 258;Elenblum 1998: 73, 185:Finkelstein 
and Magen 1993: 70, 19* (no. 61); Palestine 1929: 19; 1948: 
111; Pringle 1997: 29, no. 40. 


CASALE SANCTI GEORGII 





Casale Saint lorge 
No.485 Church(?) 176.294 (?) 


History 


The village of St George in the territory of Tyre was granted 
to the Genoese by Conrad of Montferrat on 1] April 1190 
(Codice Diplomatico, 11, 370, no. 1 94; RRH, 183-4, no. 
691). It appears, however. that the Genoese were not 
given the whole village, for Marsilio Zorzi's list of villages in 
the city’s territory in which the Venetians possessed a third 
share in 1244 includes Casale Saint lorge (ed. Berggétz, 
171: Tafel and Thomas, 11, 3 89). A list of Genoese property 
in Tyre drawn up in December 1249 describes the casale 
comunis qui dicitur Sanctus Georgius as being defined on the 
south by a road which separated it from the land of the 
village of Nobles and on the east and west by the lands of 
the villages of Farachia and Sechilia respectively (Desimoni., 
‘Quatre titres’, 222-4, no. 3). Nobles has not been identi- 
fied. but Farachia and Sechilia may be equated with al-Far- 
akhiya (Grid ref. 178.292) and Sqilliat (Grid ref. 174.295) 
(Chéhab 1979: 363, 372, 374). This would allow Casale 
S. Georgii to be placed somewhere north of “Ain Baal (Grid 
ref. 1755.2930), which may even perhaps have been 
Nobles, between it and al-Bazuriya (Grid ref. 1756.29 54). 


The Genoese interest in the village was also recognized 
by Philip of Montfort in March 1264 (Desimoni, ‘Quatre 
titres’, 224-30, no. 4; RRH, 347-8, no. 1331). 

Like the villages of St George in the territories of Jerusalem 
(Vol. 1, no. 134) and Acre (Vol. 1, no. 29), it is likely that 
the village took its name from a church or monastery 
located in or near it. 


Sources 


Codice Diplomatico, 11, 370, no. 194 (1190): Desimoni, ‘Quatre 
titres’, 222-4, no. 3 (1249); 224-30, no. 4 (1264); RRH, 183-4. 
no. 691 (1190); 347-8, no. 1331 (1264); Tafel and Thomas, 11. 
389 (1244); Zorzi, ed. Berggétz, 171 (1244). 


Chéhab 1979: 373. 


DAYR FIO 





No. 486 Monastery Church (of the Saviour?) 
209/10.234 


History 


The Arab geographer Yaqit, writing around 1225. 
describes the monastery of Dayr Fig, situated on the south- 
eastern side of the Sea of Galilee, as 


A convent behind ‘Akabah (the Pass of) Fik, which is the pass 
leading down (from the Jaulan) to the Ghaur (of the Jordan). 
From the summit of the pass you can see across the lake to 
Tabariyyah [Tiberias]. The convent stands between the pass and 
the lake on the mountain slope above the pass; the place is cut out 
of the rock, and is still (thirteenth century) inhabited by monks. 
It is frequented by travellers, and is held in much veneration by 
Christians, (trans. Le Strange, 429; cf. Marmardii, 78). 


Al-‘Umari, in his book ofitineraries (Masalik al-Absar, 134 7). 
repeats Yaqit’s information and also cites al-Shabusht: 


It is claimed that it is the first convent to be built, that Christ 
retired to this place where the monastery was built and that be 
sat there near to this stone. All the Christians who enter a 
place detach a piece of stone to have a blessing from it. A place 
dedicated to Christ was erected in this monastery. (Marmardi 
1951: 78) 


The road through the pass, known as the Sultanat 
al-‘Aqaba (or state road of the ascent), had been built - oF 
improved — by ‘Abd al-Malik in 73 H/AD 692 (Sharon 
1997: 102-6) and was still in use in the later nineteenth 
century, when the ruins of the Mamluk or Ottoman Khan 
al-“Aqaba were also visible on the north side of it. some 
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600 m eastwards up the pass from Khirbat Tawafig (Grid 
ref, 2094.2342: Schumacher 1888: 64, 180-83, 245, 
map). The monastery, doubtless Orthodox, would seem 
to have been located somewhere in this area. It was prob- 
ably abandoned sometime in the Mamluk period, when its 
proximity to the road would have made life untenable for 
the monks there. 


Not visited. 


Sources 


Yaqitt (c.1225) (trans. Le Strange, 429; Marmardji, 78). 
Le Strange 1890: 429; Marmardji 1951: 78. 


HURFAIS 





Cr. Horfeis, Hourfex, Orpheis, Orfeis 


pos ag and thirteen other villages in northern 
ce aeetnk an estate belonging to Geoffrey le Tor 
ae ne 1 183 was sold to Joscelin III of Courtney, 
ears . the kingdom. Formerly it had supported the 
siderite offrey’s scribanus, Seit, and dragoman, William: 
buighue A owner the estate was instead to support two 
ison eS and the scribe and dragoman were to be oth- 
8 624) ini for (Strehlke, 15-16, no. 16; RRH, 165, 
hee oe 1220, Joscelin’s daughter, Beatrice, and 
betates etna Otto of Henneberg, in turn sold the 
(Strehlke, 43 Se Hurfais (Horfeis), to the Teutonic Order 
session ofit (01 ’ ne: 53; RRH, 248, no. 934), whose pos- 
Frederick If j rpheis, Orfeis) was confirmed by the emperor 
referred to ce aed 1226. By this time it was being 
Mi‘liva (cast DeRMeHey of the order’s estate centred on 

945.196 ellum regis) (Strehike, 47-8, no. 58; cf. Beyer 

» 211; Frankel 1988; 256-8, 264, fig. 1). 


No, 4 
87 Church (of St George?) 1 828.2691 
History 


In the 18 , 
ch 70s, Victor Guérin noted a small and miserable 


Urch j 
the sal a dedicated to St George, which served 
73-4). A q reek Catholic community there (1880: 11, 
€cade later Monsignor G. Doumani, on a pas- 


Tal visit 
 Tecorded that the church, which he describes 


as ‘very ancient’ (antichissima), had been destroyed and 
that materials for building a new one had already been 
prepared (1889: 60). Whether or not this ancient church 
was in existence in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
cannot be known for certain. It seems probable, however, 
that there would have been a Christian population there at 
that time, although by 1922 Christans numbered only 26, 
against 386 Druzes (Bagatti 197 1a: 216). 


Sources 


Bagatti 1971a: 216; Doumani 1889: 60; Guérin 1880: 1, 
73-4. 


KAFR LAM 


Kafr Lab; Cr. Cafarlet, Capharleth, Kafarletum; Hebr. 
Habonim 


No.488 Church 14418.22700 


History 


Kafr Lam lies 7 km south of ‘Atlit, its remains occupying 
the summit of a kurkar ridge about 1 km from the sea. 
Today the site is partly overlain by Moshav Ha-Bonim and 
the main Tel Aviv to Haifa highway passes just below it to 


the east. 


According to the geographer Yaqit. writing around 


1225, the town of Kafr Lab was built by the Umayyad 
caliph Hisham ibn ‘Abd al-Malik ( 724-43) (le Strange 
1890: 470; Marmardji 1951: 175). Among the build- 
ings on the site today attributable to the U Imayyad period 
is a fort of trapezoidal plan (57 m N/42.5 m S by 51 m 
N-S), with walls 1.5-2.3 m thick strengthened ce ie 
tangular external buttresses, 1.4m square, BF : so i 
cylindrical corner turrets. A pointed-arched sone ay i“ 
the south, 2.7 m wide, is set between half-roun in 
(see Pringle 1997: 58, D0. 121). Recent excavations 3 
both confirmed the fort's Umayyad date and ais ie 
its interior continued to be occupied by ae a : 
into the Fatimid and Frankish periods (Barbé, Lehrer a 
ue Lam (Kafarletum) is mentioned as @ 
village in the jordship of Caesarea, a eee aes 
lands formed part of the hereditary fief ; a : a é 
anus, Soquerius (al-Shuwayki). held from Aymar. 
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Caesarea, and his wife, Juliana (Paoli, 1, 288-9, no. 9; 
RRH, 205, no. 768). Around the same time three caru- 
cates of land lying south of the village in the direction of 
(Kh.) al-Mazra‘a (Casale Rogerii de Chasteillon) had also 
been detached from the village lands to form part of the 
fief of a western knight named George, whose house lay 
between this land and the saltings to the west. That house, 
whose precise location is unknown, subsequently passed 
to Robert Hohais, and in February 1207 it was granted by 
Juliana, lady of Caesarea, with the consent of her husband, 
along with its dependent lands to the Hospital (Paoli, 1, 
289, no. 10; Cart. des Hosp., 11, 64-5. no. 1250; RRH, 
219-20, no. 818). On 18 October 1213, Aymar pledged 
Kafr Lam (Cafarlet), (Kh.) as-Sawamir (Samarita) and (Kh.) 
Bablun (casale Bubalorum) to the Hospital as surety for a 
loan of 1,000 bezants (Paoli, 1, 290, no. 1 1; Cart. des Hosp., 
u, 159, no. 1414; RRH, 232-3, no. 866). It is uncertain 
whether or not this loan was ever repaid, for in 1232 
John of Caesarea sold the entire casale of Kafr Lam to the 
Hospital for 1,600 bezants (Eracles, XXXXIII, 32 (RHC Occ, 
11, 398)). By April 1255, however, the Hospitallers seem to 
have disposed of the village to the Templars, for a charter of 
that date by which John Aleman, lord of Caesarea, leased 
al-Mazra‘a (casal de Chatillon, le Meseraa) to the Hospital 
describes al-Mazra‘a as lying south of casale Templi Cafarlet 
(Delaville le Roulx, Archives, 185-6, no. 82; Cart. des Hosp., 
U1, 776, no. 2725; RRH, 324, no. 12 33). The transfer was 
completed on 31 May 1262, when as part of an exchange 
of various lands and properties between the Templars and 
Hospitallers the latter ceded their rights to three carucates 
of land in Cafarlet, presumbly the three that they had 
acquired separately in 1207 (Delaville le Roulx, Archives, 
200, no. 92: Cart. des Hosp., 111, 31-3, no. 3029: RRH, 
344-5, no. 13 19). 

Thus it would appear that in the twelfth century the 
village of Kafr Lam belonged to the lords of Caesarea. 
The village itself, including no doubt the remains of the 
Umayyad fort, was pledged to the Hospitallersin 1213 and 
was finally sold to them in 1232. By 1255, it was in the 
hands of the Templars, who completed their acquisition 
of the remaining village lands in 1262. It would presum- 
ably have fallen into Mamluk hands soon after Baybars’ 
capture of Caesarea in March 1265. 


Description 


Excavations were undertaken on the fort at Kafr Lam 
in March—-December 1999 by H. Barbé and Y. Lehrer 
on behalf of the IAA. Extensive Byzantine remains were 
found below the fort and extending down the slope to the 
east. The fort appears to have been planned initially with 


an open central courtyard surrounded by vaulted ranges 
(fig. 20). The central space, however, soon became filled 
with smaller irregular buildings, suggesting that it may 
have lost its military function after the Abbasids came to 
power in 750. Although an abundance of pottery of the 
Fatimid and Frankish periods was found inside the fort, no 
new structures were attributable to those periods. Instead 
a building of possible Frankish date was erected against 
the exterior of the south wall to the west of the gate, 
entailing the dismantling of one of the external buttresses; 
and a small church or chapel was built against the south 
end of the west wall (figs. 20-21, pls. cxv—-cxv1). 

Internally the church measured some 6.4 m north- 
south by 8.5 m east-west. Like the fort itself it was built 
of well-cut kurkar blocks. The north and south walls were 
each some 1.8 m thick and the west wall 0.85 m. Their 
foundations were cut down to bedrock through a fill con- 
taining material of the thirteenth century. On the east 
the north wall abutted a partially dismantled buttress 
of the Umayyad fort, and the south wall its south-west 
corner-turret. The east wall consisted of facing up the 
existing Umayyad wall with skin wall 0.4 m thick. Into 
it was set a rounded apse, 3.2 m wide and 1.8 m deep. 
which penetrated the Umayyad wall by some 1.5 m. 
In the centre of the west wall was a door, 0.80 m wide. 
widening to 1.15 m behind the jambs. There was also a 
narrower door in the south wall and possibly another 
facing it in the north, where the wall no longer survives 
at this level. The floor appears to have been dismantled 
in the Mamluk period. 


Discussion 


The building of the chapel and possibly another Frankish 
building outside the fort in the thirteenth century aa 
gests that the fort had no military value at that time. It 
may in any case still have been occupied by eee d 
is unfortunately not known whether the latter inclu i 
Christians; thus it remains uncertain whether the churc 
was intended as a parish church for them or as a Pr os 
chapel for a resident Christian landowner or tenant. In : e 
of such uncertainty, it is perhaps more plausible on ene 
to attribute its construction either to the Hospitallers. w i 
they bought the casale in 1232, or to the Templars W 
acquired it from them sometime before 1255. 
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. 25 
Ble os 
After Barbé, Lehrer and Avissar 2002 


20. Kafr Lam: plan of fort showing the position of the medieval chapel (no. 488). 
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(a) 
Se oe cee oe = 
After Barbe, Lehrer and Avissar 2002 


21 Kafr Lam, chapel (no. 488): plan. 








cxviI_ Kafr Lam, chapel (no. 488): from the south-west. 
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Visited 26.6.2000 


Source 


Barbé, Lehrer and Avissar 2002. 


QATAMUN 





Qatamon; Gk. Katamonas 


No.489 Church 1699.1296 





History 


Further information on the Georgians’ possessions at 
Qatamun (Vol. 11, pp. 166-7) is to be found in the archives 
of the Greek Orthodox Patriarchate in Jerusalem. The 
Georgians monks of the monastery of the Cross (Vol. 11, 
no. 145) possessed land in Qatamun in 1169 (Miiler 
and Pahlitzsch 2004: 260 n.7; Pahlitzsch 2001; 181-8. 
314-24). The rights of Abbot Lucas and his monks in al- 
Qatamun and Dayr Ka ‘kil, including a church in the former 
and a tower in the latter, were also established in a docu- 
ment of 25 February 1266 (Miiller and Pahlitazsch 2004: 
268-9 (doc. Iv.A. 218.2)), and in October of the same year 
the two villages were confirmed as part of the monastery’s 
endowment by Sultan Baybars (Miiller and Pahlitzsch 
2004: 260—1, 283 (doc. vit.B 1/21)). 


Sources 


Greek Orthodox Patriarchate, Jerusalem: docs. 1V.A. 218.2 
(1266), vi1.B 1/21 (1266). 

Miiller and Pahlitzsch 2004: 260-1, 268-9. 283: Pablitzsch 
2001: 181-8, 314-24. 


CORRIGENDA 





‘ABUD 





Cr. Casale S. Mariae 


No.2 Church of St Mary (Sitti Mariam, 
‘Abudiya) 1567.1583 


During the course of conservation work inside and outside 
the church in 1997, an excavation was undertaken on the 
north side of the church by the Palestinian Department of 
Antiquities. This uncovered remains of a northern annexe 
to the Byzantine church with mosaic floors, which was 
later overlain by buttresses supporting the north wall of 
the medieval church. The area was subsequently covered 
in turn by a cemetery of cist graves associated with the 
medieval church and continuing in use into late Ottoman 
times. Two of the earliest graves contained glazed bowls of 
the twelfth or thirteenth century and one a glass vessel. 


Source 


Taha 1997, 


‘AMWAS 





Cr. Emaus, Emmaus: Byz. Nicopolis 
No.10 Church 1491.1385 


reat of the historical and archaeological evi- 
: € relating to Belmont Castle (Suba) now makes it 
Me more likely that the terra de Emaus referred 
anitune coe centred on Abu Ghosh (castellum Emmaus) 
a thie (Pringle 2000: 216-18). Father Abel 
F Aner . e have been correct after all in suggesting that 
(le Toron) . onged to the Templars, whose castle of Latrun 
of Toled tere built close to it by Count Rodrigo Gonzalez 
Dossibt 0 between 1137 and 1141 (Pringle 1998), quite 
Stoly on land belonging to the village. 


ARSUF 


Cr. Arsur, Azotus; Hebr. Arshaf 


No. 12 Castle Chapel 1319.1780 

Subsequent excavations have shown the apsed room that 
was uncovered in 1982-3 to have been part of a twin- 
towered gatehouse, built most likely by John of Ibelin- 
Arsuf sometime between 1240 and his death in 1260, 
before his son Balian leased the lordship to the Hospitallers. 
The excavators now propose locating the chapel on the 
floor above the entrance into the inner ward. which is set 
in a pentagonal projection in the shape of a half octagon. 
Although very little of the first floor survives, the arrange- 
ment of the basement suggests that there would have been 
enough space for a rectangular nave measuring some 10 
by 15 m, with an east-facing apse some 6.5 m wide and 
7.5 m deep accommodated in the half-octagonal projec- 
tion above the gate (Roll and Arubas 2006: 76. ligs. 3. 7 
10-11). 


Revisited 7.12.2002. 


Sources 


Roll and Arubas 2006: Roll, Yohanan, Tepper and Harpak 
2000. 


“ASKAR 








Cr. Askar, Aschar, Escar, Eschar, Sichar 
No. 25 Priory 


See Jacob's Well. 
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al-BA‘INA (including 
DAIR AL-ASAD) 





Cr. Saint Jorge Labane, Sainte Jorge de la Baene, casale 
S. Georgii, Sangeor; Med. Ar. al-Ba‘na 


No. 29 Abbey Church of St George 
1755.2600 


Al-Qalqashandi records at a place which he calls al-Na‘ba, 
between Acre and Safad, 


A convent which contains a stone bench: anyone possessed by 
jinns who spends the night on this bench is cured with the permis- 
sion of God. (¢.1400: 1v, 153-4; trans. Gaudefroy-Demombynes 
1923: 122) 


As Ellenblum points out, this must refer to al-Ba‘ina, the 
Arabic n and b being very similar and easily confused 
(1998: 169). The text therefore suggests that the monas- 
tery was still occupied at the end of the fourteenth century. 
St George was (and still is) well known in Palestine for 
curing those afflicted by mental disorders. 


Sources 


Al-Qalqashandi ¢,1400: 1v, 153-4. 
Ellenblum 1998: 166-9; Gaudefroy-Demombynes 1923: 122. 


BAIT JIBRIN 





Cr. Beit Gibelin, Bersabea, Gybelin: Byz. Eleutheropolis; 
Hebr. Bet Guvrin 


No. 31 Churchin the Castle 1400.1 129 


The castle has now been fully excavated, revealing it to 
have been a concentric work of complex design, which 
developed in three major stages through the course of the 
twelfth century, incorporating elements of pre-existing 
structures of Roman and Byzantine periods (fig. 22). As 
already surmised, the Crusader church was attached to 
the southern side of the inner ward and linked to it bya 
Narrow passage, with a mural stair leading off it to the 
wall-head (fig. 23). 

Now that the remains of the church have been fully 
exposed, a number of differences may be noted from the 


previously published reconstruction plan (Vol. 1, fig. 34). 
The main doorway was set in a projecting porch opening 
into the western bay of the south aisle (pls. cxvit—cxvu): 
it had moulded jambs and steps leading down into the 
aisle on the inside. There was another, smaller door in 
the south wall of the second bay, with three semi-circular 
steps down on the inside. Clearance to the east also shows 
that the chevet was flat externally. The antique columns 
supporting the transverse arches between the bays were 
placed on reused Byzantine plinths, most likely taken 
from an earlier church (pls. cx1x—cxxv). The church was 
paved with stone flags, with remains of chancel screens 
and posts separating off the two eastern bays, where the 
floor was raised some 12 cm. The eastern bay and apses 
were repaved in a subsequent phase with reused frag- 
ments of marble, though most of this was later robbed out. 
In the wall of the northern apse is an aumbry, set slightly 
off-centre and rebated for a door (pl. cxxIv); it contains 
a piscina, which was filled by means of a clay pipe built 
into the wall. Sixty-one varieties of masonry marks were 
recorded by the excavators, including Latin and Armenian 
letters. 

The supposition that the inner ward became effectively 
the convent of the Hospitaller brethren stationed at Bait 
Jibrin is enhanced by the discovery ofa refectory in the part 
of it immediately adjacent to the church, with tables made 
from antique column-drums cut in half longitudinally (pl. 
CXXVI). 

In the Ayyubid or early Mamluk period (late twelfth 
to thirteenth century) th e north aisle was walled off and 
made into a mosque, with a mihrab in the wall blocking the 
central bay. There does not appear to be any evidence of 
Christian reuse in 1240-4, when Bait Jibrin was nominally 
returned to the Hospitallers; it may be doubted whether the 
site was permanently reoccupied during that per iod. 

Full details of the excavation will appear in the final 
report, which is in the course of preparation. 


Revisited 16.9.1994, 16.12.2002. 


Sources 


Assal 


Cohen M 2004; Cohen M and Kloner 2000; Kloner mmill 


1998: Kloner and Cohen 1998; 2000; Kloner and Ga 
1998; Pringle 2004c: 27-8, fig. 1. 











Roman Amphitheatre 








22 Bait Jibrin, Hospitaller castle: plan following excavation by the Israel 
Antiquities Authority, showing the location of the chapel (no. 31). 
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Bait Jibrin, Hospitaller chapel (no. 31): plan revealed by the excavations of the Israe 
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CXvH Bait Jibrin, excavated church (no. 31): from the south-west. 





CxVIil_ Bait Jibrin, excavated church (no. 31): looking north- 
east from the porch towards the blocked north aisle. 








CXIX Bait Jibr excavat ad h h 3 l . th f m the I -west. 
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Cxx 
Bait Ji 
ibrin 
, excavated 
church 
(no. 31): base of the chancel screen in th 
in the central aisle. 











CxxI_ Bait Jibrin, excavated church (mo. 31): the nave and south aisle from the south-east. 





CXXI1 Bait Jibrin, excavated church (no. 


31): the nave and south aisle from the north-west. 





























OV Bait Jibrin, the excavated church (no. 31): the chevet from above. 
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Khirbat BAIT JIZ 


SS ae 


Hebr. Giza 
No. 33 Parish Church 1458.1357 


See al-Burj. 





BAITIN 


Cr. Bethel 
No. 36 Chapel/Parish Church 1726.1481 


Since the publication of Vol. 1, a plan of this chapel has come 
tolightin the archives ofthe Palestine Exploration Fund. The 
plan was surveyed and drawn by Corporal James Murphy 
RE while working on the Survey of Western Palestine on 7 
October 1877, As early illustrations show (Vol. 1, pls. LXVII- 
LXIX), by this time only the eastern part of the building was 
still standing, though Murphy was able to trace the western 
Parts on the basis of the visible foundations. 

The building measured 32.5 m east_west by 14.4m 
north-south overall, and some 25.8 m east—west by 8.4 
m north-south internally (fig. 24). The north, south and 
west walls were just under 3 m thick, while on the sie a 
thicker mass of Masonry accommodated an apse, which 
2 was more than semicircular on plan, 4.9 m wide and a 
CXXV Bait Jibrin, the excavated church (no. 31): the north m deep. This was lit by a window some 25 cm wide with 

aisle, not fully excavated, looking west. an internal splay. j 

Murphy also hypothesizes the existence of two = 
circular recesses in the north and south walls aaa 
each 3.8 m wide and positioned 3.9 m from the east soe 
The evidence for these is not immediately clear. pede 
the plan Suggests that the only parts of the features that 
Murphy was able to observe were the arrises. In fact . 
eastern arris of the southern one seems to be visible in A . 
I, pl. Lxvi1, asa roughly vertical break, intersecting : € 
Spring of the barrel-vault that formerly covered oe, 
To the west of it the wall continues, albeit set back ae 
from the spring of the vault. Rather than representing 
remains of blocked recesses, as Murphy appears to a 
thought, a more plausible interpretation of such cae : 
is that they were intersections built into the neve uae he 
Bait Jibrin, the refectory inside accommodate windows in the lateral walls nana by 
aioe € the castle and the door nave. The dimensions and spacing of those recor 
connecting it to the church (no, 31): Murphy Suggests that there may have been another = 

such window bays, making three in all, though it Is an 
Possible that one or more of them could have contai 
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24 Baitin chu no. vey made b Corpora James Murphy RE of the J 
, rch ; i 
( . 36): plan as interpreted from the sur ey vy p l t 5 ah Weste 


Palestine in 187 7 (PEF). 


ado 
oo soi door would probably have been on the 
ae : y the foundation of the wall was left. 
ret aes also includes a section of the apse 
Wet ; sas » 1€ represents as two ovolos without any 
i Pringing of the nave vault does not appear to 
Cen defined by any cornice. 


Source 


PEF: Swp Papers, 


Kh. BAL‘AMA 


Cr, 
Castellum Beleismum, Chastiau St Job 


No. 3 
7 Church of St Job 177.205 


Excavations b 
Palestinian N 
adjacent to th 
aSSOciated Wi 


si Pactra of Antiquities of the 
ae uthority on the slopes of the tell 
th the - road uncovered Frankish remains 

Pring (Bir as-Sinjib). The spring is 


approached through a large man-made tunnel. the inner 
part being rock-cut. The outer part consists of a pointed 
barrel-vault of Crusader date, the ashlar-built side walls 
being formed of ashlars with a diagonal dressing. This 
vault supported the floor of a building above it, which 
appears likely to have been the church of St Job mentioned 
in the sources, though externally the building may have 
had more the appearance of a tower (pls. CXXVII-CXXVIII). 





Kh. Bal ‘ama (Chastiau St Job), excavated chapel of St 
Job (no. 37) overlying the spring: from the north-east. 


CXXVII 
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CXXVITT 


In the west wall a door with a rounded head opens into a 
descending rock-cut passage leading to the spring, the 
built lower part of which is now missing. Above the door 
and against the inner face of the west wall is a staircase, 
ascending from north to south, which appears to have led 
up to the castle situated on top of the tell. The east side of 
the building seems to have been generally rounded exter- 
nally, though its original form is now partly masked by 
recent consolidation. Its form, however, is suggestive of an 
apse, facing east. Nothing remains in situ of the vaulting of 
the room. Architectural fragments recovered in the exca- 
vation, however, include some Pieces of plain ribs with 
chamfered arrises, Suggesting that it may have been rib- 
vaulted. A date in the 1170s or ] 180s seems likely, given 
that the castle would have been abandoned in 11 87, 


Revisited 25.6.2000. 


Sources 


Pringle 2004: 29, fig. 2: Taha 1 


997; 2000; 2002: Taha and Van 
der Kooij 1999a: 1999b. 


Kh. Bal ‘ama (Chastiau St Job), excavated chapel of St Job (no. 37): interior looking west. 


BEIRUT 





Bairut; Cr. Baruth, Berytus; Ar. Bayriit; Fr. Beyrouth 


No. 43. ChurchofSt George 196.365 
(L130.217) 


Documentary evidence indicates that the ee 
cathedral church of St George was enlarged in h in 
and 1782-3. Excavations inside the present ee 
1997, undertaken by Dr Leile Badre and the ete 
University of Beirut as part of a programme of see 
tion following war damage to the building, en 
remains of an aisled medieval church with a limes The 
floor underlying the eighteenth-century structures. i 
church contained several medieval inhumation aon as 
most with an oil lamp placed next to the head, as : 7 the 
an ossuary pit. Below them lay a mosaic pavemen h of St 
fifth century, perhaps part of the Byzantine churc 
Anastasius. 
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Visited 1.5.1998. 


Sources 


Jidejian 1997: 229-30. 


al-BIRA 





Cr. Birra, Castrum Maome/Mahomeria, Magna 
Mahomaria, Mahomeria major 


No.66 Parish Church of St Mary 
1705.1459 


In 1987, the mosque in al-Bira and the medieval vault 
below it (cf. Pringle 1983: 162-3, fig. 9) were demol- 





\ 
a XN 
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26 Al-Bira, church of St Mary (no. 66): typical masonry mark 
(not to scale), 


ished in order to make way for a larger mosque building. 
These construction works prompted an investigation of 
the remains of the adjacent Crusader church, which was 
subsequently excavated between 1987 and 1991 under 
the direction of Y. Magen, Archaeology Staff Officer in the 
Civil Administration of the Israeli-occupied West Bank 
territory. The excavations confirmed the general layout 
of the church as presented in Vol. 1, fig. 48, but have also 
added further information concerning the details of its 
construction, architecture and internal fittings. Official 
reports of the excavation has now been published, though 
with an inaccurate plan and no more than a summary 
description (Magen 2000, 2001). In 1995, however, the 
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25 ALR; 
Bira, church of St Mary (no. 66): plan revealed by excavation. 
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CXXIX 





Cxxx  Al-Bira, church of St Mary (no. 66): base of eastern 
respond of north nave arcade. 


exposed remains of the building were resurveyed by the 
CBRL in collaboration with the University of Bir Zeit (fig. 
25). They have subsequently been conserved and laid out 
as an archaeological site by the Department of Antiquities 
of the Palestinian Authority (Taha 2002: 106). 


Al-Bira, church of St Mary (mo. 66): nave from the west. 











The CBRL/Bir Zeit investigation reveals that the eo : 
was built in four stages. The first stage comprised the hev 
and the first one-and-a-half bays of the nave and ae 
is likely that it included the vaulting of the eastern ee 
at least as far as the aisles are concerned, since pee 
explain why part of the second bay was also bui pee 
dently to serve as buttressing. The exposed evden’ ie 
the south aisle shows that the chevet of the aisles ed re 
not rounded (pace Magen 2001: fig. 2); and pega ke 
projection of the central apse was not revealed, ce Aol 
expected to have been rectangular as at al-Qubai eal 
11, no. 184). The masonry of the first phase cons! nd 
finely dressed ashlar, with diagonal tooling anda pie Be 
masonry mark in the form of an arrow (Fig. 26). senda 
nave piers do not survive above the level of their 10 oe 
tion plinths. The nave and aisle pilasters. ne 4 
rectangular with engaged shafts, and are set on ee 
bases with griffes (pls. cxxrx—cxxx1lI). The au and 
flanking the apses are 0.73 m above the floor rer 
have rebates for doors and an internal slot for a she 4 e. 

Two other features affected the work of the ae ; 
but may possibly have been added at a later date. 
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CXXXI -Bi 
ci si church of St Mary (no. 66): north aisle, 
ster between the first and second bay. 


IS a drain : 
a piscina: ee shes side of the apse, probably serving 
and drain below i mute tock toor and leads 7 60ur 
inserted into a ie floor. The second is a terracotta pipe 
the first pilaster i i chase cut against the west side of 
taken rainwater ae th cau raiaan anny lone nN 
Be of the church. e terrace roof to a cistern below the 

€ se 

out and ae construction involved the laying 
church (pl, a of the remaining outer walls of the 
blocks laid in co Me These walls are constructed of rough 
with those of raed which do not always correspond 
spills over the so mens In some places the mortar 
sions in a herrin Ss and is incised with trowel impres- 
been noted in F gbone pattern, a technique that has also 
Bethany east Amie buildings at Qal‘at ad-Damm and 
Sharon Plain ‘ Jerusalem and at Burj al-Ahmar in the 
ters and adjace aes 1986: 102; 1994: 162). The pilas- 
quality of aie parts of the wall are built with the same 
Mark also ee the east end, and the same masonry 
Owever, one ihe them. At the north-western corner, 
by another block masonry mark was partly obscured 
and another partially cut away by the 





cxxxt  Al-Bira, church of St Mary (no. 66): north aisle. 
pilaster between the first and second bay. 


chamfer of the plinth, which was evidently cut in situ 
(pl. cxxxv). The walls and plinth base are sct directly 
on the bedrock, which slopes down towards the west. 
very gently on the north but more steeply on the south. 
Thus, the chamfered plinth course is not level. A dip in 
the bedrock in the centre of the north wall, however. led 
to the plinth of the central pilaster being built up. In the 
centre of the west wall the rock dips even more, resulting 
in the plinths of the two terminal piers of the nave arcades 
being in one case just above and in the other just below 
the floor level (pl. cxxxVJ). The pilasters themselves are 
plain rectangles, 1.20 by 0.36 mona 9 to 10 cm-wide 
chamfered plinth course: unlike the pilasters of the first 
stage they lack engaged shafts. but instead would have 
had elbow-columns supporting the transverse arches at a 
higher level (see Vol. 1, pl. clI-CV). The central part of the 
west wall, including the door and nave pilasters, is also 
built in fine large ashlars, contrasting with the rougher 
build to either side (pls. CXXXVII-CXXXVHI). The door is 2 
m wide and opened internally; externally it had a stepped 
recess, no doubt covered by an arch of two orders. Just 


north of it, a narrow door (0.60 m wide) led from inside 
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the church to a mural staircase (0.80 m wide), which no 
doubt led up to the roof. 

In the third stage, the entire floor level inside the church 
was lowered by quarrying away the rock to a level three 
steps (0.72 m) below the level of the chancel, which occu- 
pied the eastern bay. This left the walls and pilasters stand- 
ing on a rock-cut base. The lowering of the floor level also 
meant that stone steps had to be built inside the west door, 
of which the threshold (which does not survive) may possi- 
bly have been raised in the process. Near the door a depres- 
sion in the rock surface was made up and covered with an 
area of diagonally laid stone paving. The floor appears to 
have been plastered (cf. Magen 2001: 260). 





CXXNUE  Al-Bira, church of St Mary (no. 66): south aisle, 


pilaster between the first and second bay. f 3 “Saoeey 
* Naa oa ae feet 


Lr 





Cxxxv__ Al-Bira, church of St Mary (no. 66): pilaster at the 
north-western corner. 
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Al-Bira, church of St Mary (no. 66) 






CXXXIV ; 
‘north wail, junction between first- and second-phase masonry in the second bay. 
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CXXXVI 





CXxxyyy 


Al-Bira ch 
» Church of St Mar 
y (no. 66): 
and mural stair looking north pie mesy co? 


In the fo 

church Se ar after the pavement level inside the 
Ig nave piers n lowered, the bases for the four remain- 
of the second ig ere eventually laid. By this time the walls 
of the sprin ieee had probably been built up to the level 
Proof of this ati of the aisle vaults, though there is no 
ace, eatreapeidi Piers are square with a shaft on each 
CXXXIX—CXy I) a to the pilasters of the first phase (pls 
chamfered pli : he two easterly ones are set on ince 

nths, while in the case of the two westerly 


a . 
mfered plinth follows the shape of the pier. It 


a 


ak 


a 2 
mm a 


Sipiined icc! 


Al-Bira, church of St Mary (no. 66): the west door 


CXXXVIII 
and mural stair from the east. 


s are incorrectly aligned with the 
he north and south walls, with 
arches over the aisles 


is noticeable that the pier 
second-stage pilasters of t 
the result that some of the tr 
must have been quite skewed. 

inted plaster were noticed 


Inside the church traces of pai 
on the pilaster between the third and fourth bays of the 


north aisle and on the wall-face of the second bay (cf. 
Magen 2001: 262). The base of a chancel screen also 
survives in places. separating the eastern bays of the nave 
and aisles from the rest of the church, from which it was 


ansverse 
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cxi1_Al-Bira, church of St Mary (no. 66): interior from the 
north-west. 





€XXXIX — Al-Bira, church of St Mary (no. 66): western pier of 
the south arcade. 





and baptismal font. 
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Cu Al-Bira 
: church of St Mary (no. 66): interior from the south-west. 


aproached up three steps. Traces of door thresholds also 
survive in the chancel screen in the central nave and south 
aisle. There are also traces of the base of another screen 
between the central and south bay of the chancel. 

An important discovery of the excavation was the 
uncovering of a monolithic stone baptismal font, placed 
on the south side of the nave next to the central arcade 
pier (pls. CXLI-CXLU1). In the early seventeenth century 
Jan Kootwyk recorded seeing the same font in the south 
aisle (1619: 331-2). It is uncertain therefore whether it is 
in its original position. It consists of a free-standing cube 
of fine white limestone, 1.20 m square and 1.05 m high. 
with a quatrefoil basin cut roughly into ils upper surface. 
The exterior is smooth. Water was evidently supplied to it 
from a rock-cut cistern east of it, which was probably fed 
by the rainwater pipe in the south wall. The font evidently 
derives its somewhat unusual design from local Byzantine 
‘Bira, church of St Mar ( . examples, if it is not a reused Byzantine piece itself. Some 

yo GG), papel ps damaged capitals were also recovered during the excava- 
tion (pls. CXLIV-CXLV). 

In a later phase, evidently post-dating 1187, the door 
in the south wall appears to have been blocked and made 
into a mihrab. This is indicated by the semi-circular shape 
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CxLiv  Al-Bira, church of St Mary (no. 66): capital from the 
comer ofa pier or pilaster. 


of the lower rock-cut step in it. which evidently preserves 
the shape of the blocking, which has since been removed. 
The conversion of the building into a mosque is probably 
to be associated with the inscription that was formerly 
inside the old mosque of al-Bira. which records the foun- 
dation of a mosque (masjid) by Asad ibn Sala(?), ghulam of 
the ‘amir Sarim al-Din Qaymaz al-Najmi in Rabi] 591 H/ 
March-April ap 1195 (Burgoyne and Richards 1983). 
Alsome stage the west door was also blocked with a wall 
1.25 m thick, faced inside and out. Possibly this blocking 
occurred after the building became ruined, since it other- 
wise begs the question of how access was gained to it. 


Revisited 15,3. ] 992,9.5.1995, 
Sources 


Magen 2000; 2001: Taha 2002: 106. 








Al-Bira, church of St Mary (no. 66): corbelled capital 
from an elbow column, probably from the north aisle 
(see Vol. 1, pl. cv). 


al-BURJ 





Qal‘at Tantura, al-Habis; Cr. Git, Gith, Tarenta (?). 
Tharenta (?); Hebr. H. Tittora 


No. 33 Parish Church (?) 1520.1455 


The village of Git(h), in which the canons of sar 
Sepulchre were permitted by the bishop of Lyd ae i 
1170-1 to have or to build a church. with full ae 
rights, was earlier identified with Kh. Bait Jiz (OE ! : . 
1458.1357) (Vol. 1, p. 101). A more persuasive mas 
can be made, however, for identifying it with ree 
(Schmitt 1980; Fischer, Isaac and Roll 1996: ifes : 
where remains of a Crusader tower also eae > 
within a quadrangular enclosure (Pringle 1997: 

(no. 57), fig. 19), 


Jacob’s Well (no. 108 (and 25)) 
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Khirbat IOBALA 





Dair al-Banat; Cr. Aqua Bella; Hebr. ‘En Hemed 


No.101 (?)Infirmary Chapel 1621.1337 
Excavations undertaken at the nearby site of Belmont 
Castle (Suba) in 1986-9 revealed that in its initial phase 
the Hospitaller castle consisted of a courtyard building 
with a plan remarkably similar to that of Kh. ‘Iqbala 
(Harper and Pringle 2000). Remains of another similar 
building are also known at ash-Shaikh Ibrahim, on the 
pi slope below Belmont (Gibson, Dar and Clarke 
ane 27-8, pl. 2.3, fig. 2.1.F7). This led to a reconsid- 
on of the building at Kh. ‘Iqbala, resulting in the 
orcas that the apse in the first-floor hall may after 
8 wees secondary insertion. A likely explanation 
One ae uildings is that in their initial phases they 
en erie houses, or maisons fortes, established 
— saad ol estates such as those lying adjacent to the 
ate a (Abu Ghosh) that had previously been held 
ae ants but by 1141 were in the hands of the 
ete ecg esas 226-8, no. 107; Cart. des Hosp., t, 
ia pK aes RRH, 51, 205). On their acquisition of 
Gites ospitallers developed the manor house 
agua i. seit by constructing a polygonal outer 
‘gbala, tae cehouse. The similar manor house at Kh. 
sine er, was converted into a religious building, 
y an infirmary, as has already been argued. 


Revisited 14.9.1994 
Sources 


Pri 
ingle 2000: 13-16, 205, 215-19 
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Mou ; 
nt Hor; Cr. Mons Or, Muscera 


No. 103 

1875. 9799 mastery Church of St Aaron 
Recent archaeolo 
“hapel on its su 


= work has shed more light on the 
ery at the base of the mountain, the 
mmit and the general archaeological 


context of both. The implications of this work for clarify- 
ing the nature of the medieval occupation of these sites 
however, have yet to be addressed. 


Sources 
Frésén et al. 1998; 1999; 2000a; 2000b: 200 1a; 200 1b: 2002: 


Frésén and Fiema 1998; 1999; Peterman and Schick 1996; 
Schick 1995: 314. , 


JACOB’S WELL 





No. 108 (and 25) Priory Church of the 
Saviour 1771.1795 


Despite the doubt cast on the testimony of the pilgrims who 
refer to the church at Jacob's Well from 1137 onwards by 
their use of a form of words derived from Jerome, it appears 
that a church of the Saviour was indeed founded there 
between 1132 and 1135 by Ermengarde, dowager duchess 
of Brittany and half-sister of King Fulk of Jerusalem. In 
1130, Ermengarde had taken the veil from the hands of 
St Bernard in the priory of Saint-Germain-de-Larray, near 
Dijon; but in 1132, when Bernard departed for Italy and 
her brother became king of Jerusalem. she and a group of 
sisters embarked for the East and established themselves at 
Jacob’s Well. According to the foundation charter of the 
abbey of Buzay, near Nantes, issued by her son Conon Til 
in 1135, there she ‘laid the foundations of the church of St 
Saviour above the spring of Jacob, which is called the well of 
the Samaritan woman, next to the town of Nablus’. By the 
time that she returned to France in 1135. the walls were 
already standing above ground level (de Petigny 1854: 
222-4; Mayer 1994: 89: cf. 1989: 8-9: 1991: 24-5). 

Whatever buildings there may have been at the site in 
the 1130sand 1140s, however. they cannot have included 
the church whose remains are to be seen there today: for 
that belongs architecturally to the 11 6(0s- 1170s, contem- 
porary with the nave of the cathedral of Sebaste (see Vol. 
1, no. 225). Very possibly therefore Ermengarde’s church 
was a more modest structure, though it may be noted that 
it was in any case perfectly normal practice in construct- 
ing monastic houses to start building the church after the 
conventual buildings. . 

HE. Mayer has also drawn attention to a hitherto 
unknown, or partly known, document recording 
Bohemond III of Antioch’s confirmation in March 1181 
of an exchange between the church of St Saviour, near 
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Nablus (ecclesie Salvatoris [var.: Salvatornis| que est iuxta 
Neapolim), and the order of St John of an annual rent of 
500 eels from the lake of Antioch, which the church had 
been granted by the same Bohemond (Marseilles, Archives 
départementales des Bouches-du-Rhéne, 56 H 68, fol. 
654v: no. 85F; Mayer 1993a: 165). The document itself 
does not survive and the details given here are only known 
from a calendar entry of 1531, quoted by Mayer. In the 
inventory compiled by Jean Raybaud in 1 741-2, the entry 
for the same document refers to the church merely as 
the ‘monastére de Saint-Sauveur’, without saying where 
is was (Delaville le Roulx, ‘Inventaire’, 66, no. 138). 
Raybaud's inventory also describes a document of 1182, 
by which Bernard, ‘abbot of Mount Tabor’, made it known 
that he had sold to the Hospital for 1 30 bezants the right to 
take 500 eels from the lake of Antioch (Delaville le Roulsx, 
‘Inventaire’, 67, no. 145; RRH Ad, no. 629a). This appears 
in the 1531] inventory in an extremely garbled version, 
in which Bernard is styled ‘le grand maistre de Roddes’ 
(Marseille, Archives départementales des Bouches-du- 
Rhone, 56 H 68, fol. 344r: Mayer 199 3a: 165). However, 
even Raybaud's reading must be faulty, since the abbot 
of Mount Tabor from 1181 to 1183 was named John. 
Mayer proposes to resolve this difficulty by suggesting that 
‘abbot of Mount Tabor’ was simply Raybaud's interpreta- 
tion of what may have appeared in the original document 
as ‘abbot of St Saviour’s church’, meaning St Saviour’s 
church near Nablus rather than the one on Mount Tabor 
(Mayer 1993a: 165-6, n. 270). If Mayer's proposal is 
accepted, it follows that in 1182 St Saviour's church hada 
community of monks under an abbot (Mayer 1994: 89), 

The presence of nuns (sanctimoniales) serving the church 
at Jacob's Well, however, is attested by Theodoric at a date 
which should now be placed in 1172 (ch. xtu (CCCM, 
CXXXIX, 187): cf. Huygens 1994: 27-8; see also Vol. 111, 
p. +06). Mayer's explanation for them is that this was 
another example of a double monastery, established on 
the model of Bethany (founded 1137-8: see Vol. 1, nos, 
59-60) and of Fontevrault. a house which Ermengarde, 
the founder of St Saviour’s, had herself repeatedly tried to 
join between 1106/7 and 11] 8 and to which she seems to 
have been finally admitted before her death (Mayer 1994: 
89: cf. 1989: 8-9: 199]. 25). 

It is possible. however, to take things a little further than 
this. Jacob's Well was situated on or near the boundary 
between the village lands of Balata. which in 1168-76 
belonged to the nuns of Bethany, and those of “Askar 
(biblical Sychar). which from 1100 had 
abbey of St Mary in the V 
Chartes, 41-2, no. 41: 43 
25). In fact, although t 
village lands of Balata, t 


John 4.5—6 in associating the well with Sychar (Fretellus 
(1137), xLin (ed. Boeren, 28); John of Wiirzburg (c.1 165) 
(CCCM, Cxxx1x, 84)). Be that as it may, it is known that 
a priory dependent on the abbey of St Mary in the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat was established at ‘Askar by 1177, when 
three monks appeared as witnesses to a charter. In 1180, 
the prior’s name was John; and in 1186 and 1187 it was 
Bernard (Kohler, Chartes, nos. 48—9; RRH Ad, nos. 657b, 
657d; see also Vol. 1, no. 25). The dedication of the church 
is not stated in any of the documents that mention these 
people; but in view of the new evidence presented above, 
there would now seem to be a strong case for identifying 
their church as St Saviour’s at Jacob’s Well (no. 108), and 
Bernard, whom Raybaud took to be ‘abbé du Monthabor'’ 
in 1182, as the prior (rather than abbot) of that name 
mentioned in 1186-7. 

If this argument is acepted, it would follow that, what- 
ever its original status, by 1177 the church founded by 
Ermengarde in 1132-5 was associated with a priory 
dependent on the abbey of St Mary in the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat. In view of the fact that the church lay near 
the boundary between lands in ‘Askar belonging to that 
abbey and lands in Balata which later belonged to the 
nuns of Bethany, this association may have been formed at 
the start; or it could be that it was an arrangement forced 
on the house at a later date, owing to the insufficiency of 
its endowment. By the same token, it seems reasonable to 
assume that the nuns seen by Theodoric in 1172 would 
have had some connection with the abbey of Bethany: but 
apart from acknowledging that both communities appear 
to have made use of the same church, it is impossible to 
say precisely how the female community was organized or 
what its precise relationship was with the priory of “Askar : 
Nor is it clear whether Ermengarde’s original foundation 
was for nuns alone, or for nuns and monks. 

As it happens, the plan of the church, with doors to north 
and south in addition to the main west door, would have 
been well adapted to suit the needs for segregated access and 
egress by separate communities of monks and nuns, whose 
conventual buildings might be expected to have been to the 
north and south of the church respectively. However. exca- 
vations have yet to be undertaken to determine the layout 
the structures associated with the church. 


Sources 


one. 36 
Marseilles, Archives départementales des Bouches-du-Rhone. > 
H 68, fols. 344r, 654v. 


P Ix. 
Cart. des Hosp., 1, 441, no. 655 (1182); Delaville paar 
‘Inventaire’, 65-6, no. 138 (1181); 67, no. 145 (1182): 
Ad, 41, no. 629a (1182). 
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Mayer 1989: 8-9; 1991: 25; 1993a 165-6; 1994: 89: de 
Petigny 1854: 222-4. 


JEZREEL 





Zir ‘in; Cr. Gezrael, Iezrael, Parvum Gerinum, le Petit 
Gerin, cursum Gallina(ru)m, Zarain, Zaraein, Zaraym; 
Hebr. Tel Yizra ‘el 


No.124 Church 1811.2182 


Excavations directed by David Ussishkin and John 
Woodhead between 1990 and 1996 for Tel Aviv University 
and the British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem respec- 
tively have allowed a more accurate plan to be drawn of the 
medieval church (Fig. 27, pls. CxLVI-CXLVII1). The inter- 
nallength of the nave, excluding the apse, is now known to 
have been 21 m and the existence of a western door is con- 
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firmed. The nature of the vaulting in the western part of 
the nave is uncertain, though the absence of a second pair 
of pilasters suggests that it may have been barrel-vaulted. 
The choir was presumably groin-vaulted and more amply 
lit than the rest of the nave by windows in the north and 
south walls. The excavations appear to confirm that the 
church was essentially all of one build and twelfth century 
in date, despite differences in the masonry. 

The excavations also uncovered a small cemetery asso- 
ciated with the church (Bradley 1994; 2006; Mitchell 
1994; 1997; 1998; 1999; 2004: 118, 148, 188; 2006). 


Revisited 12.4.95. 


Sources 


Bradley 1994; 2006; Grey 1994; Mitchell 1994: 1997; 
1998: 1999; 2004: 118, 148, 188: Moorhead 1997: 147-8: 
Schumacher 1902; Ussishkin and Woodhead 1992: 6, 42-6, figs. 
3, 31-5: 1994: 31-7, figs. 1, 43-8: 1997: 42-56, figs. 36-47; 
Whiting 2004; 2005; Wolff 1991: 517-18: J. Woodhead, in 
Harper 1992: 78. 
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Jereel, church (no. 124): plan revealed by excavation. 





CXLVI 


CXLVIE 


Jezreel, church (no, 124): from the north-west 





Jezreel, church (no. 1 24): the eastern bay and apse 


. after excavation. 


. Showing later structures built over the medieval paved floor. 


Montfort Castle (no. 146) 2 
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CXLVI Jez: 
reel, 
church (no. 124): the apse, after excavation 


MAGDALA 





MONTFORT CASTLE 





al-Majdal: ¢ 
* Cr. Magdala, M. . 
Med. Rus, Magdalia: He earn Chastiel Megdalon; 


No. 139 
Ch 
19862479 Ct OF St Mary Magdalene (?) 


: vations in 199 
i zantine period I 
© baths were les 
Plaster floor seryj 
U8Bested by the , 
achurch of the e 
Owever, the arc 


ca appear ra 
aS cr OSsed by 


i sities part of a bath-house of the 
eae : eighth or early ninth century 
noes ee by walls and a thick 
sea ing for a mosaic floor. It is 
ne te that these may be related to 
vars ‘ period. On present evidence, 
re choc for such an interpre- 
Seiiter : n the Mamluk period the site 
ast—west wall, 2.3 m thick. 


Source 


Abu Ugsa 199 7. 


Qal ‘at al-Qurain, Qal‘at al-Qarn; Cr. Montfort, Frans 
Castiaus, Starkenberg 


No. 146 Castle Chapel 1715.2722 


The discovery of a stone apparently derived from the keep 
but bearing a consecration cross raises the strong possibil- 
ity that the chapel of the Teutonic knights was inside the 
keep, rather than in the adjacent residential block to the 
west. It may be noted that the eastern side of the keep is 
rounded both internally and externally: and. although 
there would be sound defensive reasons for this as a means 
of mitigating the effect of artillery bombardment on the 
castle’s most exposed quarter, it also produces an interior 
space some 11.5 by 7m overall with an east-facing apse. 
Following this interpretation, it may be suggested that 
the Teutonic knights erected at Montfort an église-donjon. 
as the Templars did at Safitha (Chastel Blanc). in the 
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county of Tripoli (modern Syria), sometime after 1171 
(Deschamps 1973: 249-58). 


Source 


Piana 2007. 


ST THEOCTISTUS, 
Monastery of 





Dair Mukallik, Magharat al-Mukallik 
No.220 Monastery Church 1859.1318 


In addition to the cave chapel, a survey of the monastery 
undertaken in 1991 found fragmentary remains of what 
may perhaps have been a larger monastic church, some 
35 mto the east of it. The remains consist of part of a rock- 
cut north wall and beginning of an apse and the sockets of 
a timber floor (Goldfus, Arubas and Alliata 1995: 280-2, 
photo 26, fig. 17). It seems doubtful, however, that it 
would have been in use in the twelfth century. 


Sources 


Goldfus, Arubas and Alliata 1 995. 
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Saida; Cr. Sagitta, Saget, Saiete, Sayette, Seete, Sidon, 
Sydon: Med. Ar. Sayda’ 


No. 245 Church (now the Great Mosque, 
Jami‘ al-‘Umari) 184.328 


The Great Mosque was serio 
and naval bombardments in 

restored and re 
toration was pr 
fabric, allowin 


usly damaged by Israeli air 
1982 and was subsequently 
-dedicated on 21 February 1986. The res- 
eceded by detailed recording of the existing 
g its surviving Frankish elements to be more 





clearly identified (Zulficar 1997). The project was awarded 
the Aga Khan Prize for Architecture in 1989, 


Visited 6.5.1998. 


Sources 


Ahmaz, Sader and Chamseddine 1998: 12-13, 16-1 7; Karkabi 
1996: 100-108; Salamé-Sarkis 1996: 8: Zulficar 1997. 


WADI MUSA 





Al-Wu ‘ira; Cr. Castellum Vallis Moysis, li Vaux 
Moysi; Med. Ar. al-Wu ‘ayra 


No.277 Castle Chapel 1947.9720 


The chapel was excavated by archaeologists from the 
University of Florence in 1995, as part of a project inves- 
tigating medieval settlement in Petra and Wadi Musa 
(cf. Vannini and Vanni Desideri 1995; Bini and Bertocci 
1997). Further details of the plan emerged, including 
a postern gate in the castle wall on the west and a door 
about 1.3 m wide in the south wall of the chapel, located 
3.5 m from the internal south-west corner of the nave. 
Fragments of the collapsed doorway included an ashlar 
block decorated with an abraded cross and a lintel with 
three superimposed inscriptions (as yet unpublished). 
The door was approached from outside by a ramped 
access, in which were found five inhumation burials of 
the Crusader period cut into the bedrock and pare 
east-west. Only three of these were undisturbed, ones 
them being that of a child. The chapel was found to have 
had a flagged floor. To the right of the apse there eee 
to be a narrow stair leading down into the cistern below 
it. 


Revisited 12.4.1998. 


Sources 


a ann; Derideri 
Ruschi and Vannini 2001: fig. 17; Tonghini and hans 3: 
2001: 708, fig. 2; Vannini and Tonghini 1997a: 373. 
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A. (prior of the Holy Sepulchre) 52 
Abbasids 242 
“Abd al-Malik (Umayyad caliph) 4. 240 
Abdallah Pasha (governor of Acre) 32,93 
Abel, Fr F.-M. 249 
Abouotidy see Abu ‘Ataba 
Abraham (rabbi in Tyre) 18 1 
Abu ‘Ataba (Abouotidy. Bohattebe, Manshiya), church (no. 
480) 233 
Abu Bakr al-Banna’ 4 
Abu Ghosh (castellum Emmaus) 249, 267 
“Abud (Casale $. Mariae). church of St Mary (no. 2) 249 
Abulafia, David 41 
Abu’l-Barakat (jurist of Aleppo) 26 
Abu’l-FadI (Ebule Fazle) 60~] 
Abu’!-Fida’ (historian) 13, 165 
Abu’l-Najib Suhrawardi (qadi) 36 
Achardus (Templar chaplain in Tyre) 229 
Acheronte, bishop see Andrew 
Achiles (brother of order of St Stephen) 161 
Acontano, Domenico (priest of St Mark, Tyre) 211 
Acre (Accon, “Akka. “Akko. Ptolemais. Ptolomaida) 3-175. 177. 
226, 233: bigs. 1-5: pls. vi. SU. NVIEXVITI 
aqueduct 31, 32 
arsenal 3-4, 35, 38. 54.63. 64.89, 128. 141.156 
of the Hospitallers 42. 89, 155, 161 
bakeries 41, 128, 141.156 
baths 28, 35.156 
Hammam al-Basha 84, 86, 141 
in vicus of St Leonard 82, 124 
of Queen Alice 95 
_of StJohn 8 3~4.85. 86, 88, 141 
bishops 15, 18. 38.55.56. 58. 84. 123,129, 130,139, 
147,150. 151, 183: see alse Chlorus. Florence. 
Frederick of Laroche. James of Vitry, John 1. John UH, 
Joscius, Ralph of Tournai. Rorgo. Rufinus, Theobald, 
Thomas Agni of Lentino, Walter [of Florence. Walter LL. 
William 1, William [of Agen 
bishops’ Palaces and residences 66 
archbishop of Nazareth (ne. 427) 19. 53. 115. 137-9. 
144 
archbishop of Tyre (no. 373) 15.41 
bishop of Acre (no. 372) 15. 40-1. 54 
bishop of Bethlehem (no. 376) 18, 42-4. 55. 64. 80, 142: 
table | 


bishop of Hebron (no. 383) 18, 51-2, 73 
bishop of Lydda (no. 405) 77 
bishop of Sebaste 19, 164 
bishop of Tiberias (no. 453) 19, 174-5 
patriarch of Jerusalem (no. 385) 6, 15, 28, 38, 39, 53, 
54, 140, 173 
Cape Fury (caput Furor) 63, 64, 156 
castle (or citadel) 5, 6, 18, 19, 38, 158-9, 167, 173 
castle chapel 18, 19, 159 
cemeteries 48 
Abu ‘Ataba 233 
Camposanto 154 
Franciscan 135; pl. uxm 
Muslim(?) 154-5 
Nabi Salth 39; pl. xvi 
St Martin (no. 421) 129, 130, 151 
St Mary of Carmel (no. 423) 130 
St Mary of the Germans (no. 425) 131-2, 133, 151, 
162 
St Michael (Hospitaller) see chapel of St Michael (no. 437) 
St Nicolas see chapel of St Nicolas (no. 438) 
St Thomas (English) 151, 161 
Shaykh Ghanim 71 
churches, chapels, hospitals and religious houses 7 
Anconitan church (no. 374) 20, 41-2 
Amalfitan church (spurious) 41 
Armenian hospital (no. 375) 18, 20, 42, 132 
Bethlehem hospital (no. 377) 18, 44-5, 58, 70; table 2 
Carpitanae of Antioch, house of the (no. 378) 19, 45; 
table 2 
Chapel Royal 18, 19 
Cluniac house 
countess of Blois, chapel of Alice (no. 379) 20, 46 
Dominicans (Preaching Friars), house of the (no. 380) 20, 
46-8. 49, 64, 149, 150, 168; tables 1-2 
priors see Hugh of Macon, Hugh the Fleming, Robert the 
Norman 
subprior see Berengarius the Provencal, Mausellus 
Franciscans (Friars Minor), house of the (no. 381) 20, 21. 
30, 48-50. 58. 71, 74, 76, 123, 168, 205; 
tables 1-2 
friars see Andrew. Matthew, Michael, Rainier 
Friars of the Sack. house of (ne. 382) 20, 50, 150; tables 
1-2 
prior see Richard Adrian Chaperon 
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Holy Cross, cathedral of the (no. 371) 6,15, 22, 28, 35- 
40, 52,53,54, 55, 69, 74, 75, 82, 83,115, 120, 121, 
128, 136, 143, 148, 150,151,155, 156; table 1 

archdeacon 41; see also Adam, Walter of Tournai 

canons 8] see Alberic, Alberic of Rheims, Bartolomeo 
Mariono, John Lombard, Ralph, Richard 

chapel of St Mary 38 

clerks see Matthew, Michael, Rainier 

dean 36; see also Constantius of Duacho 

precentor see John of Cambrai, Ralph 

provost see John 

seneschal see Henry 

treasurer see John, Nicolas, Simonetus 

Holy Sepulchre, church of the (no. 384) 15, 19, 38, 52-3, 

54, 121, 137.138, 159, 174, 216; table 1 
preceptor see Matthew 
Priors see A., Geoffrey, Guy. H., Hugh of Nissun, Sancho, 
Wiiliam II, Peter II 
relic of Holy Cross 52 
Holy Spirit, hospital of the (no. 386) 43. 54-5, 64, 70: 
tables 1-2 
master and rector see Peter 
Holy Trinity and Captives, house of the (no. 387) 18, 20, 
38,51, 52, 56-7, 58, 72, 73, 80, 120, 130, 139, 
151: tables 1-2 
Joinville’s Credo, chapel of 20, 57-8 
Magdalenes (Convertite or Repentite Sisters), house of the 
(no. 388) 20. 38, 58-9, 76, 123, 148; tables 1-2 
Maronites, church of the (no. 389) 59-60, 61 
Mount of Olives, abbey of the (no. 391) 19, 61-2 
abbots see B., D.. Gervase 
Mount Tabor, house of the abbot and monks of (no. 392) 
19, 38, 62-3, 82 
Odo, count of Nevers, portable chapel of 46, 116 
St Agnes (spurious) 6 3 
St Andrew (no, 393) 15, 28, 30, 32. 34,43, 63-8. 70, 
7IL9L, 134.149, 156, 168: fig. 5.21: pls. xxX-xxv1, 
LX 

St Andrew outside the Walls (no. 394) 15, 69-70, 173 

St Anne. abbey church of (no. 395) 5.18.19, 45. 55, 64, 
70-1, 143, 156, 157.170. 171: tables 1-2 

St Antony. church and hospital of (no. 396) 20, 49, 58, 
71-2.76,78, 117, 160, 163: tables 1-2 

St Bartholomew of Beirut. hospital of (no. 397) 20, 58. 
72.163: tables 1-2 


St Brigid. church and hospital of (no, 398) 20, 56, 58, 72. 


115. 120,130, 163: tables 1-2 

St Catherine of Mount Sinai (no. 400) 20, 73-4 

St Catherine of the Battletield, hospital of (no. 399) 19, 
44.51.52. 56.58, 73. 80. 148: tables 1-2 

priors sce Guy, Peter 

St Clare (Poor Clares), Monastery of (no, 401) 20, 39, 74, 
12) 

St Demetrius (ne. 402) 15.18. 21, 74-6. 80, 126, 127, 
140. 141, 182: table 2 

St Denys, church of hospital (no. 403) 20. 58.76.78. 80: 
tables 1-2 

St Elide (no. 404) 20, 77: table 2 

St George (Greek Orthodox, formerly St Laurence, no. 
415) 30.59, 82. ] 18; ph uxt 

St George of Lydda (no. 405) 18.76. 77-8. 80; table 1 


canon see James 
archdeacons see William le Velus, William of Salonica 
St George of the Greeks (no. 406) 20, 78, 116-17 
St George of the Portico (de Sisto) (later St Sabas) (no. 407) 
18, 20, 79-80, 136, 155, 157, 158, 162, 163 
prior see Simon 
St Giles, church and hospital (no. 408) 20, 58, 76, 80-1, 
148; tables 1-2 
priors 139; see also Felix, James 
St James (no. 409) 18, 19, 20, 81-2, 90, 158, 163 
St John (Franciscan, 173 7) 30, 64; fig. 5.24: pl. xu 
St John of the Greeks, nunnery church of (no. 414) 20, 
78, 116-17, 160 
St John the Baptist 
auberge (no. 413) 19, 44, 86, 88, 89, 90, 115-16, 123, 
137,144 
church and hospital (nos. 410-11) 6, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
26, 27, 28, 31, 33-4, 36, 38, 43, 47, 48, 50, 56. 
58, 70, 80, 82-114, 115, 121, 123, 127, 133, 
134, 137, 141, 149, 150, 170: tables 1-2: figs. 
5.9-10, 5.12; 7-8, 10, 19; pls. xxvi—Lx, LXV: altars 
of St Mary and St Blaise 87 
house of sisters of St John (no. 412) 19, 84, 114 
St Laurence of the Genoese (no. 415) 5, 15, 30, 34, 47, 
64, 79, 117-19, 128, 131, 145, 209; tables 1-2: fig. 
5.18; pl. yxr 
St Laurence of the Knights (no. 416) 19, 120, 123. 156 
St Lazarus of Bethany, church and monastery of (no. 41 7) 
19, 38, 53,54, 56, 58,114, 120-1, 143, 159,175. 
210; tables 1-2 
St Lazarus of the Knights, church and hospital of (no. 
418) 18,19, 26, 72,115. 121-3, 130, 163, 168: 
tables 1-2 
St Leonard (of Mount Sion), abbey church of (no. 419) 
15,19, 63, 124-5, 126, 133. 158; table 1 
abbots 159: see also Adam, Gerard, Hugh, James, Ralph 
the Breton, Terricus, Thomas. Yvo 
canons see Ralph, Ralph of Nazareth 
possessions: Lajjun 124 
priory of St.-Samson, Orleans 124 
St Mark of the Venetians (no. 420) 15, 21, 74, 75. 83. 
118, 125-9, 141, 149, 157, 214, 215: table 1 
Priests 79, 128, 151: see also Andrea, Giovanni John), 
Lorenzo 
St Martin of the Bretons (no. 421) 20, 58. 72, 129-30. 
151, 163: tables 1-2 
St Mary (Maronite) 30, 60 
St Mary de Vamit (no. 433) 147: table 2 : 
St Mary and All Saints. priory church of (no. 422) 19. 59. 
130, 149 Pa 
St Mary Latin (ne, 428) 18, 19, 80, 139-40, 145. 157: 
table 1 
abbots 145: see also Guiscard, Facundus. Henry. 
Paganus, Peregrine. Robert 
Priors of Acre see Albert. Beneventus 
St Mary of the Carmelites (no. 423) 20, 72, 123, 130-1: 
table 2 
St Mary of the Genoese (no. 424) 15, 59, 131: table 1 
St Mary of the Germans (no. 425) 15. 18, 26, 28, 38. 42. 
53, 54, 58, 90, 121, 124, 125, 131-6. 148, 151. 
158, 162: table 2: pl. cxu 
infirmary 143 
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St Mary of the Knights (church of the see of Nazareth) 64.70.92 133. Loe CATT AS tables | 


fe = oo tip. Soy: 
(no. 426) 18. 20, 38,53. | 15, 136-7, 143, 155, PIs. XXIN, ENV ne 
157, 162, 163: table | commander 166: see alse C 
i “See diso Gonsalve Martin, Peter de hat 
St Mary of the Provencals (no. 429) 20, 61, 128, 140-1: Recazi. Peter of Montade (Moncades, Theobald 
table 2 Gaudin 


St Mary of the Square (no. 430) 18, 43, 142 commander of the hoverie 168 
St Mary of the Valley of Jehoshaphat, abbey church of (no, 


e t commander of the palace see James of Ravane 
432) 18, 21,58, 123, 124,137,139, 14 3-7, 174: commander of the sea vault 166, 16s 
table 1 


Prior see Antony 
Templum Domini, abbey church of the ine. 452; ee 
abbot $4: see alse Hugh Wf. Martin. Maurus. Simon 
see also Masjid ar-Raml (no. 390: siege CHMp (NO, $48), 
Spring of the Oxen (no. 449) 
citadel (Turkish) 31, 32: PL NANI see also Castle 
contraternities 
Holy Spirit 13.55, 169 
Mosul (Mosserins) 21. 78 
St Andrew (Acre) 37. 56,68 982 


abbots 174; see also Adam. Amatus, Gerold, Guy. Henry, 
James, Ralph. T., William 
brother see John 
prior see Albert, Arnold, James, William 
St Mary of Tyre, abbey church of the Sisters of (no. 431 ) 
19, 137, 142-4, 148, 21 7; tables 1-2 
St Mary Magdalene (Cistercian nuns), abbey church of 
(no. 434) 20, 59, 73, 80, 147-8; tables 1-2 
abbess see Mary 


St Mary Magdalene (spurious), Genoese chapel of St Edward the Confessor 11, 76.7 
131 St George (Lydday and Bethlehem 7s 
St Mary Magdalene, Jacobite church of (no, 435) 18,59, St James or the Spanish Sword 19.20, 26,8290, 162 4 
148-9 rector 13 
St Mary the Egyptian (spurious) 149 courts 
St Matthew (spurious) 149 of burgesses 21,116, 134 
St Michael (no. 436) 15, 20, 47, 50, 57, 64, 149-50, of the Chain 5, 31, 54.63.74,75. 76, Ty. SO, 127. 128, 
156; tables 1-2; fig. 5.2 137, 140, 141, 144,156,171 
Pastor see Rainier of the Fonde 6, 21, 156, 158 
prior 150; see also William earthquakes 
St Michael, Hospitaller cemetery chapel of (ne. 437) 19, (1063) 5 
109, 132, 150-1, 154, 218 (1202) 7, 167 
St Nicolas, cemetery chapel of (no. 438) 10, 11, 15, 19, lishmarket 78 
21, 41, 46, 56, 79, 131, 150, 151-5, 162, 168: table gardens, orchards and vinevards 120) 
1-2 of the Genoese 42, $9, 155, 16] 
Priest see Nicolas Justus of St Mary Latin 139 
St Nicolas (now St George, no. 415) 30, 59, 118 of the Templars 151, 168 ; 
St Nicolas of the Field of the English (no. 439) 20, 79, New Vineyard of the Hospitallers $9, 115 
136, 155-6, 157, 162, 163 Quatreboches 56, 151-2 7 
St Peter (Jacobite) (spurious) 149 harbour 4~5, 10, 15,18, 21, 25. 26. 27.36. 64.70.79, 
St Peter (order of St Thomas) (no. 441) 20, 136,155, 107, 127, 140, 156, 162, 166 
157-8, 162 fron Gate 156 
St Peter of the Pisans (no, 440) 5, 15, 64, 70, 117, 118, rents and tolls 37,117, 144 
139,145, 149, 156-7: table 1 Tower of the Flies 64, fig. 5.26 
St Romanus in the Gardens (no. 442) 15, 120, 124, 125, houses of ; 
158,159, 161: table 1 Alice. queen of Cyprus 84-5 
St Sabas (no, 407) 10, 20, 27, 75, 79-80, 127; see also St Beloais 62 : 
George of the Portico Bernard Olivarius 52 
St Samuel, abbey church of (no. 443) 18, 19, 80, 121, Conrad, marquis of Montferrat 8 3 
127, 158-60, 161: tables 1~2 the constable 54, 64, 121 
abbots 127, 139, 1 59, 175: see also Giles, Giles of Marle, Constantine Brictius 173 
John Franco, the castellan 82 as 
canons see Stephen Burgundius, Stephen Alemanius Garcia Alvarez, lord of Haifa 62 
St Sergius (no. 44.4) 20, 71, 78,117,160 Geoffrey le Tor 62, 148 
St Sergius (sixth century) 3 Guy de Ronay of me Tibnin) 121 
St Stephen of Hungary, church and hospital of (no. 445) Humphrey I of Toron (Tibnin} 12 
19, 58,155, 158, 159, 160-1: table 1 Isabella of Petra 85 sage 
St Theodosius, Monastery of (no. 446) 20, 161 James of Mandale (Amigdala) 
St Thomas the Martyr, church and hospital of (no. 447) John Laleman 153 14g 
20, 26, 58, 72, 79, 82, 122, 129, 132, 136, 155, John le Tor 24, 62, 133, 
157, 158, 161-4; tables 12 John of Conques 53, 133 
Prior see Alan John of Nephin (‘Anfa) 75 r 
Syrian Orthodox (Malkite) cathedral (no. 450) 166 Joscelin II, count of Edessa 


Templars’ church and castle (no. 451) 15, 18, 19, 26. 43. lady of Jubail 84, 114 
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lord of Tyre 53, 169, 173 
Mainne-Abeuf, Lord 85 
Martin Piper 156 
Nicolas Antiaume 85 
Nicolas de Arcu 86 
Nicolas the Englishman 122, 163 
Payen, lord of Haifa 62 
Philip the Tanner (Tanaor) 51, 52, 56 
Pietro Zanni 126 
Pons Marrans 83 
Richard the Englishman 51, 121 
Robert, viscount of Acre 82 
Robert de Terceval 144 
Rohard, lord of Haifa 62 
Roland of Lucca 80 
St Margaret of the Greeks 125 
Saliba 89, 168 
Spea 86 
Templar master 19, 123, 156, 168, 169, 170, 171 
Turricus of Oufholt 51 
viscountess of Nephin (‘Anfa) 84, 114 
William de Porta 49, 58, 123, 130, 145 
William of Jaffa 156 
Jewish community 3, 21, 24, 26, 165 
khans 
Khan al-Franj (Ambassadors’ or French khan) 27, 28, 30, 
59, 74, 141; fig. 5.17 
Khan al-‘Umdan 31, 156, 171; fig. 5.23: pls. x1v—xv 
Khan ash-Shawarda 27, 74; fig. 5.14 
Khan ash-Shuna 156, 171; fig. 5.22 
loggie 
Hospitaller 82—3 
royal 141 
Maronites 21, 30, 59-60, 61 
medieval maps 11-13; pls. 11#—vu, xv 
Montmusard 7, 8,11, 13, 15,18, 19, 20, 24, 28, 34, 35, 
37,42, 44, 46, 49, 51,52, 56, 64, 71, 72, 73, 76, 77, 
78, 80, 85-6, 115-17, 120-3, 125, 129-31, 135, 136 
145, 148, 152, 155, 156, 162-4, 168, 169; pl. Lxv 
mosques 7, 126, 127 
of Ahmad al-Jazzar Pasha 31, 39, 187 
church of St Leonard (no. 41 9) 124 
Friday mosque (pre-Crusader) 35-6, 39 
Ghazzalim 108 
Mashhad “Ali ibn Abu Talib (Spring of the Oxen, no. 449) 
6, 18, 165-6 
Masjid ar-Raml (Sand Mosque, Masjid ash-Sha‘bi) (no. 
390) 60-61; figs. 5.13, 6: pl. xix 
Sea Mosque (Masjid al-Bahr) 28: pl. xiv 
of Sharaf, son of al-Mansir Husam al-Din Lajin 25 
of Sinan Pasha 28 
of Sulayman II 27 
Zawiya ash-Shadhiliya 107 
Muslims 22-4, 25 
hospital 6 
Nestorians 21 
Old Serai (Saraya al-‘Atiga) 92, 93, 94~100:; pls. xxx, 
XXXV—XXXVI 
quarters and districts (including streets, rugae) 
Amalfitan 41 
Bethlehem (Montmusard) 44, 73, 80 


’ 


Boverel 166, 168 
la boveria templi, burgus Templi (Montmusard) 56, 120, 
168 
Buekelo (Bochello) 137 
Burgus Templi (Montmusard) 73 
Chain 5, 41, 63, 127-8, 141, 149 
English (Montmusard) 122, 129, 163 
Genoese 5, 10, 21,49, 63, 79, 82, 85, 86, 117-19, 127, 
140, 141, 145, 168, 210 
German 82, 133; see also St Mary of the Germans (no. 
425) 
Hospitaller 141; see also church and hospital of St John 
(nos. 410-11) 
Pisan 5, 10, 41, 55, 63, 70, 118, 123, 140, 149, 156-7, 
168,170 
Provencal (Marseilles) 5, 19, 20, 85, 127, 140-1, 143, 
173,174 
St Catherine (Montmusard) 73 
Tannery (Montmusard) 18, 51, 52, 56 
Templar 5, 6, 19, 47, 63, 70, 138, 168, 170-1 
Venetian 5, 10, 20, 21, 41, 60, 63, 74-6, 79, 86, 118, 
125-9, 141, 168 
ribat for Sufis 6, 83 
Samaritans 21 
siege camp (1190-2) 41, 131-2, 140, 207 
church in (no. 448) 164-5 
Spring of the Oxen (‘Ain al-Bagar, ‘Ain al-Baqara, ‘Ain as- 
Sitt) 28 
chapel (of St Mary?) (no. 449) 6, 18, 165-6 
Spring of Our Lady (‘Ain as-Sitt) 165 
streets see also quarters 
covered market 128, 141 
Derekh Ha-Nof 154 
Josaphat 39 
of St Anne 156, 170 
of St Samuel 159 
of the biscuit-makers 115 
of the cauldron-makers 115 
of the Old Queen (Alice) 85 
Palearia (Paleacia) 41, 128, 141 
sugar factory 6 
Syrians (Jacobites) 21 
Syrians (Malkites) 21 
Tambour paint factory 165 
tomb of Nabi Salih 35, 36, 38; pl. xvi 
tomb of Shaykh Yanis 93 
towers (non-mural) 
Burj as-Sultan 27, 28; fig. 5.16; pl. x1 
‘dove-cot’ 115 
Genoese 10, 118 
of the Germans 13, 134 
of the Pisans 118, 156 
Venetian 74 
‘tunnel of the Templars’ 171 
Turkish governor’s residence 150 
walls 4, 5, 6-7, 8, 10-15, 26, 27, 28, 31-2, 34, 38-9, 62-3, 
76, 82, 86, 121, 134, 149, 154, 167, 180; pls. xvI-XVU 
barbicans 46, 153 
of the King (Hugh III) 11, 13,15 
of the Lord Edward 11, 13, 76-7 
of the seneschal 133 
of the Teutonic Order 124, 132, 133 
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custody 
of the Hospitallers 71, 90, 163, 169 
of the Pisans 90 
of the Templars 90, 123, 168, 169 
of the Teutonic Order 90, 132, 133 
gates 144 
of Evil Step (Malpas, Maupas) 11, 13, 46, 71, 85, 90 
of Geoffrey le Tor 13, 24, 42, 62, 90, 133, 156 
Nazareth 121 
New Gate (tower of the Prison) 84, 85, 114; fig. 5.3 
of Our Lady (St Mary) 18, 76, 80, 83, 84, 86, 103, 121, 
137; fig. 5.6 
of Qaraqiish 6 
of St Andrew 63-4, 70 
of St Antony 13, 15, 49, 71, 90, 117, 152-3, 169 
of St John (or the Hospital) 83, 84, 102-3, 107, 108; fig. 
5.4; pls. xLV—XLVI 
of St Michael 18, 42, 52, 64, 70, 84, 149-50; fig. 5.1 
of St Nicolas (old and new) 13, 15, 20, 42, 62, 90, 132- 
3,151, 152, 155, 156, 162; pl. txv 
of St Thomas (or St Lazarus) 11, 13, 15, 46, 120, 123, 
168 
of the King 6 
of the Legate (or Patriarch, or Bridge) 11, 13 
of the Teutonic Order 13 
porta Boveriae Templi 168 
towers 
Accursed 6, 7, 11, 13, 15, 71, 124, 125, 134, 152, 
158; pl. Lxv 
Burj Kapu 35, fig. 5.15 
Burj as-Sanjaq fig. 5.20 
of Alice, countess of Blois 11, 13 
of Blood 13 
of St Samuel 158 
of the Butchers (or Bridge) 13 
of the Countess of Blois 11, 13, 46 
of the English 11, 13, 76 
of the Genoese 13, 42 
of the Hospital (Burj al-Khazna) 28, 82-3, 92, 93, 102, 
103; fig. 5.5; pls. xxx, LVI 
of the King (Henry II) 11, 13,15 
of the Legate (or Patriarch) 11, 13, 15 
of the Ox Spring 165 
of the Pilgrims 13, 152 
of the Templars (or Saladin) 166-7, 170 
Adam 35, 165 
Adam (abbot of Mount Sion) 124-5 
Adam (abbot of St Mary of the Valley of Jehoshaphat) 144 
Adam (archdeacon of Acre) 37 
Adam Burdula 173 
Adam of Cafran 177 
“Adasa, Kh. (Hadessa, Adassiya), monastery of the Tower (nos. 
481-2) 233-4 
“Addasa, Kh. see Bait Lijja 
Adelaide of Salerno (wife of Baldwin 1) 35 
Adrianople 154 
battle 43 
al-Afdhal Nar al-Din ‘Ali, al-Malik (son of Saladin) 6 
Agatha (wife of John Grifus) 115 
Agen 77 
Agira (Sicily), church of St Mary Latin 19, 139 
Agnes 63 


Agnes Hals 52 
Ahmad Abi ‘Atabi (shaykh) 233 
Ahmad al-Jazzar (pasha of Sidon and Acre) 30-2, 92-3, 187 
Ahmad ibn Talan 4 
Aimery (patriarch of Antioch) 59 
Aimery of Lusignan (Amalric I) (king of Jerusalem) 133, 144. 
173, 184, 207, 208 
“Ain al-Baqar (Baqara) see Acre, Spring of the Oxen 
“Ain Arik (Bayt Arif) 233, 234 
“Ain as-Sitt (Our Lady's Spring) 3 
“Ain Baal 240 
‘Alam al-Din Sanjar al-Shuja‘t (‘amir) 24 
Albert of Stade (Franciscan) 221 
Alan (prior of St Thomas, Acre) 163 
Alan of Lassalle 172 
Alberic (canon of Acre) 37 
Alberic of Rheims (canon of Acre) 37 
Albert (prior of St Mary Latin, Acre and Antioch) 139, 140 
Albert (prior of St Mary of the Valley of Jehoshaphat) 159 
Albert (friar of the Holy Spirit, Acre) 55 
Albert (clerk of the archbishop of Nazareth) 137 
Albert of Vercelli (patriarch of Jerusalem) 37, 40, 54,55 
Alderson, R.C. 34 
Aleppo 26, 177 
Alexander III (pope) 18, 52, 55. 74, 79, 117, 124, 126, 139, 
158, 205, 210, 211, 216, 235 
Alexander IV (pope) 21, 38, 45, 49, 50, 55, 62, 70, 79, 80, 81, 
118, 120, 122, 129, 130, 145, 159, 163, 164, 185 205, 
208, 210 
Alexander the Great 178 
Alexandria 8, 26, 156 
Amalfitan colony 41 
Greek Catholic patriarchate 30 
“Ali ibn Abu Talib (son-in-law of the Prophet Muhammad) 165 
Alice (queen of Cyprus) 8, 47, 84-5, 177 
Alice (countess of Blois) 11 
chapel in Acre (no. 379) 20, 46 
Amadeus (canon of Nazareth) 137 
Amalfi 41 
archbishop see Philip 
Amalfitans in Acre 41 
Amalric (I) (king of Jerusalem) 18, 35, 45, 52, 70, 156, 158, 
159, 173, 183, 219, 235 
Amalric II see Aimery of Lusignan 
Amalric (lord of Tyre) 177 
Amalric of Nesle (patriarch of Jerusalem) 45, 183, 235 
Amatus (abbot of St Mary of the Valley of Jehoshaphat) 144 
Amaury (count of Montfort) 110 
Amaury Barlays 47 
“Amwas (Emaus, Emmaus, Nicopolis), church (no, 10) 249 
Anastasius [V (pope) 144, 145, 206 
Anatolia 9 
Ancona 48 
church in Acre (no. 374) 20, 41-2 
subdean see Cosmas 
Andrea (parish priest of St Mark, Acre) 128 
Andrew (bishop of Acheronte) 130 
Andrew (bishop of Lydda) 77, 78 
Andrew (abbot of Mount Tabor) 63 
Andrew (Franciscan) 48 
Andrew the Spaniard (chaplain of the archbishop of Nazareth) 


137 
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“Anfa (Nephin) 
viscountess 84, 114 
see also John of 
Ansaldo Bonivicini (castellan of Tyre) 178 
Ansaldo of Sesto (Genoese) 45 
Antalya 47 
Antiaume (Ancelinus), Nicolas 85 
Antioch 3, 19, 45, 207 
Amalfitan colony 41 
archdeacon 127, 214 
chancellor see Geoffrey 
churches, chapels, hospitals and religious houses 
cathedral 207 
Dominicans 47 
Franciscans (friars and sisters) 74 
Holy Cross de Carpita (of the Carpitanae) 19, 45 
abbess see Eschiva of Bouillon 
houses: Acre (no. 378) 19, 45; Nicosia 19, 45 
St Mary Latin 139 
prior see Albert 
St Paul 144 
county 5] 
fishery from lake 268 
Greek Catholic patriarchate 30 
Greek Orthodox patriarchate 30, 38 
patriarchs 182; see also Athanasius III 
Latin patriarchate 48, 182-3 
patriarchs 183; see also Aimery, Bernard of Valence 
magister scholarum 205 
prebends 184 
prince see Bohemond III, Bohemond VI 
princess see Maria 
Antony (Templar prior or chaplain in Acre) 169 
Agaba Fig 240 
“Aqraba 
monasteries of St Stephen and St Titus 235 
possible medieval church (no. 483) 235 
Aqua Bella see ‘Iqbala, Kh. 
Aquapendente, church of San Sepolcro 139 
Aquileia (Iesolo), bishopric 218 
Aquitaine 183 
Arabia see “Arraba al-Battuf 
Arbonne, Hospitallers’ house 207 
Arda (wife of Baldwin I) 143 
Arduiso Marchisi (Genoese) 117 
Arles 38 
Armand of Pértiford (master of the Temple) 122 
Armenians 
churches and houses in 
Acre, hospital (no. 375) 18, 42 
masonry marks 250 
Arnold (bishop of Lydda) 77 
Arnold (abbot of Citeaux) 167 
Arnold (prior of St Mary of the Valley of Jehoshaphat) 
144 
Arnulf of Chocques (patriarch of Jerusalem) 35 
“Arraba al-Battuf (Arabia) 47 
Arsuf (Arsur, Azotus, Arshaf) 38, 153 
castle chapel (no. 12) 249 
lords see Balian of Ibelin, John of Ibelin 
d'Arvieux, Chevalier 64, 67,90, 185 
Asad ibn Sala (ghulam) 266 


Ascalon 132 
castle 110 
cemetery of St Michael (no. 21) 218 
Asher 3 
al-Ashraf Salah al-Din Khalil (Mamluk sultan) 11, 13, 24, 170, 
177 
“Askar (Askar, Aschar, Escar, Eschar. Sichar, Sychar), priory 
church (no. 25) 249 
identification with church at Jacob's Well (ne. 108) 268 
priors see Bernard, John 
Asmar, Camille 227 
Assassins 177, 184. 204 
Assisi 48 
Athanasius (Jacobite patriarch) 233 
“Atlit (Pilgrims' Castle) (nos. 26-7) 11, 32, 106, 167, 170, 
180, 241 
cemetery 152 
Attila (brother of order of St Stephen) 161 
Augustinian canons 58 
churches and houses 
Acre, Holy Sepulchre (no. 384), 19: Mount of Olives (no. 
391), 19, 61; St Andrew (no. 394) 15; St Antony 
(no. 396), 71; St Leonard (no. 419) 19; Templum 
Domini (no. 452) 19, 172-4 
Jerusalem, Ascension (no. 284), 19, 61; Holy Sepulchre 
19; St Mary of Mount Sion (no. 336) 19, 124, 158; 
Templum Domini (no. 367) 15, 19, 172-3 
Nazareth, church of the Annunciation (no. 169) 136 
Nicosia, St Mary 173 
Augustinian nuns 58 
churches and houses 
Acre, St Mary and All Saints (no. 422) 19, 59, 130 
Lydda, St Mary of the Three Shades (no. 122) 19, 130 
Austin Friars 50 
Auvergne 20, 61, 77 
Avanzo de Soprovo 134 
Avissar, Miriam 101 
Ayas 9 
Aymar (lord of Caesarea) 115, 241, 242 
Aymery Poiniau 53 
Aysa (camel-driver) 125 
Ayyubids 174 
Azotus see Arsuf 


B. (abbot of the Mount of Olives) 61 
Baalbek 3 
Bablun, Kh. (casale Bubalorum) 242 
Badr al-Din Aydamuri (‘amir) 10, 153 
Bafliya (Beffale, Bestella) 206 
Baghdad 47, 163 
al-Ba‘ina (Saint Jorge Labane, Sainte Jorge de la Baene, casale S. 
Georgii, Sangeor), abbey church of St George (Dair al-Asad, 
no. 29) 240, 250 
Bait Ijza (Bait Izza), Frankish building 234 
Bait Jibrin (Beit Gibelin, Bersabea, Gybelin, Eleutheropolis, Bet 
Guvrin) 233 
castle 250; fig. 22 
church (no. 31) 250-6; figs. 22-3; pls. CxvII-CXxVI 
Bait Jiz, Kh. (Giza), unlikely to be location of the parish church 
of Git(h) (no. 33) 256, 266: see al-Burj 
Bait Lijja (Beitligge, Kh. “Addasa) 234 
Bait Suriq (Bethsuri) 235 





Baitin, chapel/parish church (no. 36) 256-7: fig. 36 
Baituniya (Beitiumen), maison forte containing chapel (no. 484) 
235-40; fig. 19; pls cvi-cxiv 
Bal‘ama, Kh. (Castellum Beleismum. Chastiau St Job) 
castle 258 
church of St Job (no. 37) 257-8: pls. CxxVII-CxxVIII 
Balata 268 
Balduinus Pisanus 219 
Baldus (citizen of Acre) 128 
Baldwin (scriptor of Hospitallers’ house in Tyre) 207 
Baldwin I (king of Jerusalem) 5, 35, 74, 82, 117, 125, 126, 
143, 144, 182, 233, 235 
Baldwin II (king of Jerusalem) 5, 74, 126, 144, 177, 205, 210, 
219, 220 
Baldwin III (king of Jerusalem) 5, 18, 121, 140, 156, 219, 235 
Baldwin IV (king of Jerusalem) 62, 68, 73, 156, 207, 219 
Baldwin V (king of Jerusalem) 6. 158, 177 
Baldwin of Benraiges (Templar) 73 
Balgo, Giacomo (procurator of S. Marco, Venice) 213 
Balian of Ibelin (lord of Arsuf) 249 
Balian of Ibelin (lord of Beirut) 85, 177, 230 
Balian (lord of Sidon) 37, 48, 177 
Ballicos (precentor of Old St Mary. Tyre) 217 
Banyas (Belinas, Paneas) 165 
bishops 183 
Banyas (Valania) 159 
bishop see Gerard 
diocese 120 
Barsbay, Sayf al-Din (Mamluk sultan) 27 
Bartholomew (bishop of Tartus) 81 
Bartholomew (Dominican) 47 
Bartholomew (lay brother of the Templum Domini) 173 
Bartholomew Chayn (knight) 198 
Bartholomew of Fossa Nova (Cistercian, bishop of Hebron) 51 
Bartholomew of Punia (Dominican) 45 
Bartolomeo Mariono (canon of Holy Cross) 118 
Barzella Merxadrus (citizen of Bologna) 122, 133,173 
Basilicata 130 
Batrun 59 
Baybars I (Mamluk sultan) 10, 11, 38, 43. 45,49, 51, 77, 136, 
153,177, 204, 242, 245 
Baydara (‘amir) 24 
Bayt Arif see “Ain Arik 
al-Bazuriya 240 
Beatrice (wife of Otto of Henneberg) 62, 241 
Beatrice (wife of Thomas de Ham) 54 
Beatrice of Piquigny (abbess of St Mary of Tyre, Nicosia) 143 
Beaufort Castle (Oal‘at ash-Shagif) 177 
Beffale see Bafliya 
Beirut 25, 182 
bishops 18 3; see also Raymond 
churches and religious houses 
cathedral (no. 42) 200 
St Anastasius 258 
St George (no. 43) 258-9 
St Mark (no, 45) 126, 151 
St Nicolas (no. 51) 56 
Maronite (no. 55) 59 
lords 217, 219: see also Balian of Ibelin, John of Ibelin 
Beitiumen see Baituniya 
Béla II (king of Hungary) 160 
Béla III (king of Hungary) 184 
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Beledam (casale in territory of Caesarea) 17 3 
Belfar (scribe) 125 
Belgium 58 
Belinas see Banyas 
Bellaigue, abbey 154 
Belmont Abbey (Dair Balamund) 147 
Belmont Castle (Suba) 249, 267 
Beloais (Beleajis scriptor, confrater of abbey of Mount Tabor) 
62 
Belus, River (Nahr Na‘main) 3, 5, 131 
mill 151 
Belveir (Belveer), church and hospital of St Michael (no. 56) 56 
Bénard, Nicolas 27 
Benedict [X (pope) 140 
Benedict (Carmelite friar) 131 
Benedictine monks 
churches and religious houses 
Acre, St James (no. 409) 18; St Mary Latin (no. 428) 18, 
19, 139; St Mary of the Valley of Jehoshaphat (no. 
337) 18,19, 146 
Agira, St Mary Latin 19 
Antioch, St Paul 144 
Jerusalem, St Mary Latin (no. 334) 18, 19, 139: St Mary 
of the Valley of Jehoshaphat (no. 337) 18, 19. 
144 
Messina 19 
Mount Tabor (no. 155) 18, 19 
Nervisia 142 
Padua, Santa Giustina 138 
Benedictine nuns 
Carpitanae see Antioch 
churches and houses 
Acre, St Anne (no. 395) 18, 70. 74; St Mary of Tyre (no. 
431) 19 
Bethany, St Lazarus (nos. 59-60) 74 
Nicosia, St Mary of Tyre 19 
Jerusalem, St Anne (no. 305) 18, 19, 70; St Mary the 
Great (no. 335) 19, 139, 142-3 
Tyre, St Mary of Tyre (no. 470) 19, 142 
Venice, St Mary in Jerusalem or of the Virgins 19, 142 
Benencasa di Leonardo da Cascina (notary) 157 
Beneventus (prior of St Mary Latin. Acre) 139 
Benjamin of Tudela 24, 18 1-2 
Benvenuto (deacon of St Peter, Acre) 157 
Bérard of Nablus 81 
Bérart, Thomas see Thomas Berart : 
Berengarius the Provencal (Dominican subprior of Acre) 47 
Bernard (bishop of Lydda) 77 
Bernard (bishop of Tripoli) 1 59 
Bernard (prior of “Askar/St Saviour. Jacob's Well) 268 
Bernard Faxia (consul of Narbonne in Famagusta) 61 
Bernard of Aquilano (knight) 169 
Bernard of Valence (patriarch of Antioch) 183 
Bernard Olivarius (citizen of Acre) 52 
Bestella see Bafliya 
Bet Guvrin see Bait Jibrin ; 
Bethany, abbey of St Lazarus (nos. 59-60) 74. 120, 159, 210, 
261, 268 
abbess see Philippa 


churches Ss eee 
Acre, St Lazarus (no. 417) 19, 38, 53. 54, 56,58, 114. 


120-1, 143, 159, 175, 210 
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Bethany (cont.) 
Jerusalem, St John the Evangelist (no. 324) 120 
possessions 159 
Balata 268 
Tyre, house (no. 465) 208, 209, 210 
Bethlehem 78, 161 
bishops 45, 51, 213; see also Gaillard of Oursault, Godfrey de 
Prefectis, Hugh of Tours, John the Roman, Peter I, Peter II, 
Rainerius, Ralph I, Ralph I, Thomas Agni of Lentino 
residence in Acre (no. 376) 18, 42—4, 55, 64, 80, 142 
Brothers and Sisters of 44—5 
hospital in Acre (no. 377) 18, 44-5, 58, 70 
church of the Holy Nativity (no. 61) 18, 42-4 
Hodegetria icon 43 
possessions 
Acre, including St Mary of the Square (no. 430) 18, 42-4, 
142 
Tyre, including St Martin (no. 468) 215 
confraternity 78 
relics 43-4 
Bethsuri see Bait Suriq 
Biddu 234 
Bikai, Patricia 227 
Bir as-Sinjib 257 
al-Bira (Birra, Castrum Maome/Mahomeria, Magna Mahumaria, 
Mahomeria major) 235 
church of St Mary (no. 66) 259-66; figs. 25—6; pls. 
CXXIX—-CXLV 
mosque 259, 265-6 
Bismarck, Count Otto von (German chancellor) 187 
Black Sea 9 
Blanche of Castille 54 
Bohattebé see Abu ‘Ataba 
Bohemond III (prince of Antioch, 1181) 267 
Bohemond VI (prince of Antioch and count of Tripoli) 86 
Bologna 50 
Fratres Cruciferi 18, 54-5 
Bonacursus de Gloire 
archbishop of Tyre 160, 198, 215 
patriarch of Jerusalem 215 
Boniface of Calamandracen (Hospitaller grand commander) 87 
Bonifacio (archbishop of Genoa) 209 
Bonus (priest of the Holy Spirit, Acre) 55 
Bordeaux, Dominican chapters-general 4.7 
Borghesa (sister of the Holy Spirit, Acre) 55 
Borrel (Hospitaller grand commander) 207 
Bova 229 
Bremen 131 
Bretons see Acre, St Martin of the Bretons (no. 421) 
Brisebacin, John 129 
Brittany 129 
duchess see Ermengarde 
duke see Conon III 
de Bruyn, Cornelis 28, 65, 67, 91, 180, 185, 190, 191, 193, 
195; pls. xx, XXVU, LXVIII 
Burchard (chamberlain of Frederick of Swabia) 131 
Burchard of Mount Sion 180, 204, 216, 221 
Burchard of Schwanden (master of the Teutonic Order) 135 
Burgundy, countess see Margaret of Blois 
al-Burj (Git, Gith, Tarenta, Tharenta, Qal‘at Tantura, al-Habis, H. 
Tittora), parish church (no. 33) 266 
Burj al-Ahmar (Red Tower) 261 








Burj ash-Shamal (la Tor) 208 
Buzay, abbey 267 


Caesarea 11, 56.115, 124, 153, 242 
archbishop 45, 213 
cathedral church of St Peter (no. 68) 36, 200 
council of 3 
lady see Juliana 
lords see Aymar, John, John Laleman (Aleman) 
lordship 70, 173, 241 
Cafarlet see Kafr Lam 
Cafresi see Kafr Yasif 
Cahen, Claude 61 
Cairo 6, 26 
mausoleum-madrasa of Sultan al-Nasir Muhammad 25, 
67-8; pls. vitI-x 
Calabria 144, 146 
Campania 198 
Canaanites 3 
Caorle, bishop 218 
Capharleth see Kafr Lam 
Capua 198 
Carmelites 50, 130-31 
houses 
Acre, St Mary (no. 423) 20, 72, 123, 130-31 
Mount Carmel, St Mary (no. 213) 20, 130 
friars see Benedict, James 
Carpitanae see Antioch 
Casal Blanc (unlocated) 162 
casal de Chatillon see al-Mazra‘a, Kh. 
Casal Robert see Kafr Kanna 
Casale Alemanni (in territory of Caesarea) 173 
casale Bubalorum see Bablun, Kh. 
casale Huberti de Patci see az-Zib 
Casale Rogerii de Chasteillon see al-Mazra‘a, Kh. 
Casale S. Georgii (Casale Saint Iorge), possible church (no. 485) 
240 
Casale S. Georgii see al-Ba‘ina 
Casale S. Georgii see al-Khidr 
Casale S. Mariae see ‘Abud 
casale Templi Cafarlet see Kafr Lam 
Casale Templi Domini 173 
Casalimberto see az-Zib 
Cassara see Kisra 
Castello, bishop 126, 151 
castellum Emmaus see Abu Ghosh 
Castellum Vallis Moysis see Wadi Musa 
Catalans 10 
Celebi, Evliya (Turkish traveller) 27, 38, 90, 165 
Celestine II (pope) 52, 216 
Celestine III (pope) 36, 117, 122, 131, 133, 139, 205, 209, 
213, 229, 235 
Cerfroid 56 
Champagne, Maison Dieu 57-8 
Charles I of Anjou (king of Sicily and Naples) 11, 71, 90 
Chastel Blanc see Safitha 
Chéhab, Maurice 190 
Chlorus (bishop of Acre) 3 
Cholet 173 
Cicero 89 
Cilicia 9 
chancellor see William le Velus 
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Cistercians 
male house at Belmont (Tripoli) 20 
female houses 
Acre, St Mary Magdalene (no. 434) 20, 59, 73, 80, 1 
47-8 
Constantinople 20 
Nicosia 20 
Tripoli 20 
Citeaux, abbot 147; see also Arnold 
Clarambald (lord of Noyers) 207 
Clarembard of Broies (archbishop of Tyre ) 198, 213 
Clement III (pope) 205, 213 
Clement IV (pope) 43, 53, 56, 136, 138, 142, 215 
Clement V (pope) 45, 171 
Cluny, abbey 
daughter houses 
Acre (failed) 45 
Crépy-en-Valois, St.-Arnoult 45 
Palmareia (no. 176) 45 
Colin the Englishman (Franciscan) 37, 48 
colonia Claudia Ptolemais 3 
Conder, C.R. 189 
Conon III (duke of Brittany) 267 
Conrad (chaplain to Frederick of Swabia) 131 
Conrad (marquis of Montferrat) 36, 63, 120, 151, 156, 1 67, 
177, 178, 184, 207, 208, 209, 219, 229, 240 
Conrad IV of Hohenstaufen (king of Germany, king of 
Jerusalem) 8, 177 
Constance (German empress) 144 
Constantine (brother of Mangiantis) 125 
Constantine Brictius 173 
Constantinople (Istanbul) 6, 8, 43, 44, 177, 184 
churches and religious houses 
abbey of St Mary de Parcheio (Cistercian nuns) 147 
abbey of Holy Angels (Cistercian monks) 147 
Ecumenical patriarchate 30 
Constantius of Duacho (dean of Acre) 37 
Contareno, Rolando 217, 219 
Convertite Sisters see Magdalenes 
Coquet see Kuwaikat 
Cordarius see Roper 
Cornario, Filippo (Venetian bailo) 126, 157 
Cosenza 
archbishop 
Thomas Agni of Lentino 44 
Cosmas (subdean of Ancona) 145 
Crépy-en-Valois, abbey of St.-Arnoult 45 
Cyprus 11, 15, 26, 45, 54, 121, 130, 146, 161,170 
Templar trial 169 
Cyril (Jacobite metropolitan of Jerusalem) 23 3 


D. (abbot of the Mount of Olives) 61 


Dahir al-‘Umar (pasha of Acre) 28-30, 31. 32, 34, 39, 66, 92, 


93,94, 121, 134,156 

ad-Dair (Derina) 216 

Dair al-Asad see al-Ba‘ina 

Dair al-Banat see ‘Iqbala, Kh. 

Dair Mukallik see St Theoctistus, monastery 

Damascus 6, 24, 26, 173, 177, 218 

Damietta 37, 48, 53, 56, 84, 122, 124, 126, 129, 132, 133, 
149, 173,213 

archbishop see Giles 





Dandolo, Enrico (doge of Venice) 213 
Dandolo, Giovanni (Venetian bailo) 75, 127,213 
Dandolo, Marco 213 
Dauphiné 20, 71 
Da‘ugq (Doc), mill 11, 153, 169 
Dayr Fig, monastery church (of the Saviour?) (no. 486) 
240-41 
Dayr Ka‘kul, tower 245 
Dead River (Flum mort) 55 
Deichmann, F.W. 187, 199 
Delaborde, H.-F. 57 
Delfino, Andrea (Venetian bailo) 185, 214 
Dichter, B. 59, 73, 140 
Dijon 267 
Dominican convent 47 
Dominicans (Preaching Friars) 20, 44, 50, 58, 169 
houses 
Acre (no. 380) 20, 46-8, 49, 64, 149, 150 
Antioch 47 
Dijon 47 
Jaffa 47 
Tripoli 47 
province of Terra Sancta 47 
provincial priors see Hugh of Macon, Philip, Yve 
Doubdan, Jean 134 
Doumani, Monsignor G. 241 
Dulcis (wife of Femianus) 42 
Dunstable Priory, annals 162 


Ebule Fazle (Abu’l-Fadl) 60-61 
Edbury, Peter 59 
Edward I (king of England) 11.47, 76, 163 

see also Acre, walls, barbican of Lord Edward 
Egidio see Giles 
Egypt 8, 9, 30, 32,43, 48, 233 
Elias (son of Payen of Poitou) 133 
Elias of Perigueux (patriarch of Jerusalem) 41. 54 
Elias (Franciscan provincial prior of Terra Sancta) 48 
Emaus (Emmaus) see “Amwas 
Embriaci, Guglielmo 117 
‘En Hemed see ‘Iqbala, Kh. 
England 9, 43. 50, 56 

king 168; see also Edward I, Henry Hl. Richard 1 
English 13-15, 72 
Enlart, Camille 32, 60, 66, 68. 190, 195, 199. 228 
Ephraim of Fustat (rabbi in Tyre) 181-2 
Erard of Valeri 46 
Ermengarde (duchess of Brittany} 267, 268 
Eschiva of Bouillon (abbess of the Carpitanae) 45 
Esztergom, hospital of St Stephen 160 

master see Nicolas 
Eugenius III (pope) 145, 216 
Eusebius of Caesarea 187, 190,199, 216 
Eustace Buseka 2 30 
Eustorge (bishop of Tiberias) 120, 159, 175. 210 
Eustorge of Montaigu (archbishop of Nicosia) 54, 73, 143, 

147,173 


Facundus (abbot of St Mary Latin) 139 

al-Fadil (qadi) 36 

Faet (son of Jorge le Hanesse) 135 

Fakhr al-Din (‘amir of Sidon) 27, 30, 59,91, 92, 118 
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Fakhr al-Dmm ibn al-Shaykh (Ayyubid) 174 
Falese (wife of Guido Pisano) 213 
Famagusta 61, 143 
church of St George of the Greeks 67, 97 
church of St Peter and St Paul 67, 97; fig. 9 
hospital of St Antony 71 
Fano, bishop 213 
al-Farakhiya (Farachia) 240 
Faustino (Genoese) 118 
Favreau, Robert 60 
Felhéviz, priory 161 
Felix (prior and rector of St Giles, Acre) 80-81 
Felix of Valois 56 
Femia (daughter of Het‘um I) 42 
Femianus (Armenian) 42 
Filanghieri, Lothair 177 
Filanghieri, Riccardo 37, 85, 90, 177, 230 
Floreffe, abbot of see Hellinus 
Florence (bishop of Acre) 38, 40, 75, 81, 86, 127, 141, 163 
Folda, Jaroslav 73, 199 
Fontevrault abbey 268 
la Forbie see Harbiya 
Forey, Alan 162 
France 43, 50, 56, 57, 124 
Franciscans (Friars Minor) 50, 58, 123, 149, 169 
churches and houses 
Acre (no. 381) 20, 21, 30, 48-50, 58, 71, 74, 76, 123, 
168, 205 
Acre, church of St John 30, 64; pl. xin 
Nicosia 49, 74 
Tripoli 74 
Tyre (no. 456) 205 
Tyre, church (1850, 1868) 182 
province of Terra Sancta 48 
guardians (custodes) see Gilbert, James de Podio, Paul delle 
Marche 
minister see James 
provincial prior see Elias 
Franciscan sisters (Poor Clares) 
houses 
Acre (no. 401) 20, 74 
Antioch 74 
Nicosia 74 
Tripoli 74 
Franco (castellan of Acre) 82 
Frans Castiaus see Montfort Castle 
Frederick I Barbarossa (German emperor), burial in Tyre 184, 
187, 207, 217 
Frederick I (German emperor) 8, 37, 40, 41, 47, 49, 53, 62, 
84, 85, 122, 133, 139, 143, 157,159, 166, 167,177, 
230, 241 
Frederick V (duke of Swabia) 131-2, 207-8 
Frederick of Laroche (or La Roche) (bishop of Acre, archbishop 
of Tyre) 35, 40, 122, 198 
French 13-15 
Fretellus, Rorgo 220 
Friars of the Sack 
house in Acre (no. 382) 20, 50 
Friedman, L.J. 57 
Fulcher of Angouléme (archbishop of Tyre) 183, 198 
Fulk of Anjou (king of Jerusalem) 5, 35, 121, 140, 233, 
267 


Gaillard of Oursault (bishop of Bethlehem) 44 
Gaitani (Pisan consul) 157 
Galilee, sea of 45 
Galopinus 1 32 
Garcia Alvarez (lord of Haifa) 62 
Garin of Montaigu (master of the Hospital) 84, 150 
Garnier (monk of Mount Tabor) 62 
Garnier of Nablus (master of the Hospital) 83, 132 
Gastaldi, Giovanni (Venetian plazarius) 127 
Gaufridus Paganus 228 
Gaulby (Lincs.) 122 
Gauvin (abbot of Mount Tabor) 62 
Gaza 153,173 
church (no. 92) 200 
Genoa 37, 49, 124 
archbishops see Bonifacio, Siro 
cathedral church of San Lorenzo 117, 118, 131, 209 
canons 209 
church of Santa Maria Maddalena 131 
Genoese 5, 10, 18, 26, 41, 78, 79, 86, 120, 126, 145, 157, 
215 
consul in Acre 149 
possessions 
Acre 5, 10, 21, 49, 63, 79, 82, 85, 86, 117-19, 127, 140, 
141, 145, 168, 210 
church of St Laurence (no. 415) 5, 15, 30, 34, 47, 64, 
79, 117-19, 128, 131, 145, 209 
church of St Mary (no. 424) 15, 59, 131 
garden 42, 89,155,161 
houses 79-80, 127, 149 
market stalls 81 
Casale S. Georgii 240 
Tyre 10, 42, 155, 177, 182, 185, 206, 209-10, 229: fig. 
11 
church of St Laurence (no. 464) 118, 205, 209-10 
Geoffrey (or Godfrey) (bishop of Hebron) 51-2, 215 
Geoffrey (bishop of Lydda) 77, 78 
Geoffrey (chancellor of Antioch and bishop-elect of Tiberias) 
174 
Geoffrey (prior of the Holy Sepulchre) 52 
Geoffrey (son of John of Prouvais) 53 
Geoffrey du Donjon (master of the Hospital) 84 
Geoffrey le Tor 62, 70, 148, 241: house and gate of see Acre 
Geoffrey Morin (Templar preceptor in Tyre) 229 
Geoffrey of the Tower of David (knight) 233, 234 
George (Templar mason) 168 
George (knight) 42 
George (knight) 242 
George see also Jorge 
Georgians 18 
churches 
Monastery of the Cross (no. 145) 245 
Qatamun (no. 489) 245 
Georgius de [. .. 226 
Gerald (Dominican) 47 
Gerard (bishop of Banyas, Hospitaller) 125 
Gerard (abbot of Mount Sion) 124 
Gerard (Curaudus) (master of the German hospital) 132; see 
also Conrad (Cunradus) 
Gerard (administrator of the Jerusalem Hospital) 110 
Gerard (Hospitaller, master of Acre) 83 
Gerard of Ridefort (Templar marshal) 166 
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Germans see Acre, St Mary of the Germans (no. 425) 

Germany 50, 58 

Gerold (abbot of St Mary of the Valley of Jehoshaphat) 145 

Gerold of Lausanne (patriarch of Jerusalem) 48-9, 54, 120, 
127, 166,173 

Geroldonus (Hospitaller, prior of Acre) 83 

Gervaise (abbot of Prémontré) 159 

Gervaise (abbot of the Mount of Olives) 61 

Géza II (king of Hungary) 160 

Ghanim, Shaykh 71 

Ghaur 240 

Ghisulfo, Giacomo 118, 209 

Gibson, Shimon 234 

Giovanni or John (priest of St Mark, Acre) 75, 127 

Gilbert (Franciscan guardian of Terra Sancta) 49 

Gilbert de Portu 173 

Gilbert of Assailly (master of the Hospital) 207 

Gilbert of Tyre (Hospitaller commander in Tyre) 207 

Giles (archbishop of Tyre) 185, 206, 214 

Giles (archbishop of Damietta, then Tyre) 41, 129 

Giles (abbot of St Samuel, Acre) 159 

Giles (Egidio) (prior of St Laurence, Tyre) 209, 210 

Giles (Egidio) (Franciscan) 48 

Giles of Frascati (papal legate) 183 

Giles of Marle (abbot of St Samuel, Acre) 160 

Git (Gith) see al-Burj 

Giustiniani, Marco (Venetian bailo) 79 

Giza see Bait Jiz, Kh. 

Godfrey (bishop of Hebron) see Geoffrey 

Godfrey de Prefectis (bishop of Bethlehem) 43-4 

Godfrey of Bouillon 234, 235 

Goldmann, Z. 94 

Gonsalve Martin (commander of Templar house in Acre) 168 


Gravier d'Ortiéres, Etienne 28, 34, 35, 65, 67, 68, 91, 96, 180, 


185; pls. XII, XXVIII, LXIX, LXXI 
Greece 211, 219 
Greek Catholic Church 
churches and monasteries 
Acre, St Andrew (no. 393) 30, 66, 67, 70-1 
Hurfais, St George (no. 487) 241 
Tyre, St Thomas the Apostle (no. 477) 227, 229 
Greek Orthodox church 21 
churches and monasteries 
“Abud, St Mary (no. 2) 249 
Acre 
St Catherine (no. 400) 20, 73-4 
St Demetrius (?) (no. 402) 15, 18, 74 
St George (on site of St Laurence, no. 415) 30, 59, 82, 
118; pl. Lxr 
St George of the Greeks (no. 406) 20, 78 
St George of the Portico (no. 407) 18, 79, 136 
St John of the Greeks (no. 414) 20, 78 
St Mary of the Germans (no. 425) 1 34 
St Nicolas (no. 415) 30 
St Sabas (no. 407) 20, 79-80, 162 
St Sergius (no. 444) 20, 160 
St Theodosius (no. 446) 20 
Dayr Fig (no. 486) 240-41 
Mount Sinai, St Catherine (no. 150) 20, 72 
St Theoctistus (no. 220) 272 
St Theodosius (no. 221) 20, 161 
Gregory VIII (pope) 117 


Gregory IX (Ugolino of Ostia, pope) 43, 48, 49, 55. 56, 58.59, 
73, 84, 122, 126-7, 133,139, 140. 142, 145, 149, 159, 
162, 185, 215, 230 

Guérin (master of the Hospital) 85 

Guérin, Victor 189-90, 199, 241 

Guido Pisano 213 

Guilielma (sister of the Holy Spirit, Acre) 55 

Guiscard (abbot of St Mary Latin) 139 

Guy (archbishop of Nazareth) 138 

Guy (abbot of St Mary of the Valley of Jehoshaphat) 146 

Guy (prior of the Holy Sepulchre) 52. 53 

Guy (prior of St Catherine of the Battlefield. Acre) 73 

Guy III (count of Forez) 84 

Guy de Ronay 84, 114 

Guy of Bandes (Templar) 169 

Guy of Lusignan (king of Jerusalem) 6, 41, 42, 63, 70, 83, 103, 
132, 140, 151, 156, 173,177, 219, 229 

Guy of Paladru (prior of Nazareth) 136 


H. (prior of the Holy Sepulchre) 52 
al-Habis see al-Burj 
Habonim see Kafr Lam 
Hadessa see ‘Adasa, Kh. 
Hadrian IV (pope) 139, 144, 145 
Haifa 4, 11, 28, 167, 182 
bay of 3 
Hals see Lambert, Agnes 
Hama 13 
Hamilton, Bernard 63 
Hanawaya (Hanoe) 209 
al-Harawi 6, 36, 39, 165 
Harbiya (la Forbie) 77, 85, 122, 145, 159, 167,173 
Hasan ibn al-Nasir (Mamluk sultan) 25 
Haseldorf, church of St Mary Latin 139 
Hattin, battle of 6, 36, 161, 177, 184, 207, 209 
Haymo (German knight) 115, 137 
Hebron 
bishops 45, 54, 56; see also Bartholomew of Fossa Nova, 
Geoffrey (Godfrey), Peter 
residence in Acre (no. 383) 18, 51-2. 73 
cathedral church of St Abraham (no. 100) 51 
possessions 
Acre 51 
Iron Bridge (Jisr al-Hadid, Antioch} 51 
Naharia (Antioch) 51 
Hellinus (abbot of Floreffe) 159 
Helvis (wife of Roland of Lucca) 80 
Henry (archbishop of Nazareth, former bishop of Paphos) 129, 
136, 137, 138 
Henry (bishop of Linkoping) 49 ; 
Henry (abbot of St Mary of the Valley of Jehoshaphat) 145 
Henry (abbot of St Mary Latin) 139, 140 
Henry (seneschal of the Holy Cross (no. 371) in Acre) 48 
Henry (prior of the German hospital, Acre) 132 
Henry VI (German emperor) 139, 144 
Henry I (king of Cyprus) 73, 85, 141 
Henry Il (king of Cyprus, Henry Lof Jerusalem) 10, 11,13, 38. 
52, 90, 116, 143, 173, 177, 185 
Henry III (king of England) 163 ; 
Henry (count of Champagne) 8, 36, 84, 90, 117, 132, 156, 
162, 184, 209, 219, 229 
Henry (count of Rodez) 84 
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Henry de Podio 226 50, 56, 58, 70, 80, 82-114, 115, 121, 123, 127, 
Henry junior (Dominican) 47 133, 134, 137, 141, 149, 150, 170 

Henry of Antioch 208 St Lazarus of Bethany (no. 417) and all its properties 


Henry of Hohenloe (master of the Teutonic Order) 135 
Henry of Jubail (Biblio) 169 
Henry of Lucca (Dominican) 47 
Henry senior (Dominican) 47 
Henry the Saxon (Dominican) 47 
Hernaut (Templar commander of the boverie in Acre) 168 
Hetény 161 
Het'um I (king of Lesser Armenia) 42 
Héviz 161 
Hilary (chaplain of the archbishop of Nazareth) 137 
Hims 3, 167,173 
Hisham ibn ‘Abd al-Malik (Umayyad caliph) 4, 241 
Holy Angels, church see Constantinople 
Holy Cross 
churches see Acre (no. 371), Antioch, Tyre (no. 454) 
relics of 46, 52-3, 172 
Holy Nativity, church see Bethlehem (no. 61) 
Holy Spirit, hospital see Acre (no. 3 86) 
Holy Trinity 
church see Acre (no. 387) 
order of 56 
Homodeus (friar of the Holy Trinity, Acre) 55 
Honorius II (pope) 183, 216 
Honorius III (pope) 21, 37, 52, 55, 56, 73, 84, 126, 133, 147, 
161, 205, 213, 216, 229 
Honorius IV (pope) 50, 81 
Horfeis see Hurfais 
Hospitallers (Order of St John of Jerusalem) 9, 10, 11, 19, 36, 
37.41, 53, 54, 58, 59, 62, 70, 71, 78, 81, 133, 134, 159, 
167,172,175 
almoner 87 
auberger sce John 
bailiff of Acre see Odinus 
commander of the ships 89 
drapier 88, 89 
grand commander see Boniface of Calamandracen, Borrel 
grand preceptor see Isembard 
hospitaller of Acre 87: see also William 
infirmarian 87, 88 
marshal 87, 88, 89, 115-16 
masters 13, 87, 163, 172, 215: see also Garin de Montaigu, 
sarnier of Nablus, Geoffrey du Donjon, Gilbert of 
Assailly, Guérin, Hugh Revel, Josbert, Peter of Vieille 
Bride, Raymond de Podio, Roger des Moulins, William of 
Chateauneuf 
master of Acre see Gerard 
possessions 
Acre 7, 18,19,125,141 
arsenal 42, 89,155,161 
auberge (no. 413) 19, 44, 86, 88, 89, 90, 115~] 6, 123, 
137,144 
baths in vicus of St Leonard 82, 124 
baths of St John 83-4, 85, 86, 88, 141 
house of sisters of St John (no. 412) 19, 84,114 
houses 82~9, 126, 128, 129, 137, 147-8, 153 
New Vineyard 89,115 
St James (no. 409) 19, 81-2 
St John, church and hospital (nos. 410-1 1) 6,18, 19, 
20, 21, 26, 27. 28, 31, 33-4, 36, 38, 43, 47, 48, 


120 
St Mary of the Valley of Jehoshaphat (no. 432) 21, 
146 
St Michael (no. 437) 19, 21, 150-1 
stables 89 
Antioch, eels from lake 268 
Arbonne, house 207 
Bablun, Kh. (casale Bubalorum) 242 
Bait Jibrin 250 
Belmont Castle 249, 267 
Burj ash-Shamal (la Tor) 208 
Caesarea 11 
‘Iqbala, Kh. (Aqua Bella) 267 
Jerusalem, hospital 84 
Kafr Kanna 137 
Kafr Lam (Cafarlet) 242 
Kurdana (Recordane) 11, 169 
Lombardy, priory 89 
al-Majdal (Migedel) 208 
Marun ar-Ras (Maron) 208 
Malta 90 
al-Mazra‘a (casal de Chatillon, le Meseraa) 242 
Nazareth, temporalities of diocese 136 
Orleans, priory of St.-Samson 124-5 
as-Sawamir (Samarita) 242 
Senlis, hospital of St John 125 
Theyre (khirba) 208 
Tripoli 159 
Tyre 217, 219, 230 
St John the Baptist, church and hospital (no. 462) 184, 
207-8 
house of St Lazarus of Bethany (no. 465) 208, 209, 
210 
preceptor of the vault 89; see also Thomas Mausu 
prior of Acre 79, 87, 88, 127: see also Geroldonus, Stephen, 
William 
seneschal 87, 88 
sisters of St John 
house in Acre (no. 413) 19, 84,114 
treasurer 88, 89; see also Peter of Campinolles 
Hourfex see Hurfais 
Hubert Walter (bishop of Salisbury, archbishop of Canterbury) 
82,162 
Hugh (archbishop of Nazareth) 137, 138, 173 
Hugh (archbishop of Rouen) 122 
Hugh I (abbot of the Templum Domini) 69, 173 
Hugh II (abbot of the Templum Domini) 173, 174 
Hugh (abbot of Mount Sion) 124 
Hugh (prior of St.-Samson, Orleans) 124 
Hugh II (king of Cyprus) 86 
Hugh Ill (king of Cyprus, Hugh I of Jerusalem) 11, 143, 163, 
177, 185, 208 
Hugh Ill (duke of Burgundy) 151 
Hugh IV (duke of Burgundy) 46 
Hugh de Nevill (knight) 22, 44, 47, 49, 50, 56, 72, 76, 81, 
89-90, 123, 131, 154, 163, 168; table 2 
Hugh of Augerant 46 
Hugh of Macon (Dominican prior of Acre and provincial prior) 
47 
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Hugh of Nissun (bishop of Sebaste and prior of the Holy 
Sepulchre) 164 

Hugh of Tours (de Curcis) (bishop of Bethlehem) 44 

Hugh Revel (master of the Hospital) 51, 110, 168 

Hugh the Fleming (Dominican prior of Acre) 47 

Hugo Ferrari Junior (Genoese) 118 

Hugolino of Rome (procurator for St Mary of the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat) 145 

Humphrey II (lord of Tibnin) 121 

Humphrey of Montfort (lord of Tyre) 177, 185 

Hurfais (Horfeis, Hourfex, Orpheis, Orfeis), church (of St George?) 
(no. 487) 241 

Husam al-Din Muhamad 164 

Husseini, S.A.S. 235 


Ibelin family 8, 10 

Ibn al-‘Athir 165 

Ibn al-Zubayr (Umayyad caliph) 4 

Ibn Battita (traveller) 165 

Ibn Jubayr (Andalucian traveller) 5, 6, 36, 39, 165, 178, 181 

Ibrahim (money changer) 76 

Ibrahim ‘Awra 92, 93 

Ibrahim Pasha (son of Mehmet “Ali) 32, 39 

Ibrahim al-Sabbagh (wazir) 66 

Iesolo see Aquileia 

Ignatius Il Hesniin (Jacobite bishop of Jerusalem) 234 

Ignatius III Jadida (Jacobite bishop of Jerusalem) 233-4 

‘Imad al-Din (historian) 184 

Iniorannus (lord of Bova) 229-30 

Innocent II (pope) 35, 52, 145, 183, 205, 216 

Innocent III (pope) 43, 55, 56, 59, 77, 79, 117, 133. 143, 155, 
157, 162, 184, 205, 209, 213, 229 

Innocent IV (pope) 41, 43, 50, 51, 55, 71, 79, 122, 127, 133, 
136, 140, 157, 159, 164, 174, 214 

‘Iqbala, Kh. (Aqua Bella, Dair al-Banat, ‘En Hemed), infirmary 
chapel (no. 101) 267 

Irish 72 

Iron Bridge (Jisr al-Hadid, Antioch) 51 

‘Isa al-Hakkari 6, 166 

Isabel, Lady (dame Ysabiau, daughter of Jorge) 78, 116, 1 35 

Isabel (widow of John of Prouvais) 53 

Isabel de Hanal...], epitaph 135; pl. Lx 

Isabella I (queen of Jerusalem) 132, 143, 162. 177, 184, 208, 
209 

Isabella Il (German empress, queen of Jerusalem) see Yolanda 

Isabella of Petra 85 

Isembard (grand preceptor of the Hospital) 84 

Iskandaruna (Scandalion) 11 

Istanbul see Constantinople 

Italy 44, 56, 58, 61, 122, 130 

Ivo see Yvo 

‘Izz al-Din Jardik (mamlik of Nar al-Din) 6 


J. (abbot of Templum Domini, Acre) 173 
J. the Spaniard (Dominican) 47 
Jabal Harun (Mons Or, Muscera, Mount Hor), monastery of St 
Aaron (no. 103) 267 
Jacob’s Well 
church of the Saviour (no. 108) 194, 267-9 
prior see Bernard 
Jacoby, David 141, 156 
Jacopo (deacon of St Peter, Acre) 157 





Jacotin, Col. 154 
Jaffa 27, 43, 56,115. 130, 161, 162. 167 
dean of 145 
Dominican house 47 
tomb of a bishop 43 
treaty of (1229) 145 
Jamal al-Din ‘Abd al-Latif 36 
James (abbot of Mount Sion) 124 
James (prior, then abbot of St Mary of the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat) 145 
James (papal secretary and prior of St Giles. Acre) 8 1 
James (Franciscan minister of Terra Sancta) 49 
James (canon of Lydda) 77 
James (Carmelite friar) 131 
James (squire of William of Jerusalem) 226 
James Andrew of Ancona (clerk) 80-8 1 
James de Podio (Franciscan guardian of Terra Sancta) 49 
James of Mandalé (Amigdala) 15, 89, 169 
James of Ravane (Templar commander of the palais, Acre) 16 
James of Verona (pilgrim) 25, 217 
James of Vitry (bishop of Acre) 18, 37,40. 48. 52, 55.59. 84, 
118, 126, 148, 149. 150, 157, 159, 166. 185, 220, 221 
James Pantaleon (patriarch of Jerusalem) 38.53, 54. 79, 80, 
120; see also Urban IV 
Jandar 177 
Janin 27 
Japheth (rabbi) 24 
Jaulan 240 
Jazar, Tall al- (Gezer, Mont Gisart), priory of St Catherine (no. 
122) 19,73 
hospital in Acre, St Catherine of the Battlefield (no. 399) 19, 
73 
prior see Peter 
Jeffery, George 142 
Jeremias al-Amshiti (Maronite patriarch) 59 
Jeremy (Franciscan of Genoa) 49 
Jerome 267 
Jerusalem 3, 37,52, 79, 158, 161, 207 
bimaristan 142 
churches 
Ascension (abbey of the Mount of Olives) (no. 284) 19. 
61 
church in Acre (no. 391) 19, 61-2 
Chapel Royal (no. 285) 18, 159 
Holy Sepulchre (Anastasis} (no. 283) 15.52.69, 134. 
139 
chapel of St Peter 53, 69 
canons 216, 234. 235, 240 
possessions: Acre. including church (no, 384) 15. 
19, 38, 52-3. 54. 121, 138, 159. 174, 216: kh. 
“Addasa (Bait Lijja. Beitligge) 234: Baituniya. 
including chapel (no. 484) 235-40: al-Bira. 
including church (no. 66) 259-66: al-Burj (Gil 
Gith) 266: ar-Ram (Ramatha) 234: Tyre. including 
St Mary (no. 469) 183. 187, 199, 216-17 
Genoese inscription 117 
houses in West 5 3 
priors see Peter, William 
relic of 172 
St Anne (no. 305) 18, 74, 143 
church in Acre (no. 395) 5, 18, 19. 45. 55, 64, 70-1. 
143, 156, 157,170, 171 
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Jerusalem (cont.) 
St John the Baptist, church and hospital (nos. 322-3) 84, 
114, 142, 207 
St Lazarus (no. 328) 121 
St Longinus (no. 329) 159 
St Mary, containing the Cradle and Bath of Christ (no. 
339) 171-2 
St Mary Latin (mo. 334) 15-18, 19, 139, 142 
abbots 145; see also Guiscard, Facundus, Henry, 
Paganus, Peregrine, Robert 
churches: Acre (no. 428) 18, 19, 180, 39-40, 145, 
157; Agira (Sicily) 19, 139, 140; Aquapendente 
139; Haseldorf 139; Oerner 139 
St Mary of the Germans (no. 333) 131, 133 
St Mary the Great (no. 335) 19, 139, 142-3, 217 
churches: Acre, St Mary of Tyre (no. 431) 19, 137, 
142-4, 148, 217: Tyre, St Mary (no. 470) 19, 
142, 143, 217 
St Mary of Mount Sion (no. 336) 15, 19, 158 
churches: Acre, St Leonard (no. 419) 15, 19, 63, 124— 
5, 126, 133, 158; St Romanus (no. 442) 15, 120, 
124, 125, 158, 159, 161: Orleans, St.-Samson 
124; Tyre, St Leonard (no. 466) 210-11 
possessions: Lajjun 124; Messoria 210; Mi‘ar 124: 
Sardanas 210-11 
St Mary of the Vafley of Jehoshaphat (no. 337) 18, 19, 
115, 144, 145, 205-6 
abbot 139, 144: see also Adam, Amatus, Gerold, Guy, 
Henry. Peter, Ralph, T., William 
churches: Acre (no. 432) 18, 19, 21, 58, 123, 
124. 137, 139, 143-7, 174; Messina. St Mary 
Magdalene 19, 21. 144; Paterno (Sicily), Santa 
Maria 145; Tyre (no. 458) 205-6 
possessions: Antioch 14+: ‘Askar 268: Bafliya 206; 
Lajjun 124, 145, 159; Sardanas 206, 210-11: 
Tiinnik 145, 159: Tyre 210 
priors see James, Peter, William 
St Mary Magdalene (no. 344) 148. 218, 233, 234 
St Stephen (no. 359) 140 
St Stephen of Hungary (no. 361) 19, 160-1 
Templum Domini (ne. 367) 15,25, 172-3 
abbots see Hugh I, Hugh IL. f.. Martin, Maurus. Peter. 
Simon 
possessions: Acre including church (no. 452) 19, 69, 
172-4: outside Acre. St Andrew (no. 394), 15, 
69-70, 173: Hanawaya 209: Nicosia. including 
chapel of St Mary 173:Sa‘sa 70, 173: Tyre, including 
church of St Julian (no. 463) 208-9: Za‘tariya 209 
confraternity of St Andrew 68-9 : 
citadel 159 
David's Gate 25 
Dome of the Rock (Qubbat as-Sakhra) 172-3 
Greek Catholic patriarchate 30) 
Greek Orthodox patriarchate 30, 134. 245 
patriarchs see John VIII 
Jacobite bishops see Ignatius II, Ignatius II 
kings of 51: see also Aimery. Amalric, Baldwin I. Baldwin 
Il. Baldwin If. Baldwin LV. Baldwin V. Conrad, Fulk of 
Anjou, Henry I. Hugh I, John of Brienne 
Latin patriarchate 48, 201 
patriarchs 18, 46, 89, 117, 120-1, 124, 139, 157,171, 
182, 183, 213: see also Albert. Arnulf of Chocques, 


Bonacursus de Gloire, Elias of Perigueux, Gerold of 
Lausanne, James Pantaleon, Nicolas of Hanapes, 
Ralph of Merencourt, Robert of Nantes, Thomas Agni 
of Lentino, Warmund of Picquigny, William I, William 
Il of Agen 
‘Temple workshop’ style 196 
walls 37, 167 
Jesus Christ 172, 195, 240 
bath 171-2 
blood 172 
churches of 
the Ascension see Jerusalem (no. 284) 
the Holy Sepulchre see Acre (no. 384), Jerusalem (no. 
283) 
the Saviour see Dayr Fig (no. 486), Jacob’s Well (no. 108), 
Mount Tabor (no. 155), Tyre (no. 476) 
in the region of Tyre 220-21 
spring of Our Lord near Tyre 208, 220 
Jezreel (Gezrael, lezrael, Parvum Gerinum, le Petit Gerin, cursum 
Gallinarum, Zarain, Zaraein, Zaraym, Zir‘in, Tel Yizra‘el) 
church (no. 124) 269-71; fig. 27; pls. cXLVI-CXLVI 
Jisr al-Hadid see Iron Bridge 
John (Orthodox archbishop of Tyre, later Patriarch John VIII of 
Jerusalem) 182 
John I (provost, then bishop of Acre) 35, 36, 40, 52, 82 
John II (bishop of Acre) 37 
John I (abbot of Mount Tabor) 62, 268 
John II (abbot of Mount Tabor) 62, 81 
John (abbot of St Samuel, Acre) 120, 159, 210 
John (prior of ‘Askar/St Saviour, Jacob's Well) 268 
John (treasurer of the Holy Cross, Acre) 37 
John (friar of the Holy Spirit, Acre) 55 
John (Hospitaller auberger) 115 
John (Giovanni) (priest of St Mark, Acre) 75, 127 
John (brother of St Mary of the Valley of Jehoshaphat) 144 
John (scribe) 125 
John (scribanus of abbey of Mount Sion) 124 
John (lay brother of the Templum Domini) 173 
John (lord of Caesarea) 37 
John de Alvernia (canon of the Templum Domini) 173 
John de Canay 144 
John Laleman or Aleman (lord of Caesarea) 37, 53, 115. 125. 
153, 242 
John le Tor 24, 62, 133, 148 
John Lombard (canon of Acre) 36 
John Grifus 115 
John Grip (knight) 42 
John of Antioch 89 
John of Brienne (king of Jerusalem) 37, 43, 56, 74, 133. 140. 
159, 180, 184, 204, 206, 218 
John of Cambrai (precentor of Acre) 37 
John of Conques (de Chonchi) 53, 133 
John of Grailly 13,15 
John of Ibelin (count of Jaffa and jurist) 10, 38, 56, 58. 73. 139 
John of Ibelin (lord of Arsuf, constable) 10, 153, 249 
John of Ibelin (lord of Beirut) 37, 85, 167 
John of Matha 56 
John of Montfort (lord of Tyre) 177, 185, 204, 208, 215, 219 
John of Nephin (‘Anfa) (burgess of Acre) 75 
John of Prouvais 53 
John UI of Provins (bishop of Acre) 37 
John of Troyes (bishop of Lydda) 77, 185 





John of Valenciennes 85 
John of Wiirzburg 220 
John Rahu 125 
John the Lombard (Templar) 168 
John the Pisan (archdeacon of Tyre) 183 
John the Roman (bishop of Bethlehem) 43 
John Valin (burgess of Acre) 85 
Johns, C.N. 34, 165 
Joinville, John of 20, 57-8. 85, 149, 167 
Jonah (rabbi) 24 
Jop (knight) 42 
Jordan of Saxe (Dominican) 47-8 
Jorge (Syrian, father of Isabel) 116, 135 
Jorge le Haneisse 135 
Josbert (master of the Hospital) 36, 83, 110 
Joscelin Il of Courtenay (count of Edessa) 6, 62, 241 
Joscius (bishop of Acre, archbishop of Tyre) 35, 36, 40, 83. 
184, 209, 213 
Joseph (Greek priest) 78, 117 
Jubail (Gibelet, Byblos) 59, 159, 161 
bishop 183 
diocese 120 
lady of 84, 114 
Julian (lord of Sidon) 86, 204 
Juliana (wife of Aymar, lord of Caesarea) 241, 242 
Jusserand, R. 190 
Justinian I (Byzantine emperor) 3 
Juvanus (Dominican) 47 


al-Kabri 31, 32 
Kafarletum see Kafr Lam 
Kafr Jinnis, abbey of St Habakkuk (mo. 127) 159 
Kafr Kanna (Casal Robert) 137, 168 
Kafr Lam (Kafr Lab, Cafarlet, Capharleth, Kafarletum, casale Templi 
Cafarlet, Habonim) 241-2 
Umayyad fort 241, 242: fig. 20 
chapel (no. 488) 241-4: figs. 20-1; pls. CxV-CxVI 
Kafr Yasif (Cafresi) 132 
Karak 173 
Karasca 161 
Katamonas see Qatamun 
Kedar. Benjamin 34 
Kesten, Alex (architect) 33-4, 94, 102, 108 
Khan al-‘Aqaba 240-41 
al-Khidr (Casale S. Georgii ), church of St George (no. 134) 240 
Khwarizmian Turks 43, 173 
Kisra (Cassara, Kaissareth, Kerserreth) 144 
Kitbugha, al-Adil Zayn al-Din (Mamluk sultan) 24 
Kitchener, H.H. 187, 190-1; pl. LXxvI 
Kootwyk, Jan 182, 217 
Kurdana (Recordane) 11, 169 
Kuwaikat (Coquet) 163 


de Laborde, Léon 197 

Ladoire, P 91 

Laffi, Domenico 59, 65, 91, 118, 154 
de Lafourcade, Jean-Baptiste 60 
Lajjun (Legio) 124, 145, 159 
Lambert Hals 52 

Languedoc 61 

de Lannoy, Ghillibert 165 

Latrun (le Toron) 249 
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Lauer, B57 
Laurence (canon of Nazareth) 137 
Lebanon 59 
Legio see Lajjun 
Leo (Amattitan) 41. 151 
Leonard (priest of St Peter, Acre? 157 
Levon I (king of Lesser Armeniat 43 
Ligorius de Judice (Amalfitan) 4) 
Limassol, house of master of St Thomas [64 
Linképing (Sweden) 49 
Livadi (Cyprus) [S-+ 
Lombards 26 
Lombardy 50 
London 
house and hospital of St Thomas 162. 164 
Westminster abbey 162 
Westminster hall 116 
Lorenzo (priest of St Mark, Acre: 126.2135 
Louis VIE (king of France) 184 
Louis 1X (king of Francer 8, 43.53. 56.85, 122, 229 
Louis XIV (king of France 28 
Lubeck 131 
Lucas (abbot of Monastery of the Cross) 245 
Lucius HE (pope) 235 
Ludolph of Sudheim (traveller) 26 
Lunizo, Michaele 214 
Lydda 19, 78 
archdeacons see William le Velus, Willian of Salonica 
bishops 18, 45. 51.73. 26: sceale Andrew, Arnold, 
Bernard, Geoffrey, Jolin of Troves. Ralph, William 
canon see faines 
cathedral church of StGeorge (no, BBZELSL TT Td 
diocese | 30 
possessions 
Acre, church of St George ino, 405418. 760 77 
Lyons 43 
archbishop see Renaud 
council 50 


S.NO) 


Magdala (Chastiel Meqdalan, al-Majdal. Migdal ¢ hurch ot St 
Mary Magdalene (no, 1390271 

Magdalenes (Convertite Sisters, Penitents. Sisters of the 
Penitents), house in Acre ino, B88) 20, 58.58 9 TG, 
123,148 

Magen, Y, 259 

Maghrib 24 

Magna Mahumaria see al-Bira 

Mahhuz (gastina Mahus) 144 

Mahout (Matildat (countess of Artois) 45 

Maimonides 24, 182 

Mainardus Tignosus 55 

Mainne-Abeuf, Lord 85 

al-Majdal (Migedely 208 

Makhouly, Na’im 34. 39. 165 

al-Malik al-Kamil (Ayyubid) 62 

Malta 90 

knights of 134: see also Hospitallers of St John 

Mamluks 163. 164. 169 

Manawat (Manueth) 11 

Manosque, Hospitaller chapel 110 

le Mans, archdeacon of 36 

Manshiya see Abu ‘“Ataba 
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Manso (Amalfitan) 41, 151 
al-Mansur Husam al-Din Lajin (Mamluk sultan) 25 
al-Mansur Ibrahim, al-Malik (Ayyubid ruler of Hims) 167 
Mantua, bishop 124, 126, 213 
Manuel I Comnenus (Byzantine emperor) 184 
al-Maqrizi (historian) 24, 68 
Margaret (lady of Sidon) 86 
Margaret (wife of Béla III of Hungary) 184 
Margaret (wife of John of Montfort) 143, 177, 208 
Margaret (wife of Nicolas de la Monee) 133-4 
Margaret of Blois (countess of Burgundy) 56 
Margaret of Ibelin (abbess of St Mary of Tyre, Nicosia) 143 
Maria Comnena (wife of King Amalric) 183 
Maria Maygotta 125 
Maria of Antioch (princess) 11 
Maria of Montferrat (wife of King John of Brienne) 56, 184 
Mariti, Giovanni 25, 39, 66, 92, 118, 121, 134, 186, 199, 233 
Maronites 59 
in Acre 21, 59-60, 61 
church of St Nicolas (no. 415) 30, 59, 118 
church of St Mary 30 
in Beirut 59 
patriarch see Jeremias al-Amshiti 
Margqab (Margat) 59, 85 
Marraim, John (knight) 37 
Marseilles 46, 89, 140-1 
bishop 50 
commune 43, 74 
house of Magdalenes 58 
Martin (abbot of Templum Domini, Acre) 173, 174 
Martin (friar of the Holy Spirit, Acre) 55 
Martin Piper 156 
Martinaccio, Giovanni 142 
Marun ar-Ras (Maron) 208 
Marwan al-Himar (Umayyad caliph) 4 
Mary (abbess of St Mary Magdalene, Acre) 59, 147 
Mary (mother of Thomas de Ham) 54 
Mary (wife of Jacobite priest) 148 
Mary of Mandalé (Amigdala) 15 
Ma‘shuga, Tall see la Massoque 
la Massoque (Tall Ma‘shuqa) 217 
Matera (Basilicata), church of Santa Maria Nova 130 
Matrona (Greek Orthodox nun) 134 
Matthew (clerk of Acre, later Franciscan) 37, 48 
Matthew (preceptor of the Holy Sepulchre) 51 
Matthew (procurator of the hospital of the Germans, Acre) 135 
Matthew Paris (chronicler) 54, 85, 86, 122, 124, 134, 152, 
162, 163, 167; pls. 1n-1v, Lxv 
Maugastal, Philip 37 
Maundrell, Henry 28, 66, 91, 121, 185, 199 
Maureceno, Pietro (priest of St Mark, Tyre) 211 
Maurus (abbot of the Templum Domini, Acre) 173, 174 
Mausellus (Dominican subprior of Acre) 47 
Mayer, Hans Eberhard 140, 267-8 
Mayr, Ladislaus 92, 96, 170; pl. xxix 
al-Mazra‘a, Kh (Casale Rogerii de Chasteillon, casal de Chatillon, le 
Meseraa) 242 
Mazuc, Marino (Genoese confrére of the Hospital) 84 
Mecca, Muhammad's ‘temple’ and tomb 163 
Medania (countess of Stricar) 142 
Mehmet ‘Ali (ruler of Egypt) 32 
Meir of Carcassonne (rabbi, dayan in Tyre) 181 





Melchior (one of the Magi) 172 
Melisende (queen, wife of Fulk of Anjou) 5. 35, 82, 121, 124, 
140, 233 
Mercorus (bean salesman) 125 
le Meseraa see al-Mazra‘a, Kh. 
du Mesnil du Buisson, Count 60 
Messina, priory of S. Maria Maddalena (held by St Mary of the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat) 19, 21, 144, 146 
Messoria (la Mosserie) 210, 211 
Mi‘ar (Miary) 124 
Michael (clerk of Acre, Franciscan) 37, 48 
Michael (monk of Mount Tabor) 62 
Michael (Syriac monk) 233, 234 
Michael de Porta 81 
Michaele, Leone 214 
Michaele, Vitale (doge of Venice) 211 
Michiele, Domenico (doge of Venice) 35 
Migdal see Magdala 
Migedel see al-Majdal 
Mi‘iliya (castellum regis) 241 
Milan, Edict of (313) 216 
Mimas, church (no. 144) 52 
Modena 142 
Monastery of the Cross (no. 145) 245 
abbot see Lucas 
Mongols 10, 134, 153; see also Tartars 
Mons Suspensorum see Tall al-Fukhkhar 
Montbrison, hospital 84 
Montfort Castle (Frans Castiaus, Starkenberg, Qal‘at al-Qurain, 
Qal‘at al-Qarn) 11, 106, 133 
chapel (no. 146) 271-2 
Montreal (Monriale), lord of 218 
la Mosserie see Messoria 
Mosul, merchants from 21 
Mount Carmel 3, 4, 11, 40, 62 
monastery of St Margaret of the Greeks (no. 211) 125 
house in Acre 125, 130-31 
monastery of St Mary of Mount Carmel (no. 213) 20, 130; 
see also Carmelites 
chapel of St Denys (no. 193) 76 
Mount Joy (Montjoie) see Nabi Samwil 
Mount St John see Tall al-Fukhkhar 
Mount Sinai, abbey church of St Catherine (no. 150) 73 
house in Acre (no. 400) 20, 73-4 
Mount Tabor, abbey church of the Saviour or the 
Transfiguration (no. 155) 18, 19, 62, 81, 268 
abbots 139, 213; see also Andrew, Gauvin, John I, John II 
possessions 
Acre 
house (no. 392) 19, 38, 62-3, 82 
St James (no. 409) 18, 19, 20, 62, 81-2, 90, 158, 
163 
Mu ‘awiya I (Umayyad Caliph) 3 
Mudhaffar Taqi al-Din, al-Malik (nephew of Saladin) 6 
Mugharat al-Mukallik see St Theoctistus, monastery 
Miiller-Wiener, W. 34 
Muntr (or Nasir) al-Dawla al-Juyashi (Fatimid) 5 
al-Muqaddasi (geographer) 4, 35 
al-Mugtadir (Abbasid caliph) 4 
Murphy, Corporal James 256~7 
al-Mutawakkil (Abbasid caliph) 4 
Mugzaffar al-Din Kukburi (‘amir) 136 
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Nabi Salih, tomb of see Acre 
Nabi Samwil (Mount Joy), abbey church of St Samuel (no. 1 59) 
18,158 
abbot 127, 139: see also John 
house in Acre (no. 443) 18, 19, 80, 120, 121, 127, 158-60 
161 
Nablus 27, 267 
Naharia (county of Antioch) 51 
Nahr Na‘main see Belus, River 
Nantes 267 
Naples 47 
Napoleon I (emperor of France) 31, 34, 154 
Narbonne 61 
Nasir al-Din al-Qaymari (‘amir) 11 
Nasir-i Khursaw (Persian traveller) 4-5, 34, 35, 39, 165, 
180-1 
al-Nasir Muhammad (Mamluk sultan) 25, 67 
mausoleum-madrasa see Cairo 
Nassarus 145 
Natale, Giovanni (Venetian) 126, 131 
Nau, Fr Michel 65, 134 
Nazareth 18 
archbishops 18, 45, 124, 145, 213: see also Guy, Henry, 
Hugh, Nicolas, Peter, Robert II, William of St John 
chaplains see Andrew the Spaniard, Hilary, Peter the 
Spaniard 
clerk see Albert 
house in Padua 138 
palace in Acre (no. 427) 19, 136, 137-9 
scribe see Sororius 
cathedral church of the Annunciation (no. 169) 136, 194, 
200-1 
canons 136-7; see also Amadeus, Laurence, Robert 
possessions 
Acre, including St Mary of the Knights (no. 426) 
18-19, 20, 38, 43, 53, 115, 136-7, 142, 143, 
155, 157, 162, 163 
priors see Theobald, Guy of Paladru, Sancho, William 
Nemours 164 
Nestorian church 18, 21 
Nervisia, Benedictine monastery 142 
Niccolo (priest of St Peter, Acre) 157 
Nicolas III (pope) 55 
Nicolas IV (pope) 11, 21, 44, 47, 50, 55, 75, 90, 138, 146, 
150 
Nicolas (archbishop of Nazareth) 137 
Nicolas (master of the hospital of St Stephen, Esztergom) 160 
Nicolas (treasurer of church of Acre) 37 
Nicolas (abbot of St Theodosius, near Bethlehem) 161 
Nicolas de Arcu 86 
Nicolas de la Monee 133-4 
Nicolas de Martoni 173 
Nicolas Justus (priest of St Nicolas, Acre) 151 
Nicolas of Hanapes (patriarch of Jerusalem and papal legate) 
11, 15, 41, 54, 75, 125, 146 
Nicolas of Poggibonsi (pilgrim) 154 
Nicolas the Englishman (Dominican) 47 
Nicolas the Englishman (resident of Montmusard) 122, 163 
Nicopolis see ‘Amwas 
Nicosia 172 
archbishops 184; see also Eustorge of Montaigu 
churches and religious houses 


, 


Carpitanae of Antioch 19. 45: abbess see Eschiva of 
Bouillon 
Cistercian nuns 147-8 
Dominicans 47 
Franciscans (friars and sisters) 49, 74 
house and chapel (St Mary) of the Templum Domini 173 
St Anne 70 
St Dominic 54 
St Mary of Tyre 19, 143, 217 
abbesses see Beatrice of Piquigny, Margaret of Ibelin 
St Nicolas 164 
citadel 54 
Omeriye mosque 1 73 
Niehbuhr, Carsten 39, 66 
Nobles, possible identification with ‘Ain Baal 240 
Nonantola, abbot 213 


Oddobrandus Pinch 139 

Odinus (Hospitaller, bailiff of Acre) 83 

Odo (archbishop of Tyre) 182 

Odo (bishop of Tusculum, papal legate) 129, 153 

Odo (bishop of Sidon) 184 

Odo (count of Nevers) 21, 44, 45, 46, 47, 49, 50, 55, 56, 70, 
71,72, 73, 75, 76, 77, 89, 116, 121, 123, 130-1, 143, 
147, 148, 150, 153-4, 159, 163, 167; table 2 

portable chapel of 20 

Odo of Montbéliard (constable) 37 

Odo of St-Amand 158 

Odo of Vendome (Templar commander in Jerusalem) 
166 

Oerner (Saxony), church of St Mary Latin 139 

Oliver of Paderborn 167 

Oraca (unidentified) 209 

Orderic Vitalis 220 

Ordolafo (Venetian doge) 125 

Orfeis see Hurfais 

Origen 208, 216, 217 

Orleans, priory of St.-Samson 124-5 

Orpheis see Hurfais 

Otto of Grandson 13, 15 

Otto of Henneberg 62, 241 

Ottone Giudice de Castello (Genoese) 117 


P. de Regino (Dominican) 47 
P. of Bar (Dominican) 47 
P. of Lyons (Dominican) 47 
Pactum Warmundi 5 
Padua 
abbey of S. Giustina 138 
house of archbishop of Nazareth 1 38 
Paganus (abbot of St Mary Latin) 139 
Paganus, Gaufridus 228 
Paien (deacon) 228 


Palermo 146 

Palestine National Authority 236, 249, 257, 260 
Palmaria (Palmareia), abbey (no. 176) 45 
Palmerston, Lord 32 

Paneas see Banyas 

Pantaleo, Giovanni (son of Pietro) 211 

Pantaleo, Pietro (brother of Vitale) 211 

Pantaleo (Malvicino), Vitale (Venetian knight) 211 
Paoli, Sebastiano 58-9 
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Paolino Veneto 11-13, 38, 42, 44, 49, 56, 64, 72, 73, 86-7, 
101, 115, 120, 123, 128, 130, 141, 149, 152, 158, 166, 
168; pls. vi-vin 

Paphos 

bishops 

Henry 137 

John the Roman 43 

Robert the Norman 47 
church of St Mary the Egyptian 149 

Paris 56 

Bibliothéque Nationale 57 
dean 

John of Provins 37 
Dominican chapters-general 47 
house of Magdalenes 58 
Templars’ treasury 80 

Paris—Acre (formerly Hospitaller) Master 57 

Parvum Gerinum see Jezreel 

Parma cathedral 48 

Parva Mahumaria see al-Qubaiba 

Paschal II (pope) 182 

Paterno (Sicily), church of Santa Maria 145 

Paul delle Marche (Franciscan guardian of Terra Sancta) 49 

Paulinus (bishop of Tyre) 187, 216 

Payen (lord of Haifa) 62 

Payen of Poitou 133 

Pegolotti, Francesco 26, 168 

Pelagius (papal legate) 84, 124, 126, 150, 213 

Pelerin Coquerel 141 

Penitents see Magdalenes 

Peregrine (abbot of St Mary Latin) 139 

Perettinus (friar of the Holy Spirit, Acre) 55 

Peronella (sister of the Holy Spirit, Acre) 55 

Persians 3 

Peter (archbishop of Tyre) 183, 184, 216 

Peter (archbishop of Nazareth) 138 

Peter I (bishop of Bethlehem) 43 

Peter II (bishop of Bethlehem) 43 

Peter (bishop of Hebron) 51 

Peter (bishop of Sidon) 174 

Peter (abbot of the Templum Domini) 173 

Peter (abbot of St Mary of the Valley of Jehoshaphat) 206 

Peter (prior of the Holy Sepulchre) 52 

Peter II (prior of the Holy Sepulchre) 52, 53, 148 

Peter (prior of St Mary of the Valley of Jehoshaphat, Jerusalem) 
145 

Peter (prior of St Catherine of Montgisart) 73 

Peter (master and rector of the Holy Spirit) 55 

Peter (Pietro of Murano) (parish priest of St Mark, Tyre) 124, 
213 

Peter (monk of Mount Tabor) 62 

Peter I (king of Cyprus) 97 

Peter (son of Sergius), tomb 198 

Peter de la Recazi (Templar commander in Acre) 167 

Peter des Roches (bishop of Winchester) 136, 162 

Peter Filot 158 

Peter of Campinolles (Hospitaller treasurer) 109 

Peter of Montade (Moncade) (Templar commander in Acre) 169 

Peter of Regio (Dominican) 169 

Peter of San Marcello (papal legate) 59 

Peter of Sevrey (Templar marshal) 170 

Peter of Vieille Bride (master of the Hospital) 85, 109-10 


Peter the Spaniard (chaplain of the archbishop of Nazareth) 
137 
le Petit Gerin see Jezreel 
Petra 272 
Philip (archbishop of Amalfi) 41 
Philip (Dominican provincial of Terra Sancta) 47 
Philip I Augustus (king of France) 7. 139, 167, 173 
Philip of Milly 166 
Philip of Montfort (lord of Tyre and Tibnin) 10, 85, 86, 177, 
185, 204-5, 206, 208, 210, 214, 230, 240 
Philip of Novara 230 
Philip of Plessis (Templar master) 167 
Philip the Tanner (citizen of Acre) 51, 52 
Philippa (abbess of St Lazarus of Bethany) 120 
Philippa (wife of William Capenegne) 86 
Philippe de la Trés Sainte Trinité (Carmelite) 28, 90, 134 
Phocas, John (Greek pilgrim) 5, 220, 221 
Piacenza Pilgrim 3 
Pietro of Murano (parish priest of St Mark, Tyre) 124, 213 
Pilgrims’ Castle see ‘Atlit 
Pisans 5, 10, 15, 26, 42, 55, 63-4, 70, 117, 118, 126, 145, 
151, 167, 207 
churches see Acre, St Peter (no. 440); Tyre, St Peter (no. 
475) 
quarters see Acre, Tyre 
Societas Vermiliorum 156 
Pitioni, Tomaso 214 
Plaisance (queen) 10, 86 
Pococke, Richard (dean, later bishop of Meath) 28, 38, 59-60, 
66, 91-2, 118, 121, 134, 165, 170, 182, 185, 196, 227, 
233 
Poitou 61 
Pons (count of Tripoli) 177 
Pons Marrans 83 
Poppo (master of the Teutonic Order) 51 
Porphyreon, bishop 182 
Portugal 43, 56, 58 
Prawer, Joshua 21 
Premonstratensians 
possessions 
Acre, church of St Samuel (no. 443) 18, 19, 80, 121, 
127, 158-60, 161 
Nabi Samwil, church of St Samuel (no. 159) 18, 158 
Prémontré, abbey 158, 160 
abbot see Gervaise 
Provengals 10, 74, 207, 229 
quarter and church of St Mary (no. 429) in Acre 20, 61, 
128, 140-41 
Provence 50, 58, 77 
Ptolemais see Acre 
Ptolemy II (king of Egypt) 3 


Qal‘at ad-Damm (Maldoim), Templar castle 261 

Qal‘at al-Qurain (Qal‘at al-Qarn) see Montfort Castle 
Qal‘at Tantura see al-Burj 

Qalawun, al-Mansir Sayf al-Din (Mamluk sultan) 11, 177 
al-Qalqashandi 245 

Qaraqush, Baha’ al-Din (engineer) 6, 7 

Qatamun (Katamonas, Qatamon), church (no. 489) 245 
Qoja Lala Mustafa Pasha (Ottoman minister) 27 

Quaresmi, Francesco 54 

Quatreboches (garden near Acre) 56, 151—2 
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al-Qubaiba (Parva Mahumaria) 235 
church (no. 184) 260 
Querini, Nicolo (Venetian bailo) 75 


Raimunda, Lady 217,218 

Rainerius (bishop of Bethlehem) 43, 44 

Rainerius (brother of the order of St Lazarus) 122 

Rainier (Reinerius) (priest of St Michael’s church, Acre, later 
Franciscan) 37, 48, 149 

Raissemon see Rashmun 

Ralph (Latin patriarch of Jerusalem) 52, 159, 173 

Ralph I (bishop of Bethlehem) 43 

Ralph II (bishop of Bethlehem) 43 

Ralph (bishop of Lydda) 77 

Ralph (bishop of Sebaste) 164 

Ralph (abbot of St Mary of the Valley of Jehoshaphat) 144 

Ralph (canon of Acre and treasurer of Tyre) 37 

Ralph (precentor of Acre) 37 

Ralph (canon of Mount Sion) 124 

Ralph (count of Soissons) 177 

Ralph of Diceto (dean of London, chronicler) 151, 155, 161 

Ralph of Donmbe (master of the order of St Thomas) 163 

Ralph of Nazareth (canon of Mount Sion) 125 

Ralph of Tournai (bishop of Acre) 37, 40, 126-7 

Ralph the Breton (abbot of Mount Sion) 124 

ar-Ram (Ramatha) 234 

Ramla 130, 161 

church (no. 188) 200 

Ranieri of Pisa see St Ranieri 

Raoul Godart (prior of St.-Samson, Orleans) 124 

Rashmun (Raissemon) 211 

Raybaud, Jean 81, 268 

Raymond (bishop of Beirut) 184 

Raymond III (count of Tripoli) 219, 229 

Raymond de Podio (master of the Hospital) 82 

Raymond of Monteaguto (Templar) 169 

Recordane see Kurdana 

Renan, E. 180 

Renaud (archbishop of Lyons) 84 

Renault of Vichiers (Templar master) 167 

Rey, Emmanuel 32, 34, 66, 187, 195 

Reynald (lord of Sidon) 177 

Rheims, church of St.-Remi 53 

Rhodes 27, 53, 90 

Richard I (king of England) 7, 55, 162 

Richard (canon of Acre) 37 

Richard (earl of Cornwall) 9, 85, 110, 174 

Richard Adrian Chaperon (prior of the Friars of the Sack) 50 

Richard the Englishman (usher of Queen Theodora) 51, 121 

Richius (parish priest) 226 

Ricoldus of Monte Croce (Dominican) 47 

Rieti 47 

Robert II (archbishop of Nazareth) 137 

Robert (abbot of St Mary Latin) 139 

Robert (canon of Nazareth) 137 

Robert (viscount of Acre) 82 

Robert de Cardolio (brother of order of St Thomas) 163 

Robert de Terceval 144 

Robert Hohais 242 

Robert of Gornai (brother of the order of St Lazarus) 122 

Robert II of Montfort-sur-Risle 122 

Robert of Nantes (Latin patriarch of Jerusalem) 122, 1 39, 174 


Robert of Sourdeval (‘Templar brother) 166, 229 

Robert the Norman (Dominican prior of Acre. later bishop of 
Paphos) 47 

Roberts, David 187 

Robet (sergeant) 46 

Rocia (Rozia), Martino (Genoese) 229 

Rodrigo Gonzalez (count of Toledo) 249 

Roger I (king of Sicily) 35. 144 

Roger des Moulins (master of the Hospital) 8 3 

Roger of Chatillon see al-Mazra‘a (Casale Rogerii de Chasteillon) 

Roger of Howden (chronicler) 207 

Roger of San Severino 11, 71.90 

Roger of Wendover (chronicler) 162 

Rohard (lord of Haifa) 62 

Rohricht, R. 63 

Roland of Lucca 80 

Romanus (Syriac monk) 233, 234 

Rome 38, 132, 163, 183 

Council of (1178) 184 

Roper (Cordarius), Thomas 129 

Rorgo (bishop of Acre) 35 

Rouen, archbishop see Hugh 

Royal Navy 31, 32 

Rozia (Rocia), Martino (Genoese) 229 

Rudolph of Worms (priest) 58 

Rufinus (bishop of Acre) 35-6 


Sabastiya see Sebaste 
Saddana see Sardanas 
Safad 25, 28 
castle 11, 49 
Mamluk governor 26 
road from Acre to 120, 151, 154 
le Saffran see Shafa “Amr 
Safitha (Chastel Blanc), église-donjon 27 1—2 
Sagitta (Saget) see Sidon 
Saida (Saiete) see Sidon 
St Abraham, church see Hebron (no. 100) 
St Agnes, spurious church of see Acre 
St Albans 163 
St Anastasius, church see Beirut 
St Andrew 68 
churches see Acre (nos. 393~—4), Tyre (no. 458) 
confraternity (Acre) 37, 56, 68-9, 82 
St Anne, churches see Acre (no. 395), Jerusalem (no. 305), 
Nicosia 
St Antony 21, 49, 205 
hospital see Famagusta 
church see Acre (no. 396) 
order of St Antony of Vienne 20, 71 
St.-Arnoult, abbey 45 
St Augustine, rule of 122: see also Augustinians 
St Barbara, relic 172 
St Bartholomew, church see Acre (no. 397) 
St Bernard 267 
St Brigid (Bride) of Kildare 72 
church see Acre (no. 398) 
St Catherine, churches see Acre (nos. 399-400), al-Jazar, Tall 
(no. 122), Mount Sinai (no. 150) 
St Clare 21, 49, 205 
church see Acre (no. 401) 
St Cosmas and St Damian, church see Tyre (no. 459) 
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St Demetrius, church see Acre (no. 402) 
St Denys of Carmel, chapel see Mount Carmel (no. 193) 
St Denys of France, church and hospital see Acre (no. 403) 
St Dominic 47 
church see Nicosia 
St Edward the Confessor, confraternity 11, 76-7 
St Elide (Illide), church see Acre (no. 404) 
St Esquerrant, church see Tyre (no. 460) 
St Euphemia, relic 172 
St Francis 21, 48, 49, 205 
St George 
casale 209; see also Casale S. Georgii 
churches see Acre (nos. 405-7, 415), al-Ba‘ina (no. 29), 
Beirut (no. 43), Famagusta, Lydda (no. 137), as- 
Sumairiya (no. 248), Tyre (no. 477) 
confraternity of St George (Lydda) and Bethlehem 78 
St.-Germain-de-Larray, priory 267 
St Giles, church see Acre (no. 408) 
St Helena, relic 172 
St James 
churches see Acre (no. 409), Tyre (no. 461) 
confraternity of St James or the Spanish Sword 13, 19, 20, 
26, 82.90, 162-3 
St Job, church see Bal‘ama, Kh. (no. 37) 
St John of Jerusalem, Order of the Hospital of see Hospitallers 
St John the Baptist 21, 134,151 
body taken to Malta 90 
churches and hospitals see Acre (nos. 410-11), Jerusalem 
(mos. 322-3), Sebaste (no. 225), Senlis, Tyre (no. 462) 
St John the Evangelist 214. 220 
altar in Holy Cross. Tyre 185 
churches see Acre (no. 414), Tyre 
St Julian, church see Tyre (no. 463) 
St Justina, church see Padua 
St Laurence, 
churches see Acre (nos. 415-16). Genoa, Tyre (no. 464) 
relic 172 
St Lazarus, Order of 121 
brothers see Rainerius. Robert of Gornai 


Acre, church and hospital of St Lazarus (no. 418) 18, 19, 
26,72. 115, 121-3. 130. 163. 168 
Jerusalem, church and hospital of St Lazarus (no. 328) 
12] 
St Lazarus of Bethany, churches see Acre (ne. 417), Bethany 
(nos. 59-60). Tyre (no. 465) 
St Leonard. churches see Acre (ne. 419), Tyre (no. 466) 
St Longinus, church see Jerusalem (no. 329) 
St Luke 219 
St Margaret of the Greeks, monastery see Mount Carmel (no. 
211) 
St Mark. churches sce Acre (no. 420), Beirut (no. 45). Tyre 
(no. 467), Venice 
St Martin of Tours 129 
churches of see Acre (no, 421), Tyre (no. 468) 
St Mary 21,151 
churches see Acre (nos. 422-33): Agira, Antioch, al-Bira 
{no. 66), Constantinople, Jerusalem (nos. 333-9), 
Mount Carmel (no. 213), Nazareth (no. 169), Nicosia. 
Paterno, Tyre (nos. 469-71), Venice 
gate of see Acre 
St Mary of the Three Shades, abbey of (no. 21 5) 19,59 


priory: Acre, St Mary and All Saints (no. 422) 19, 59, 130, 
149 
St Mary Magdalene 
churches see Acre (nos. 434-5), Genoa, Jerusalem (no. 
344), Tyre (no. 472) 
see also Magdalenes 
St Mary the Egyptian, churches see Acre, Paphos 
St Matthew, spurious church see Acre 
St Michael 21, 151 
cemeteries see Acre, Ascalon, Tyre 
churches see Acre (nos. 436-7), Tyre (no. 473) 
hospital see Belveir (no. 56) 
de St.-Michon, Abbé 187, 191 
St Nicolas, churches see Acre (nos. 438-9), Beirut (no. 51), 
Nicosia, Tyre (no. 474) 
St Paul 3, 21, 218 
churches see Antioch, Famagusta 
sites in Tyre associated with 182, 219 
St Peter 3, 21, 68, 220 
churches see Acre (nos. 440-41), Caesarea (no. 68), 
Famagusta, Tiberias (no. 255), Tyre (no. 475), Venice 
spring 219 
St Philip, relics 53, 172 
St Prix (bishop of Clermont) 77 
St Ranieri of Pisa 183, 216 
St Romanus, church see Acre (no. 442) 
St Sabas 
church see Acre (no. 407) 
monastery of (Dair Mar Saba) (no. 216) 79, 155 
war of 10, 41, 74-5, 79-80, 85, 86, 118, 122-3, 127-8, 
141, 145, 146, 168, 174, 177, 210, 214-15 
St Samuel, churches see Acre (no. 443); Nabi Samwil (no. 
159) 
St Saviour, churches see Dayr Fiq (no. 486), Jacob's Well (no. 
108), Mount Tabor (no. 155), Tyre (no. 476) 
St Sergius, church see Acre (no. 444) 
St Stephen Protomartyr 
Church see Jerusalem (no. 359) 
monastery see ‘Aqraba 
relic 172 
St Stephen of Hungary, Order of 
brothers see Achiles, Attila 
possessions 
Acre, church (no. 445) 19, 58, 155, 158, 159, 160-61 
Esztergom, hospital of St Stephen 160 
Felhéviz, priory 161 
Hetény 161 
Héviz 161 
Jerusalem, church (no. 361) 19, 160-61 
Karasca 161 
Ujvasar 161 
St Theoctistus, Monastery of (Dair Mukallik, Mugharat al- 
Mukallik) 
church (no. 220) 272 
St Theodosius, Monastery of (no. 221) 161 
abbot see Nicolas 
house in Acre (no. 446) 20, 161 
St Thomas the Apostle 
arm of 44 
church see Tyre (no. 477) 
St Thomas of Canterbury of Acre, Order of 19, 26, 155, 161-4 
master 163; see also Ralph of Donmbe 
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possessions 
Acre 
St George of the Portico (no. 407) 20, 136, 155 
St James (no. 409) 20 
St Mary of the Knights (no. 426) 20, 136-7, 155 
St Nicolas of the Field of the English (no. 439) 20, 136, 
155-6 
St Peter (no. 441) 20, 136,155 
St Thomas (no. 447) 20, 26, 58, 72, 79, 82, 122, 129, 
132, 136, 155, 157, 158, 161-4 
Cyprus 163 
Limassol, house of master 164 
Nicosia, church of St Nicolas 164 
London, house and hospital 162, 164 
Syria 163 
Tyre (spurious) 228-9 
St Titus, monastery see ‘Aqraba 
St William, identified as William I, bishop of Acre 154 
Sakhnin (Zaccanyn) 47 
Saladin (Salah al-Din) 6, 18, 36, 43, 54, 62, 63, 73, 83, 117, 
136, 140, 142, 144, 166, 177, 178, 221 
Salah al-Din Salth (Mamluk sultan) 26 
Saliba (Hospitaller confrére) 21, 47, 49, 55, 56, 58, 63, 71. 72, 
73, 89, 118, 123, 130, 141, 148, 168; table 2 
Salimbene 48 
Samarita see as-Sawamir, Kh. 
Samaritans 21 
Sancho (prior of the Holy Sepulchre) 52 
Sancho (prior of Nazareth) 136 
Sancho Martin (Spanish knight) 230 
Sanderson, John 27 
de Sandoli, Sabino 56, 59 
Sandys, George 27, 90 
Sanudo, Marino 49, 64, 71, 82, 120 
Sardanas (Saddana, Sardenas) (unlocated) 206, 210-11 
Sarim al-Din Qaymaz al-Najmi (‘amir) 266 
Sarruncurt (Normandy) 122 
Sa‘sa (Sesset) 70, 173 
Saumur 129 
Sava (Serbian monk) 79, 155 
as-Sawamir, Kh. (Samarita) 242 
Sawtrus ibn al-Muqaffa‘ 164 
Sayda’ (Sayette) see Sidon 
Sayf al-Din Balban Rashidi (‘amir) 24 
Sayf al-Din Balban Zayni (‘amir) 153 
Saygne (unlocated) 11, 153 
Scarampo, Guillelmo (Genoese podesta) 210 
Scotland 43, 121 
Sea of Galilee 240 
Sebaste (Sabastiya) 90 
bishop 19; see also Ralph 
cathedral of St John the Baptist (no. 225) 164, 194, 267 
chapter 19, 164 
Sechilia see Sqilliat 
Sedinum see Siddain 
Seete see Sidon 
Seit (scribanus) 241 
Selifke 207 
Selim I (Ottoman sultan) 27 
Senlis, hospital of St John 125 
Sepp, J.N. 187, 190, 193, 194, 195, 196, 198, 199 
Sergio (Amalfitan) 41, 151 


Sergius of Capua (or Campania} 198 
Set Lehoue (Syrian lady) 78. 116.135 
al-Shabushti 240 
Shafa ‘Amr (le Saffran) 153. 167 
al-Shalit 235 
ash-Shaikh Ibrahim 267 
Shams al-Din al-Banna ibn al-Mahaffdar (amir of Jaudar) 
177 
Sharaf, son of al-Mansiir Husam al-Din Lajin 25 
Sharon Plain 261 
Shihab al-Din Ahmad al-‘Aqrabani 2.35 
ships 
Falcon 170 
graffito pl. crv 
Jason 28, 65 
Sibrand (founder of German hospital. Acre) 131.132 
Sibylla (queen of Jerusalem) 6,42, 132, 140,177 
Sicci of Vercelli, Antonio (notary) 171 
Sichar see “Askar 
Sicily 84, 124. 144, 146 
kingdom of 41 
Siddain (Sedimun) 229 


x17 


Sidon (Sagitta, Saget, Saiete, Sayctte. Secte, Sydon, Sayda’, Saiday 


11.27. 86, 125, 130, 153. E70. 182 
‘amir see Fakhr a-Din 


bishops 37,40, 50, 174. 183. P84, 2 FO: see alse Odo, Peter 


lady see Margaret 
lords see Balian, Julian 
pasha see Ahmad al-Jazzar 


Simon (archbishop of Tyre) 184, 213 

Simon (abbot of Templium Domini, Acre) 173 
Simon (prior of St George of the Portico, Acre) 79 
Simon de Vercenni (castelian of Tyre) 178 

Simon Umlom 226 

Simonetus (treasurer of Acre} 41 

Sinan Pasha 28 

Sindiana (Davie) 70 

Siro (archbishop of Genoa) 205 

Sisters of the Penitents see Magdalenes 

Smith, Sir Sidney 31 

Sodho (Syriac copyist) 218 

Soffred (patriarch of Jerusalem and papal legate) 143, 164 
Soqucrius (al-Shuwayki) (seribanus) 24] 

Sororius (Syrian scribe) 137 

Spinola, Guido (Genoese consul) 209 

Spinola, Thomas (Genoese) 90 

Spain 24, 43, 50, 56. 58 

Sqilliat (Sechilia) 240 

Starkenberg see Montfort Castle 

Stella (castle or village) 117 

Stephen (Hospitaller. prior of Acre) 83 

Stephen (clerk) 46 

Stephen Alemanius (canon of St Samuel. Acre) 159 
Stephen Burgundius (canon of St Samuel. Acre) 159 
Stephen Coch 221, 226; pl. cu 

Stephen Nemanja 79, 155 

Stephen of Lusignan (Dominican historian) 46-7 
Stern, Eliezer 101. 

Stopford, Sir Robert 32 

Stricar, countess of see Medania 

Suba see Belmont Castle 
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church (now Great Mosque. Jami‘ al-‘Umari) (no. 245) 27 
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al-Subki (mufti of Damascus) 26 
Sultanat al-‘Aqaba 240 
Sulayman II the Magnificent (Ottoman sultan) 27 
Sulayman Pasha (governor or Acre) 28, 32, 93 
as-Sumairiya (Somelaria Templi) 215, 233 
chapel of St George (no. 248) 233 
Suriano, Francesco (Franciscan) 27, 182, 185 
Survey of Western Palestine 187-9, 190, 193, 195; pl. Lxxvi 
Sydon see Sidon 
Syrian Orthodox Church (Malkites) 18, 21, 61, 160 
cathedral in Acre (no. 450) 20, 166 
confraternity of St George (Lydda) and Bethlehem 78 
in church of St George, Lydda (no. 137) 77 
occupation of St Mary of the Germans, Acre (Dayr Alamana) 
134 
Syrian Orthodox Church (Jacobites) 18, 21 
archbishop in Acre 148 
cathedral in Acre, St Mary Magdalene (no. 435) 18, 20, 
148-9 


T. (abbot of St Mary of the Valley of Jehoshaphat) 145 
at-Tabgha (Mensa Domini) (mo. 249), relic of 172 
Tall al-“Ayadiya (Hadia) 6, 7 
Tall al-Fukhkhar (Toron, Mons Suspensorum, Malatasseraf, 
Mount St John, Tail al-Maslaba, Tel ‘Akko) 3, 6, 10, 11, 28, 
120, 124, 131, 151, 152, 153, 168 
Tall Kaisan (Turon Dame Joiette) 6 
Taqi al-Din (‘amir) 6 
Tarenta see al-Burj 
Tartars 163; see also Mongols 
Tartary 48 
Tartus (Tortosa) 159 
bishops 80, 139, 182, 183; see also Bartholomew 
diocese 120 
sisters of Our Lady of Tortosa 45 
Templar castle 170 
Tawatiq, Kh. 24] 
Templar of Tyre 90, 116, 125, 134, 154, 169-70, 204-5 
Templars 9, 10, 11, 15, 46, 50, 78, 86, 133, 162, 163, 174, 
184 
commander in Acre see Gonsalve Martin, Peter de la Recazi, 
Peter of Montade (Moncade), Theobald Gaudin 
commander in Jerusalem see Odo of Vendome 
knight see William of Cafran 
marshal see Gerard of Ridefort, Peter of Sevrey 
masters 172, 215; see also Armand of Pértiford, Philip of 
Plessis, Renault of Vichiers, Theobald Gaudin, Thomas 
Bérart, William of Beaujeu 
house in Acre 19, 123 
possessions 
Acre 
castle and church (no. 451) 15, 18, 19, 166-72; pls. 
XXIX, LXVI 
garden 151.168 
houses 86, 122, 137 
St Catherine (no. 399) (erroneous) 73 
St Giles (no. 408) 20, 80-81 
tower on Tall al-Fukhkhar 168 
“Amwas 245 
Da‘uk (Doc). mill 168-9 
Jerusalem, Temple area 173 
Kafr Lam (casale Templi Cafarlet) 242 





Latrun castle (le Toron) 249 
Safad castle 11 
Tyre 219; fig. 16 
house or preceptory (no. 478) 229 
relationship with order of St Thomas 163-4 
relationship with Teutonic Order 132 
trial 169 
terra de Emmaus (Abu Ghosh) 249, 267 
Terricus (abbot of Mount Sion) 124 
Teutonic Order 10, 13, 47, 51, 53, 54, 56, 62, 86, 115, 124, 
158, 159, 162, 167 
masters 215; see also Burchard of Schwanden, Henry of 
Hohenloe, Poppo 
masters of the German hospital see Gerard, Sibrand 
origins 131-3 
possessions 
Acre 7, 18, 139, 143, 148 
St Mary of the Germans (no. 425) 20, 42, 131-6 
Hurfais 241 
Kisra (Kaissareth, Kerserreth) 144 
Montfort Castle 133 
Siddain (Sedinum) 229 
Tyre, including house (no. 479) 229-30 
prior of the German hospital see Henry 
procurator see Matthew 
Thadeus 154, 170 
Tharenta see al-Burj 
Theobald (prior of Nazareth, bishop of Acre) 36, 37, 40, 64, 
117,139, 149, 150, 156, 157 
Theobald Gaudin (Templar commander in Acre, later master) 
169, 170 
Theobald of Vermandois (prior of St.-Arnoult, Crépy-en-Valois) 
45 
Theodora Comnena (wife of Baldwin If) 5,121 
Theodore of Sarepta 229 
Theodore the Greek 125 
Theodoric (German pilgrim) 83, 166, 268 
de Thévenot, Jean 27, 28, 64, 90, 134 
Theyre (khirba) 208 
Thomas III (Jacobite metropolitan of Jerusalem) 233 
Thomas (abbot of Mount Sion) 124 
Thomas Agni of Lentino 
bishop of Bethlehem 44 
patriarch of Jerusalem and bishop of Acre 41, 52, 54, 145, 
215 
Thomas Bérart (Berard) (Templar master) 80, 123, 168, 169, 
172 
Thomas de Ham 54 
Thomas Mausu (Hospitaller, preceptor of the vault, treasurer) 
89,110 
Thomas of Bailleu 158 
Thomson, W.M. 187, 199 
Tiberias 19, 28, 174, 240 
bishops 19, 45, 184; see also Eustorge, Geoffrey, William I of 
Salonica 
palace in Acre (no. 453) 19, 174-5 
castle 174 
cathedral church of St Peter (no. 25 5) 174 
Tibnin (Toron) 
lord see Philip of Montfort 
lordship 177 
Ti‘innik 145, 159 
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Tittora, Horvat see al-Burj 
Toghtekin 181 
Tonesto, Giovanni (Venetian bailo) 214, 219 
la Tor see Burj ash-Shamal 
le Tor (Tortus) family see Geoffrey, John 
Torcello, bishopric 207 
possessions in Tyre, including church of St James (no. 461) 
207 
Toron see Tall al-Fukhkhar, Tibnin 
Toron see Tibnin 
le Toron (Latrun) 245 
Tortosa see Tartus 
Toulon, bishop 50 
Tours 129 
Trani 19, 73 
Trebizond 9 
Treviso 142 
Trinitarians, house in Acre (no. 387) 18, 20, 38, 51, 52, 56-7, 
58 
Tripoli 59, 121, 130, 146, 147, 169, 208 
Amalfitan colony 41 
‘amir of 27 
bishop 183; see also Bernard 
chancellor 205 
churches, chapels, hospitals and religious houses 
Cistercian nuns 147 
Dominicans 47 
Franciscans (friars and sisters) 48, 74 
county 183,272 
diocese 120, 159 
prebends 184 
Troja 44 
Troyes, church of St Stephen 81 
Turcomans 5 
Turricus of Oufholt (knight) 51 
Tyre 3, 6, 15, 21, 35, 36, 83, 85, 124, 126, 137, 145, 151, 
156, 159, 167, 177-230; figs. 11, 16; pls. LXVIII-LXIX 
aqueducts 206, 208, 210, 220 
archbishops 40, 79, 124, 126, 182; see also Bonaccursus de 
Gloire, Clarembard of Broies, Fulcher of Angouléme, 
John (Orthodox), Joscius, Frederick of Laroche, Giles, 
Odo, Peter, Simon, William I, William II 
archdiocese 15, 35, 38, 120 
arsenal 4, 178, 210; fig. 11 
bakeries 207, 209, 211, 213, 214, 218, 219: fig. 16 
bath-houses 209, 211, 214, 219; fig. 16 
bishop see Paulinus 
castles 177, 178, 180, 204-5, 206, 209, 215, 230; fig. 11 
castellans see Ansaldo Bonivicini, Simon de Vercenni 
see also castle chapel (no. 455) 
cemeteries 185, 190, 209, 218; see also church of St Michael 
chancery 180, 219; fig. 16 
churches, chapels, hospitals and religious houses 
Carmelite (spurious) 182 
castle chapel (ne. 455) 204-5 
cathedral church of Bishop Paulinus (fourth century) 187, 
190, 199, 216, 217 
Franciscan church and house (no. 456) 205 
Franciscan church (1850, 1868) 182 
Genoese ‘abbey of Tyre’ (no. 457) 205 
Holy Cross, cathedral church of the (no. 454) 11, 180. 
182-204, 207, 214, 216; figs. 11-15: pls. LxxI-xcv 


altar of St John the Evangelist 185 
archdeacon 184: see also John the Pisan 
canons 183-4 
dean 184 
library and archives 198 
precentor 184 
tombs of lords of Tyre 185 
treasurer 184; see also Ralph 
Maronite (1850) 182 
St Andrew of Jehoshaphat (no. 458) 205-6 
St Cosmas and St Damian (no. 459) 206 
St Demetrius (spurious) 182 
St Esquerrant (no. 460) 206 
St George (no. 477) 227 
St James (no. 461) 207, 218 
St John the Baptist, church and hospital of the Hospital of 
(no. 462) 184, 207-8: fig. 11 
commander 200; see also Gilbert of Tyre 
tombs: Conrad of Montlerrat 208; Frederick J 208; 
Henry of Antioch 208 
St John the Divine 182 
St Julian (no. 463) 208-9 
St Laurence (no. 464) 118, 205, 209-10 
prior 210; see also Giles 
St Lazarus of Bethany, house of the sisters of (no. 465) 
182, 208, 209, 210 
St Leonard (no. 466) 210-11 
St Mark (no. 467) 124, 126, 127, 128, 184. 185, 211- 
15, 216, 219; fig. 16 
priests 218; see also Domenico Acontano, Pietro of 
Murano, Pietro Maureceno 
priest's house 214; fig. 16 
St Martin (no. 468) 215-16 
St Mary, excavated early-Christian church 217 
St Mary (former Greek Orthodox cathedral) (no. 469} 18 3. 
187, 199, 216-17 
tomb of Origen 208, 216, 217 
St Mary of Tyre, abbey church of (no, 470) 19, 142, 143, 
217 
St Mary of the Greeks (no. 471) 217-18: lig. 16 
St Mary Magdalene, Jacobite church of (no, 472) 218 
St Michael, cemetery chapel of (no. 473) 211, 218 
St Nicolas (no. 474) 207, 214, 217, 218-19; fig. 16 
St Peter of the Pisans (no. 475) 219-20; fig. | 
St Saviour, chapel of (no. 476) 182, 220-27; fig. 17; pls. 
XCVI-CIV 
St Thomas the Apostle (now Greek Catholic) (no. 477) 
182, 227-9; fig. 18: pl. cv 
St Thomas the Apostle (Greek Orthodox, 1860) 182, 229 
Templars, house of the (no. 478) 209, 229 
chaplain see Achardus 
preceptor see Geoffrey Morin 
Teutonic Order, house of the (no. 479) fig. 16 
Theotokos 216 
earthquakes 
(1170) 178, 183, 194 
(1202) 180, 194, 214, 221 
(1837) 187 
exchange 184 
gardens and vineyards 180, 206 
of St Mark 214 
of the Genoese 178, 209 
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Tyre (cont.) Roman circus (hippodrome) 221-3 
of the Holy Sepulchre 216 sites associated with St Paul 182, 219 
of the Hospitallers 207-8 springs 
of the nuns of St Mary of Tyre 217 “Ain Sur 180 
of the Teutonic knights 230 of Our Lord (fontaine de Nostre Seigneur) 208, 220 
of the Templars 229 of St Peter and St Paul 219 
harbour (catena) 178, 206, 209, 210, 211, 215, 219, 220, streets (or quarters) 
229, 230; fig. 16; pl. Lxvit butchery 219 
Hiram’s Tower 180; pl. Lxx ruga Magistra 211, 213, 214, 219; fig. 16 
houses of the Quarantine (Carentena) 206 
archbishop 184, 185, 196 St Julian 209, 229 
Balduinus Pisanus 219; fig. 16 St Nicolas 218; fig. 16 
bishop of Beauvais 184 tannery 230; fig. 16 
Eustace Buseka 230; fig. 16 the Temple 209, 219, 229 
Giovanni and Marco Dandolo 213; fig. 16 sugar warehouse 213; fig. 16 
Holy Sepulchre 216; fig. 16 tannery 230 
Hospitallers 208, 230; fig. 16 temple of Hercules 194 
Giovanni Pisano (John of Pisa) fig. 16 Turkish walls 186, 187 
Giovanni Tonesto 214, 219 Tower of the Algerians 180; fig. 11 
John Belneator fig. 16 walls 178, 180, 208, 210, 211, 214, 219, 221, 229, 230: 
John of Tyre fig. 16 figs. 11,16 
Lady Falese 213; fig. 16 barbicans 208, 216, 229 
Lady Raimunda 217, 218; fig. 16 gates 
Leone Michaele 214; fig. 16 Butchers’ Postern 177, 180, 230; figs. 11, 16 
Lord of Beirut 217, 219; fig. 16 Hospitallers’ postern 180, 208 
Lord of Montreal (Monriale) 218; fig. 16 Land or Sidon Gate 178, 180, 204; fig. 11 
Lord of Tyre 216 Sea Gate (Porta Magistra) 178, 211, 213, 215, 220, 221; 
Manasse Dulce fig. 16 fig. 16 
Michaele Lunzio 214: fig. 16 second Sea Gate 178, 219-20; fig. 16 
Priest Peter 218; fig. 16 tower 218, 229 
Railand de Empas fig. 16 Tzewas, Wilhelm (pilgrim) 27 
Rolando Contareno 217, 219; fig. 16 
St Mary of the Valley of Jehoshaphat 210 Ugolino (prior of St Mary the New in Jerusalem, Venice) 
Sancho Martin 230 142 
Templars 219, 229; fig. 16 Ugolino see also Hugolino 
Teutonic knights 208 Ugolino of Ostia 142; see also Gregory IX 
Thomas Dulce fig. 16 Ujvasar 161 
Tomaso Pitioni 214; fig. 16 al-‘Umari 240 
Venetian bailo 213; fig. 16 Umayyads 3 
Jewish community 181~2 Urban III (pope) 117, 131, 160, 161 
lords 185; see also Humphrey of Montfort, John of Montfort, Urban IV (pope) 18, 38, 77, 80-1, 120-1, 123, 124, 129, 130, 
Philip of Montfort 136, 146, 164, 208, 210 
markets (fondes, funduqs) 
Pisan 208, 219, 220; fig. 16 Valania see Banyas 
royal 178, 208 Van de Velde, C.W.M. 187 
Venetian 211; fig. 16 Vatican Library 216 
martyrs 216 li Vaux Moys, see Wadi Musa 
mills 207, 208, 209 Venice 
horse-mills 219 churches 
mosques 181 San Marco 125-8, 211, 215, 218, 200 
Muslim community 180-81 San Pietro di Castello 142 
quarters Santa Maria in Gerusalemme (St Mary in Jerusalem, or of 
Baragese (barrigisia) 178, 229 the Virgins) 19, 142 


new town 209 


doges see Enrico Dandolo, Vitale Michaele, Domenico 
Genoese 10, 177, 182, 185, 206, 209-10, 229: 


Michiele, Raniero Zeno, Pieto Ziani, Sebastiano 


fig. 11 Ziani 
of the King 182, 211 Venetians 5, 10, 11, 26, 35, 41, 42, 79, 86, 118, 124, 145, 
Pisan 219-20, 229 160,177 
St John 207 bailo 40, 141, 149: see also Filippo Cornario, Giovanni 
St Laurence 210 


Dandolo, Andrea Delfino, Marco Giustiniani, Nicolo 
Venetian (ruga S. Marci) 10, 177, 178, 182, 185, 206, Querini, Giovanni Tonesto, Andrea Vitale, Marsilio 
210, 211-15, 218, 219; figs. 11, 16 Zorzi 
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possessions 
Acre 5, 10, 20, 21, 41, 60, 63, 74-6, 79, 86, 118, 125-9, 
141, 168 
church of St Demetrius (no. 402) 15, 18, 21, 74-6, 80, 
126, 127, 140, 141, 182 
church of St Mark (no. 420) 15, 21, 74, 75, 83, 118, 
125-9, 141, 149, 157, 214, 215 
Casale Saint Iorge 240 
Tyre 10, 177, 178, 182, 185, 206, 210, 211-15, 218, 219 
church of St Mark (no. 467) 124, 126, 127, 128, 184, 
185, 211-15, 216, 219 
Verona 142 
bishop 213 
Vesconte, Pietro 11-13, 34, 38, 44, 49, 54, 56, 64, 71, 72, 
73, 85, 86, 90, 115, 118, 120, 123, 128, 130, 141, 149, 
152, 158, 166, 167; pl.v 
Vitale, Andrea (Venetian bailo) 126 
Viterbo 22, 44, 154 
Volnay (Constantin-Francois Chassebeuf) 31, 187 
Volvic 77 


Wadi Musa (Castellum Vallis Moysis, li Vaux Moysi, al-Wu‘ayra, 
al-Wu‘aira), castle chapel (ne. 277) 272 

Walter II (bishop of Acre) 37, 149 

Walter of Brienne (count of Jaffa) 85 

Walter I of Florence (bishop of Acre) 37, 117-18 

Walter of Tournai (archdeacon of Acre) 37 

Warmund (patriarch of Jerusalem) 5, 35, 126, 177, 182, 211, 
216 

Warner (Garnerus) the German 133 

Welsh 72 

Wilbrand of Oldenburg 7, 21, 148, 166, 180, 220 

William I (patriarch of Jerusalem) 164-5 

William I (archbishop of Tyre, former prior of the Holy 
Sepulchre) 35, 182, 183, 216, 220 

William I (bishop of Acre) 35, 41, 45, 151, 154 

William (bishop of Exeter) 167 

William (bishop of Lydda) 77 

William (prior, then abbot of St Mary of the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat) 145-6 

William II (prior of the Holy Sepulchre) 52 

William (Hospitaller, prior of Acre) 83 

William (prior and priest of St Michael, Acre) 149 

William (Hospitaller, hospitaller of Acre) 83 

William (prior of Nazareth) 136-7 

William (archdeacon of Nazareth) 137 

William (chaplain) 46 

William (chaplain to Ralph of Diceto) 161-2 

William (dragoman) 241 

William (name on epitaph) 40 

William Brewer 167 

William Capenegne 86 

William Dagneiet (?) (Dominican) 47 

William de Porta 49, 58, 123, 130, 145 


William de Scorcellis (Hospitaller) 110 

William II le Velus (archdeacon and precentor of Lydda. bishop 
of Tiberias, chancellor of Cilicia) 77, 175 

William II of Agen (patriarch of Jerusalem and bishop of Acre) 
18, 38, 54, 80-81 

William of Auvergne 58 

William of Beaujeu (master of the Templars) 15, 0. 169 

William of Cafran (Templar) 14 

William of Chateauneuf (master of the Hospital) 85. 86, 141 

William of Conques (burgess of Acre) 85 

William of Jaffa 156 

William of Jerusalem (knight) 226 

William of Jubail (Templar clerk) 169 

William of Mandalé (Amigdala) 89 

William of Pinquegny (knight) 204 

William of Rubruck (Franciscan) 48 

William of St John (archbishop of Nazareth) 138 

tombstone 138; pl. LxIVv 

William of St Stephen (Hospitaller) 89 

William of Salonica (archdeacon of Lydda, bishop of Tiberias) 
77,175 

William II of Tyre (historian and archbishop of Tyre) 143, 178. 
182-3, 184, 198,211,218 

William of Villiers 13 

William IT Rufus (king of England) 116 

Winchester, bishop see Peter de Roches 

Windsor 76 

al-Wu‘aira (al-Wu‘ayra) see Wadi Musa 


Yaqut (geographer) 165, 240, 241 

Yeivin, Z. 94 

Yizra‘el, Tel see Jezreel 

Yolanda (Isabella Il) (queen of Jerusalem, wife of Frederick I) 
37,185 

Yves (Yvon) (Dominican provincial of Terra Sancta) 47 

Yves the Breton (Dominican) 47 

Yvo or Ivo (abbot of Mount Sion) 124, 125, 126, 213 


Zaccanyn see Sakhnin 

Zadok (rabbi) 24 

Zanni, Pietro 126 

Zarain (Zaraein, Zaraym) see Jezreel 

Za‘tariya (Zederia) 209 

Zaydani family 28 

Zederia see Za‘tariya 

Zeno, Raniero (doge of Venice) 75, 127, 128, 214 

Ziani, Marco 142 

Ziani, Pietro (doge of Venice) 142, 213 

Ziani, Sebastiano (doge of Venice) 207, 211,218 

az-Zib (Casalimberto, casale Huberti de Patci) 64 

Zir‘in see Jezreel 

Zorzi, Marsilio (Venetian bailo) 74, 127, 137, 185, 206, 207, 
211, 213, 215, 217, 218, 219, 240 

Zvallart, Johann 27 


